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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, 


ONE OF THE 
BEST GREEK SCHOLARS IN ENGLAND, 
WHOSE 


GENUINE LOVE OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL LITERATURE 
(THOUGH SOMETIMES DISSEMBLED) 
IS AS WELL KNOWN TO HIS FRIENDS, 
AS THE KINDNESS OF HIS HEART, 


AND THE CHARM OF HIS CONVERSATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE text which has been followed in this trans- 
lation (except where a departure from it is indicated 
at the foot of the page) is that of the first smaller 
edition of Poppo (1843-1851), which adheres more 
closely to the authority of the MSS. than the later 
edition begun by Poppo and continued by Stahl. 
It was originally intended that the work should 
contain a series of essays on subjects connected 
with Thucydides. But the accomplishment of this 
part of the design has been unavoidably delayed. 
The writer hopes to complete what 15 wanting in 
the course of a year or two. 

He gratefully acknowledges the valuable help of 
more than one friend; first, and above all, of W. H. 
Forbes, Fellow of Balliol College, who during several 
years has been his unwearied and disinterested 
fellow-labourer in a long and necessarily tedious 
work. Few persons take as much conscientious 
pains about their own writings as he has taken 
about those of another. To his admirable scholar- 
ship is due mainly the degree of accuracy which 
the translator has been able to attain; and he is 
indebted to him for many excellent remarks and 
suggestions. The essay on Inscriptions in the 
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second volume has been in great meascre ocempued 
from cata which he has oolected ace anaivsed. 
The trazskator wi always reckon the days waxh 
they have passed together in the stacy οἵ Thwcy- 
dides to have been among the happrest ard most 
useful of his life- 

To his friend Professor Campbell of St. Andrews. 
due for the correction of several errors m the notes. 

The full and well-arranged index to the text is 
the work of Mr. Matthew Knight. who has given 
an amount of thought and care to it rarely bestowed 
on such ungracious tasks. 

The translator has had the advantage of being 
anticipated by Mr. Crawley, late Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, and in part by Mr. Wilkins, Fellow 
of Merton College. He has not refrained from 
consulting their translations in several passages, 
and desires to express his gratitude for the assist- 
ance which he has received from them. He has 
also occasionally referred to the clear and elegant 
French translation of Bétant, but much more fre- 
quently to his invaluable lexicon. The old version 
of Hobbes, though bearing a famous name, is very 
rough and inaccurate, and has been sometimes 
praised a good deal beyond its real merits. An 
interest would attach to Dr. Smith’s translation, if 
it could be believed that Lord Chatham (who, it 
may be remembered, gave special instructions that 
his son William Pitt should read Thucydides at 
College) had contributed to the work ‘the Funerai 
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be ungrateful to scan too closely his deficiencies in 
scholarship. 

A new epoch in the knowledge of Thucy- 
dides was made by Poppo's edition. beginning in 
the year 1815 with ‘Commentationes Criticae.” and 
ending in the year 1856 with a *Commentatio de 
Historia Thucydidis. The bulk of the work is 
contained in two volumes of prolegomena. and in 
eight volumes of text and scholia. and of anno- 
tations on them. This grand edition may be criti- 
cised on the grounds of old-fashioned scholarship, 
of imperfect judgment of the MSS.. of cehaency in 
historical imagination. and of immederate prolixity. 
But Poppo has the great ment of beinz almost 
always mght. There is no trace of the mind and 
genius of Amold to be discovered in his pages: 
they are not written in a form either attractive or 
suggestive to the student of history. Yet the true 
scholar will look with respect and admiratan on the 
twelve volumes. not merely as a wast thesaurus in 
which nearly everything iiustranve οἱ Thucydides 
has been accumulated, but because the editor mani- 
fests a real insight mto the meaning of his author. 
For Poppo was the first who saw that the lancuage 
of Thucydides had a law of its own, and was not 
merely to be judged of by the precepts of gram- 
marians, whether anaent or modern. Taking the 
accusations of Dionysius of Hahcarnassus as his 
basis, he proceeds to show that the supposed irre- 
gularities of Thucydides, the confusions of persons, 
genders, numbers, voces, moods, tenses, are not 
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wold have pronounced against the genuineness of 
the text, It must be admitted that he has not the 
yift of clear exposition or of exhibiting the parts 
of an argument in their true relation to one another; 
and in winding through the long notes of the larger 
edition we have sometimes a difficulty in separating 
his own view from that of others whom he is con- 
futing, But though his meaning is not always 
Apparent on the surface, there is to be found at 
the: bottom: good sense and true philological tact. 
The lifeetime devoted by him to the study of Thucy- 
idea was by no means wasted, for he restored to a 
reat writer natural principles of interpretation. 

later ecitors have added comparatively little to 
him, and would probably have done better if they 
had followed more closely in his footsteps. The 
most distinguished of his successors, Classen, while 
equalling, or perhaps exceeding him, in subtle 
atalysis οὗ the language, falls very far short in 
soundness of judgement. The translator is never- 
theless bound to acknowledge that he is under con- 
xiteratle obligations to his work, as well as to the 
asetal αν of Bohme. Some valuable contribu- 
tians to the study of Thucvdides have been made by 
the minute learning of Arilger: of these he bas also 
aVaileat himselt, 

The kanguage of Thucviides presents 2 curous 
ait untervaring problem, because it beicags to ἃ 
pertat wher the uses of words and ςοσξετυς ας 
WETS MOS VEO Bred, aad ap aria writer dae ruc 
greane treedow i varying drem Waa was cwsxhie 
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in the Alexandrian times. As centuries went on, 
‘the individual withered’ and ‘the world’ of lan- 
guage ‘was more and more.’ There was no force 
of mind seeking expression for itself, trying experi- 
ments, or struggling against the conventionalities 
which were imposed upon it. The daily practice 
of oratory, the precepts of a thousand grammarians, 
reduced the mighty genius of Hellas to the level of 
a later generation. Men instead of wrestling with 
language and logic, fell under the dominion of them. 
No one in the age of Aristotle would have dared 
to write like A¢schylus or Thucydides ; as no one in 
our own day would attempt to imitate Shakespeare. 
Poetry sooner submitted to the yoke than prose, 
which had hitherto been used only in the current 
εἰρομένη λέξις, and was incapable of expressing the 
higher thoughts of men, in the age when the heaven 
of abstractions, 
‘Won from the void and formless infinite,’ 

was just beginning to appear. Thucydides came 
under the influence of that new intellectual world 
which broke upon the Greek in the fifth century 
before Christ, and which is never sufficiently ap- 
preciated by us because we have inherited it and 
habitually live in it. But not at once was language 
adequate to receive or take up into itself the ideas 
which were asking for expression. The forms of 
speech and writing were slowly adjusted to the 
mental movement of the age. Words had to be 
distinguished from things, arguments from fallacies. 
The grammatical construction and the logical con- 
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nection of clauses and sentences were still clumsy 
and irregular, especially in Attic, though the sense 
of art was not wanting, and the sophist was busy 
elaborating his new rules and formulas, which had 
a remarkable fascination for the minds of the 
Athenians. 

Hence we see in the same writer the perfection 
of art and the greatest want of art, good taste and 
errors of taste, the meagre and false artificiality of 
the Sophist combined with an antique beauty and 
masterly power in the delineation of facts. The 
speeches of Thucydides everywhere exhibit the an- 
titheses, the climaxes, the plays of words, the point 
which is no point, of the rhetorician, yet retain amid 
these defects of form a weight of thought to which 
succeeding historians can scarcely show the like. The 
narrative on the other hand is natural and simple, 
in the highest degree picturesque and dramatic, 
often deeply pathetic by its very severity, generally 
intelligible, and only getting into a tangle when at- 
tempting to express political and philosophical 
reflections, as in the Corcyraean sedition. He who 
considers that Thucydides was a great genius writing 
in an ante-grammatical age, when logic was just be- 
ginning to be cultivated, who had thoughts far 
beyond his contemporaries, and who had great 
difficulty in the arrangement and expression of them, 
who is anxious but not always able to escape tauto- 
logy, will not be surprised at his personifications, at 
his confusion of negatives and afhrmatives, of con- 
sequents and antecedents, at his imperfect antitheses 
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and involved parentheses, at his employment of the 
participle to express abstract ideas in the making, at 
his substitution of one construction for another, at 
his repetition of a word, or unmeaning alteration of 
it for the sake of variety, at his over-logical form, at 
his forgetfulness of the beginning of a sentence be- 
fore he arrives at the end of it. The solecisms or 
barbarisms of which he is supposed to be guilty are 
the natural phenomena of a language in a time of 
transition ; and though not always, as Poppo main- 
tains, common to other Greek writers, yet having 
some analogy by which they may be defended. 
They are also to be ascribed to a strong individ- 
uality, which subtilizes, which rationalizes, which 
concentrates, which crowds the use of words, which 
thinks more than it can express (ψελλιζομένῳ “yap 
cake). Dionysius of Halicarnassus is right in attri- 
buting the obscurity of Thucydides to himself as 
well as to his age; for his contemporaries Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Xenophon are far from obscure. 
It is a commonplace, but one which cannot be 
too often repeated, that we must interpret an ancient 
writer by himself and by his own age, and not by 
modern notions. We must not add on to him our 
mysteries and moralities, or translate his confused 
modes of thought into our more distinct ones (more 
distinct at least to us). Neither must we measure 
him by our standards of right and wrong. His range 
of view may be limited, but we cannot safely enlarge 
it. Nor can we argue from his inconsistencies or 
omission of details; nor draw inferences from his 
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precise words, because we cannot expect him to 
use legal accuracy. The whole manner of ancient 
writing was different from our own; we do not know 
whether the words or sentences of Thucydides were 
written down as soon as they occurred to the mind, 
or were long preserved in the treasure-house of 
memory. At what time the successive portions of 
his history were completed must for ever remain 
uncertain to us. The sources from which the 
ancient historian gathered his narrative are very 
dissimilar to those which are at the disposal of the 
modern, the first meagre and oral, the latter often 
overwhelming the compiler by the very mass of 
his written and printed materials. A few ancient in- 
scriptions at Athens or Delphi, the brief narrative 
of a writer like Hellanicus (i. 97), whom we can 
easily believe to have been ‘inaccurate in his chrono- 
logy, or of Antiochus the Syracusan (though there 
is no evidence that. he was acquainted with the 
latter), the witness to events which was afforded 
by statues and buildings, such as the ‘columns 
taken from sepulchres’ which were inserted in the 
walls of Athens, the decrees of the senate, people, 
and magistrates, the best old traditions (i. 9 init.) — 
these are about all the saészdta which Thucydides 
had to use. Modern history is gathered out of a 
multitude of books. Thucydides drew his narrative 
fresh from the lips of men after hearing the dif- 
ferent accounts of the contending parties (v. 26 fin.). 
Whether his views are true or false we can only de- 
termine by internal evidence; for it is useless to 
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commentaries, and some of the modern, rather in- 
terpret to us the age in which they were written 
than the author who is supposed to be illustrated 
by them. The treatise of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus on the style of Thucydides, except in so far 
as it confirms the text in a multitude of passages, 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the book; 
but it throws a striking light on the narrow and 
feeble intelligence of the Graeco-Roman rhetorician 
and historian of the first century B.c., and of the 
world for which he wrote. Early criticism consists 
almost entirely in adapting the past to the present, 
in obtruding the notions of a later age upon an 
earlier one. And it is only by degrees that man- 
kind have been able to exclude the subjective 
element which is always reappearing, and have 
learned to interpret an author from himself, or in 
the study of an age to confine themselves to the 
range of its ideas. 

Hitherto each age seems to have required its 
own interpretation or adaptation of Scripture, or 
of the Classics, and to have been dissatisfied with 
that of any other. It may be asked whether, as 
philology progresses and words are understood to 
have a fixed meaning—not that ‘which we bring to 
them,’ but that which is contained in them—the art 
of interpretation must be always going on, like the 
labour of the Danaides, pouring into a sieve know- 
ledge which is perpetually flowing out, and in every 
generation requiring to be replenished. Must we 
during every ten or twenty years have new Com- 
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mentaries on the Gospels and Epistles, new editions 
of Homer, Thucydides, Aristotle ? No sooner does 
one appear than it begins to be forgotten, and 
another is with some anxiety expected. Such a 
perennial stream of interpretation tends to discredit 
itself, and may suggest the thought that it would be 
better to reprint old books instead of writing new 
ones. But there is really some answer to be made 
to the objection. In the first place, we have not so 
completely got rid of the ‘ subjective ’ element as we 
are sometimes inclined to imagine. And after all the 
pains and labour which have been bestowed upon 
them by German and English scholars, we cannot 
be said even now to have editions of the principal 
Classics in which nothing is superfluous and nothing 
wanting, The old failings of the commentator, 
want of proportion, ostentation of learning, love of 
emendation, perverse ingenuity, the habit of contro- 
versy, still cling to him. Secondly, although many 
old editions are better than most new ones, the 
subtle advance of philological criticism, even during 
the last thirty or forty years, does make the cor- 
rection of old-fashioned opinions necessary; there is 
hardly any book written in this century which does 
not require such a purgation almost equally with 
those of preceding centuries. Little if anything can 
now be added to the sources of our knowledge, but 
there is a higher standard of evidence by which 
our materials have to be estimated; and more dis- 
crimination is needed in separating what is really 
certain from matters of opinion and conjecture. All 
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crinasm requires to be crmased before we can make 
a nearer approach to the truth The radimons of 
famous scholars have not unirequently to be re- 
pudiated in the hght of facts) The wheat has to be 
separated from the chaff: the volummows learning of 
past aves to be recast in easier and more manageable 
forms. And if Greek literanure 1s not to pass away, 
it seems to be necessary that in every age some one 
who has drunk deeply from the onginal fountain 
should renew the love of it in the world, and once 
more present that old life, with its great ideas and 
great actions, its creations in politics and in art, 
like the distant remembrance of youth, before the 
delighted eyes of mankind. 


NOTE. 

In referring to the dates placed in the margin of the English 
text, it must be remembered that Thucydides’ ‘year’ or the ‘ year 
of the war’ begins about three months after the corresponding year 
B.c., and about three months before the corresponding Olympic 
year. For example, the attempt on Poudaea of iv. 135 belongs 
to 422, not to 423 B.c.; and the treaty of v. 47 to OL 89. 4, 
not to Ol. go. 1. 


For the list of Corrigenda see end of Volume 77. 


THUCYDIDES. 


BOOK I. 


THUCYDIDES, an Athenian, wrote the history of the 1. 1. 


war in which the Peloponnesians and the Athenians 
fought against one another. He began to write when 
they first took up arms, believing that it would be great 


and memorable above any previous war. For he argued Greatness 


of the 


that both states were then at the full height of their war. 


military power, and he saw the rest of the Hellenes 
either siding or intending to side with one or other 
of them. No movement ever stirred Hellas more 
deeply than this; it was shared by many of the Bar- 
barians, and might be said even to affect the world at 
large. The character of the events which preceded, 
whether immediately or in more remote antiquity, 
owing to the lapse of time cannot be made out with 
certainty. *®But, judging from the evidence which I 
am able to trust after most careful enquiry ἃ, I should 
imagine that former ages were not great either in their 
wars or in anything else. | 
The country which is now called Hellas was not 


2. 


b e Φ e b Earl - 
regularly settled >in ancient times», The people were aay con 


® Or, connecting ὧν with μακρότατον : ‘But after carrying the 
enquiry to the furthest point at which any trustworthy evidence 
can be obtained.’ 


> Or, taking οὐ πάλαι closely together : ‘ until recent times,’ 


53 B 


Hellas: 


: EARLY INBAZITANTS ΠΣ HELLAS. 

Lo sigeetcesy. and realty κί: cheer ἴσος whenever they 
vain’ Byers coeaowetc Se aches =There was πὸ com- 
Ties | mero. end they cot act seiety how’ imtercourse with 
feces ΟΣ anther ether ἢν and ce sea. The several tribes 
femen Se ποτ. ὦ their own sof ἴξες eaongh to obtain a main- 


ΜΡ We 
et i ge ἜΣΩΣΕ Sram Ὡ. Bot they kad 20 accumulations of © 
πε Ue wealth anc Gd aot paant the ground; for, beg with- 


= 
waite fhe Ost was, thew were never scre that an invader might 


em «A Cunt and despot! them. Living im this manner and 


kaowing that they cocld azyvwhere obtam a bare sub- 
Sstence, they were always ready to migrate; so that 
they had neither great cties mor any considerable 
rescxrrces. The nichest districts were most constantly 
chanzing their inhabitants ; for example, the countries 
which are now called Thessaly and Boeotia, the greater 
part of the Peloponresus with the exception of Arcadia, 
and all the best parts of Hellas. For the productive- 
ness of the land *increased the power of individuals ; 
this in turn was a source of quarrels by which com— 
munities® were ruined, while at the same time they were 
more exposed to attacks from without. Certainly Attica, 
of which the soil was poor and thin, enjoyed a long fre=— 
dom from civil strife, and therefore retained its οτἰρίπαιυ 
inhabitants. And a striking confirmation of my argum— 
ment is afforded by the fact >that Attica through ἱππε -- 
migration increased in population more than any othe=r 
region. For the leading men of Hellas*, when drivem 
out of their own country by war or revolution, sought a= 
asylum at Athens; and from the very earliest times, beim 
admitted to rights of citizenship, so greatly in 


® Or, ‘gave to some communities greater power ; this was a sourso® 
of quarrels, by which they’ etc. 

b Or, taking ἐς ra ἄλλα in another sense: ‘that Attica througi 
immigration increased in population quite out of proportion to her 
increase in other respects ;’ or, supplying τὴν Ἑλλάδα and taking 
μετοικίας in another sense: ‘And here is a striking confirmation of 
my argument that the constant migrations were the cause which 
prevented the rest of Hellas from increasing equally with Attica, 
The leading men of Hellas,’ etc 


4 PIRACY. 


Ι. στελῖ part of what is now termed the Hellenic sea; he 
ecoquers conquered the Cyclades, and was the first coloniser of 
and clears Most of them, expelling the Carians and appointing his 
τς Own sons to govern in them. Lastly, it was he who, 

from a natural desire to protect his growing revenues, 
sought, as far as he was able. to clear the sea of pirates. 

5- For in ancient times both Hellenes and Barbarians, as 

well the inhabitants of the coast as of the islands, when 
they began to find their way to one another by sea had 
recourse to piracy. They were commanded by powerful 
chiefs, who took this means of increasing their wealth 
and providing for their poorer followers. They would 
fall upon the unwalled and straggling towns, or rather 
villages, which they plundered, and maintained them- 
selves by the plunder of them; for, as yet, such an 
occupation was held to be honourable and not disgrace- 
ful. This is proved by the practice of certain tribes on 
the mainland who, to the present day, glory in piratical 
exploits, and by the witness of the ancient poets, in whose 
verses the question is invariably asked of newly-arrived 
voyagers, whether they are pirates*; which implies that 
neither those who are questioned disclaim, nor those 
who are interested in knowing censure the occupation. 
The land too was infested by robbers; and there are 
parts of Hellas in which the old practices still continue, 
as for example among the Ozolian Locrians, Aetolians, 
Acarnanians, and the adjacent regions of the continent, 
The fashion of wearing arms among these continental 

6. tribes is a relic of their old predatory habits. For in 
Old cash ancient times all Hellenes carried weapons because their. 
are still ex- homes were undefended and intercourse was unsafe ; like 
some parts the Barbarians they went armed in their every-day life, 
tr: dress of “nd the continuance of the custom in certain parts of 
Athenians the country proves that it once prevailed everywhere. 
Spartans. The Athenians were the first who laid aside arms 

and adopted an easier and more luxurious way of life. 
Quite recently the old-fashioned refinement of dress still 


® Od. iii. 73 ff; ix. 252; Hymn to Apoll. 452 ff 
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8 NUMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


sceptical. The greatness of cities should be estimated 
by their real power and not by appearances. And we 
may fairly suppose the Trojan expedition to have been 
greater than any which preceded it, although according 
to Homer, if we may once more appeal to his testimony, 
not equal to those of our own day. He was a poet, and 
may therefore be expected to exaggerate; yet, even 
upon his showing, the expedition was comparatively 
small. For it numbered, as he tells us, twelve hundred 
ships, those of the Boeotians* carrying one hundred and 
twenty men each, those of Philoctetes” fifty ; and by these 
numbers he may be presumed to indicate the largest and 
the smallest ships ; else why in the catalogue is nothing 
said about the size of any others? That the crews were 
all fighting men as well as rowers he clearly implies 
when speaking of the ships of Philoctetes; for he tells 
us that all the oarsmen were likewise archers. And it 
is not to be supposed that many who were not sailors 
weuld accompany the expedition, except the kings and 
principal officers ; for the troops had to cross the sea, 
bringing with them the materials of war, in vessels with- 
out decks, built after the old piratical fashion. Now if 
we take a mean between the crews, the invading forces 
will appear not to have been very numerous when we re- 
member that they were drawn from the whole of Hellas. 

The cause of the inferiority was not so much the want 
of men as the want of money; the invading army was 
limited by the difficulty of obtaining supplies to such a 
number as might be expected to live on the country in 
which they were to fight. After their arrival at Troy, 
when they had won a battle (as they clearly did, for 
otherwise they could not have fortified their camp), even 
then they appear not to have used the whole of their 
force, but to have been driven by want of provisions to 
the cultivation of the Chersonese and to pillage. And in 
consequence of this dispersion of their forces, the Trojans 
were enabled to hold out against them during the whole 


8 Il, ii. 509, 510. b I). ii. 719, 720. 


Is CORINTATAS AND OTHER NAVIES. 


Ls ctties increased, and m most of them tyrannies were 


Cnecyra, kings, having fixed prerogatives. The Hellenes likewise 
wamca, began to build navies and to make the sea their element. 
Piucoea The Corinthians are said to have first adopted i 
like the modem style of shrtp-building, and the oldest 
Hellenic triremes to have been constructed at Connth. 
A Corinthian ship-builder, Ameinocles, appears to have 
built four ships for the Samians; he went to Samos 
about three hundred years before the end of the Pelo- Bc. 
ponnesian War. And the earliest naval engagement on! 
record is that between the Corinthians and Corcyraeans 
which occurred about forty years later. Corinth, being BC 
seated on an isthmus, was naturally from the first a7 
centre of commerce ; for the Hellenes within and with- 
out the Peloponnese in the old days, when they commu- 
nicated chiefly by land, had to pass through her territory 
in order to reach one another. Her wealth too was a 
source of power, as the ancient poets testify, who speak 
of ‘Corinth the rich*.’ When navigation grew more com- 
mon, the Corinthians, having already acquired a fleet, 
were able to put down piracy; they offered a market 
both by sea and land, and with the increase of riches 
the power of their city increased yet more. Later, in the BC 
time of Cyrus, the first Persian king, and of Cambyses a 
his son, the Ionians had a large navy; they fought with τς 
Cyrus, and were for a time masters of the sea around 5 
their own coasts. Polycrates,too, who was tyrant of 7 
Samos in the reign of Cambyses, had a powerful navy BC 
and subdued several of the islands, among them Rhenea, O1 5 
which he dedicated to the Delian Apollo». And the 3 
Phocaeans, when they were colonising Massalia, defeated B.c. 
the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. OL. 
14. These were the most powerful navies, and even these, 
Scarcity of which came into existence many generations after the 


triremes. 


Smaliness Trojan War, appear to have consisted chiefly of fifty- 
nianand oared vessels and galleys of war, as in the days of Troy; 
Acginetan 

fleets. 8. Tl. ii, 570. b Cp. iii. 104 init. 


12 OVERTHROW OF THE TYRANTS. 


I. thrown Croesus and subdued the countries between the B.c 
(1)The — river Halys and the sea, made war against them and οἱ 
rising power . . . 
of the enslaved the cities on the mainland. Some time after- Bc 
Persians. wards, Darius, strong in the possession of the Phoenician 

fleet, conquered the islands also. 

17. Nor again did the tyrants of the Hellenic cities ex- 
(2) The tend their thoughts beyond their own interest, that is, 
petty aims . . . 
andcau- the security of their persons, and the aggrandisement 
tous ne ne Of themselves and their families. They were extremely 
tyrants. cautious in the administration of their government, and 

nothing considerable was ever effected by them; they 
only fought with their neighbours, as in Sicily, where 
their power attained its greatest height. Thus for a 
long time everything conspired to prevent Hellas from 
uniting in any gseat action and to paralyse enterprise 
in the individual states. | 

18. At length the tyrants of Athens and of the rest of ΒΟ 
They were Hellas (which had been under their dominion long before οἱ 
at length 
overthrown Athens), at least the greater number of them, and with 
by ep the exception of the Sicilian the last who ever ruled, 
four hun- were put down by the Lacedaemonians. For although 
hasbeen Lacedaemon, after the conquest* of the country by the 
governed. Dorians who now inhabit it, remained long unsettled, 

and indeed longer than any country which we know, 
nevertheless she obtained good laws at an earlier period 
than any other, and has never been subject to tyrants; 
she has preserved the same form of government for 
rather more than four hundred years, reckoning to the Bc 
end of the Peloponnesian War. It was the excellence of $7 
her constitution which gave her power, and thus enabled 
her to regulate the affairs of other states. Not long after 
the overthrow of the tyrants by the Lacedaemonians, the 
battle of Marathon was fought between the Athenians gc 
and-the Persians ; ten years later, the Barbarian returned 0 
with the vast armament which was to enslave Hellas, Οἱ. 
In the greatness of the impending danger, the Lacedae- 


monians, who were the most powerful state in Hellas, 
® Reading κτῆσιν. | 


14 EMENDATIONS OF HISTORY. 


I. bare recital of all the proofs of them*. Men do not dis- 
criminate, and are too ready to receive ancient traditions 
about their own as well as about other countries. For 
example, most Athenians think that Hipparchus was 
actually tyrant when he was slain by Harmodius and B. 
Aristogeiton; they are not aware that Hippias was the 
eldest of the sons of Peisistratus, and succeeded him, and 
that Hipparchus and Thessalus were only his brothers *. 
At the last moment, Harmodius and Aristogeiton sud- 
denly suspected that Hippias had been forewarned by 
some of their accomplices. They therefore abstained 
fram attacking him, but, wishing to do something before 
they were seized, and not to risk their lives in vain, they 
slew Hipparchus, with whom they fell in near the temple 
called Levcorium as he was marshalling the Panathenaic 
processian, There are many other matters, not obscured 
by time, but cantemporary, about which the other 
Hellenes are equally mistaken. For example, they 
imagine that the kings af Lacedaeman in their council 
have wot ane but two votes each >, and that in the army 
οἵ the Lacedacmonians there is a division called the 
Wtanate division τι whereas ther never had anything of 
the awt, So httle trouble do men take im the search 
atter tmath: 2 rmadily do they accent whatever comes 
Grst to hand 

ΕΝ Vet aay oa) who upoa the crocads whach I have given 
Uareuns arrives at Que Exh coms as τὸν own about those 
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1. 


τό CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


themselves fighting against one another; and several of 


fatter might them after their capture were repeopled by strangers. 


rated earth- 


quakes, 
ecli 


Never were exile and slaughter more frequent, whether 
in the war or brought about by civil strife. And rumours, 
of which the like had often been current before, but rarely 
verified by fact, now appeared to be well grounded. 
There were earthquakes unparalleled in their extent and 
fury, and eclipses of the sun more numerous than are re- 
corded to have happened in any former age; there were 
also in some places great droughts causing famines, and 
lastly the plague which did immense harm and destroyed 
numbers of the people. All these calamities fell upon 
Hellas simultaneously with the war, which began when 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians violated the thirty 
years truce concluded by them after the recapture of 
Euboea*, Why they broke it and what were the: grounds 
of quarrel I will first set forth, that in time to come no 
man may be at a loss to know what was the origin of 
this great war. The real though unavowed cause I believe 
to have been the growth of the Athenian power, which 
terrified the Lacedaemonians and forced them into war; 
but the reasons publicly alleged on either side were as 
follows. 

The city of Epidamnus is situated on the right hand 
as you sail up the Ionian Gulf. Near it dwelt the 
Taulantians, a barbarian tribe of the Illyrian race. The 
place was colonised by the Corcyraeans, but under the 
leadership of a Corinthian, Phalius, son of Eratocleides, 


’ who was of the lineage of Heracles; he was invited, 


according to ancient custom, from the mother city, and 
Corinthians and other Dorians joined in the colony. In 
process of time Epidamnus became great and populous, 
but there followed a long period of civil commotion, and 
the city is said to have been brought low in a war against 
the neighbouring barbarians, and to have lost her ancient 
power. At last, shortly before the Peloponnesian War; 
the notables were overthrown and driven out by the 

8 Cp. i. 115, 146. 
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24 SPEECH OF THE CORCYRAEANS. 


‘But again, you will not break the treaty with the Lace- B. 


daemonians®* by receiving us: for we are not allies either 
of you or of them. What says the treaty >—‘Any Hel- 
lenic city which is the ally of no one may join whichever 
league it pleases.’ And how monstrous, that they should 
man their ships, not only from their own confederacy, but 
from Hellas in general, nay, even from your subjects, 
while they would debar us from the alliance which natu- 
rally offers and from every other, and will denounce it 
as a crime if you accede to our request. With far better 
rcason shall we complain of you if you refuse. For you 
will be thrusting away us who are not your enemies and 
are in peril; and, far from restraining the enemy and 
the aggressor, you will be allowing him to gather fresh 
forces out of your own dominions. How unjust is this! 
Surely if you would be impartial you should either 
prevent the Corinthians from hiring soldiers in your 
dominions, or send to us also such help as you can be 
induced to send ; but it would be best of all if you would 
openly receive and assist us. Many, as we have already 
intimated, are the advantages which we offer. Above 
all, our enemies are your enemies, which 15 the best 
guarantee of fidelity in an ally; and they are not weak 
but well able to injure those who secede from them. 
Again, when the proffered alliance is that of a maritime 
and not of an inland power, it is a far more serious 
matter to refuse. You should, if possible, allow no one 
to have a fleet but yourselves ; or, if this is impossible, 
whoever is strongest at sea, make him your friend. 
‘Some one may think that the course which we recom- 
mend is expedient, but he may be afraid that if he is 
convinced by our arguments he will break the treaty. 
To him we reply, that if he will only strengthen himself. 
he may make a present of his fears to the enemy, but 
that if he reject the alliance he will be weak, and then 
his confidence, however reassuring to himself, will be 
anything but terrifying to enemies who are strong. It 
® Cp. i. 115 init. 


26 SPEECH OF THE CORINTHIANS. 


I. visit their neighbours, but foreign ships are constantly Β B 
driven to their shores by stress of weather. And all the 
time they screen themselves under the specious name of 
neutrality, making believe that they are unwilling to be 
the accomplices of other men’s crimes. But the truth is 
that they wish to keep their own criminal courses to 
themselves: where they are strong, to oppress; where 
they cannot be found out, to defraud; and whatever they 
may contrive to appropriate, never to be ashamed. If 
they were really upright men, as they profess to be, the 
greater their immunity from attack the more clearly they 
might have made their honesty appear by a willingness 
to submit differences to arbitration. | 

38. ‘But such they have not shown themselves either to- 
Wego to wards us or towards others. Although they are our 
them be- colony they have always stood aloof from us, and now 
have they are fighting against us on the plea that they were 
wronged not sent out to be ill used. To which we rejoin that we 
sulted us. did not send them out to be insulted by them, but that 

we might be recognised as their leaders and receive 
proper respect. At any rate our other colonies honour 
us; no city is more beloved by her colonies than Corinth. 
That we are popular with the majority proves that the 
Corcyraeans have no reason to dislike us; *and, if it 
seems extraordinary that we should go to war with them, 
our defence is that the injury which they-are doing us is 
unexampled*. Even if we had been misled by passion, 
it would have been honourable in them to make allow- 
ance for us, and dishonourable in us to use violence when 
they showed moderation. But they have wronged us 
over and over again in their insolence and pride of 
wealth; and now there is our colony of Epidamnus 
which they would not acknowledge in her distress, but 
when we came to her rescue, they seized and are now 
holding by force. 

20. ‘They pretend that they first offered to have the matter 


® Or, ‘and thcre is nothing extraordinary in our going to war 
with them, for they are doing us an unexampled i injury.’ 


34 MESSAGE OF THE CORINTHIANS. 


Ι. station at Leucimmé almost as soon as they were sighted. BA 
At first in the darkness the Corcyraeans feared that they 
were enemies, but they soon recognised them and the 
Athenian vessels came to anchor. 

52. On the next day the thirty Athenian and all the 
The Corin’ Corcyraean ships which were fit for service, wanting to 
toreturn ascertain whether the Corinthians would fight, sailed to 

the harbour at Sybota where their fleet lay. The Corin- 

thians, putting out into deep water, drew up their ships 

in line and so remained, but they did not intend to begin 

the battle. For they saw that fresh ships, which had re- 

ceived no damage in the action, had arrived from Athens, 

and their own position was one of great difficulty. They 

had to guard the prisoners in their vessels, and there were 

no means of refitting in such a desert place. They were 

more disposed to consider how they should get home 

than to fight. For they feared that the Athenians, deem- 

ing the peace, now that blows had been exchanged, to be 
already broken, would intercept their return. 

. They therefore determined to send a few men in a boat 

1 without a flag of truce to the Athenians, and so test their 

with the / intentions. The men were to deliver the following mes- 

A sage: ‘You do wrong, Athenians, to begin war and 

violate the treaty. We were only chastising our enemies, 

and you come with a hostile force and place yourselves 

between us and them. If it is your intention to hinder 

us from sailing to Corcyra, or whithersoever we choose, 

and you are going to break the treaty, take us first and 

deal with us as enemies.’ Whereupon all the Corcyraeans 

who were within hearing cried out ‘Take and kill them.’ 

But the Athenians replied: ‘Men of Peloponnesus, we are 

not beginning war, and we are not violating the treaty; 

we are only aiding the Corcyraeans, who are our allies. 

If you mean to sail against Corcyra or any place belong- 

ing to the Corcyraeans, we will do our utmost to prevent 

‘ you, but, if you want to go anywhere else, you may.’ 

54. ἢ. Reassured by this reply, the Corinthians prepared to 

The Corin ‘sail home, first setting up a trophy at the Sybota which 


36 DEFECTION OF PERDICCAS. 


I. colony, although at this time the tributary and ally of Bc 
nians com- Athens. Now the Corinthians were forming plans of Ol 
Potidacans vengeance, and the Athenians, who suspected their in- 


to mae thelr tentions, commanded the Potidaeans to raze their walls 
to give | ΟἹ the side of Pallené and give hostages; also to send 
away and not to receive for the future the magistrates 
whom the Corinthians annually sent to them. For they 
were afraid lest the Potidaeans might be persuaded by 
the Corinthians and Perdiccas to revolt, and might induce 
the rest of Chalcidicé to follow their example. 
These measures of precaution were taken by the 
Kerk Athenians immediately after the sea-fight off Corcyra. 
with the The hostility of the Corinthians was no longer doubtful, 
ami triesfo and Perdiccas, king of Macedon, the son of Alexander, 
Metwen}. hitherto the friend and ally of Athens, had now become an 
wee enemy. He had quarrelled with the Athenians because 
they had made an alliance with his brother Philip and 
with Derdas, who were leagued against him. Alarmed 
᾿ by their attitude, he sent envoys to Sparta and did all he. 
could to stir up a war between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nese. He also sought the alliance of Corinth, for he had 
n eye to the revolt of Potidaea; and he proposed to 
the Chakidians and to the Bottiaeans that they should 
join in the revolt, thinking, that if he had the assistance 
of the negthbouring peoples, the difficulties of the war 
- woukl be diminished. The Athenians became aware of 
1 his designs and resolved to forestall the revolt of the 
cities, They were already intending to send against 
FPerdicvas thirty ships and a thousaad hopites ander the 
cammand of Archestratus the wa οὗ Lycomedes, and 
ten others, and they todd them ademrals to take hostaves 
from the Potdiaeans aad to demoish ther wall They 
. were aks to keep a watch over the tows in the aach- 
“Ngourhand and prevent amy aftempé at rebelboa, 
3S Neanwhale the Poodacans sent envows t> the Athenians 
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I, Athens, and the Athenians, when they heard that Aris- Β' 
Athenian teus had come with reinforcements, sent against the re- ° 
mentsunder volted towns forty ships and two thousand of their own 


en hoplites under the command of Callias the son of Cal- 
Macedonia; iades, and four others. The expedition, sailing first of 
a teapeay all to Macedonia, found that the former thousand had just 

ce with taken Thermé and were blockading Pydna; they joined in 
and move the siege themselves; but before long the Athenian army 


cage, = were constrained to come to an understanding and make 
an alliance with Perdiccas. For Potidaea, now that Aris- 
teus had arrived, urgently demanded their presence; so 
they prepared to quit Macedonia. They first marched out 
of their way to Beroea, which they attempted to take with- 
out success. Returning to their route, they moved on by 
land towards Potidaea with three thousand hoplites of 
their own and a large force of allies; they had also six 
hundred Macedonian horse, who fought under Philip and 
Pausanias; meanwhile their ships, in number seventy, 
sailed along the coast. Proceeding by slow marches, they 
arrived on the third day at Gigonus and there encamped. 
62. The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesian force under 
Aristeus had now taken up a position at the Isthmus 
ment at the on the side towards Olynthus, where they. awaited 
Pallene. the coming of the Athenians; they held their market 
outside the walls of Potidaea. The allies had chosen 
Aristeus general of all the infantry, and of the cavalry 
Perdiccas, for he had no sooner joined than he again 
deserted the Athenians: and was now fighting on the 
side of the Potidaeans, having appointed Iolaus *to be 
his lieutenant at home*. The plan of Aristeus was as 
follows :—His own army was to remain on the Isthmus 
and watch for the approach of the Athenians, while the 
Chalcidians, their allies from beyond the Isthmus, and the 
two hundred horse furnished by Perdiccas were stationed 
at Olynthus; and as soon as the Athenians attacked 
Aristeus and his army, they were to fall upon them in 
8. Or, ‘to take his place with the expedition ;° cp. afra, np rapa 

casa δόσαν 7 


40 BLOCKADE OF POTIDAEA. 


TY. and their allies, there fell somewhat less than three B. 
hundred; of the Athenians, a hundred and fifty, and 7 
their general Callias. 

64. The Athenians instantly blockaded the town on the 

Tee Ate side towards the Isthmus, raising a wall, which they 


ΝΣ suarded ; but the side towards Pallene was left open. 


Sexe coy They were conscious that they were too weak both to 
cece τοὺς cuard the Isthmus and, crossing over to Pallené, there 
behaves: to build another wall: they feared that if they divided 
te the bet their forces, they would be attacked by the Potidaeans 
ress and their allies Afterwards, when the Athenians at 
Five. home heard that en the side towards Pallené Potidaca 
tone Was not invested. they sent out sixteen hundred hoplites 
of their own under the command of Phonmio the son of 
Asopus, On hss amval in Pallend δὲ made Aphytis his 
bead-quarters, and breught hrs army by slow marches up 
τὸ Pooaea, wasting the coentry as be went along. No 
Od Came cut to meet bm, and so be bezkt a wall towards 
Pateee. Poodnen was now coee’y invested on both 
sadesx. wits the Atherna εἶκον crutung about. cut off 
Δ coommumxaton frees the sea. 
ὃς. Amstens ὡσερατειν of saving the place unless aad came 
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Calin tne SRL. ἔσαν. acsckas to isbam’ provisions, he pro- 
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your own political and social life, *makes you distrust 
others who, like ourselves, have something unpleasant 


pean of the the to say *, and this temper of mind, though favourable to 


ιν. 


moderation, too often leaves you in ignorance of what 
is going on outside your own country. Time after time 
we have warned you of the mischief which the Athenians 
would do to us, but instead of taking our words to heart, 
you chose to suspect that we only spoke from interested 
motives. «nd this is the reason why you have brought 
the allies to Sparta too late, not before but after the in- 
jury has been inflicted, and when they are smarting under 
the sense of it. Which of them all has a better right to 
speak than ourselves, who have the heaviest accusations 
to make, outraged as we are by the Athenians, and neg- 
lected by you? If the crimes which they are commit- 
tins against Hellas were being done in a comer, then you 
mht be wmorant. and we should have to inform you of 
them : but now, what aced of many words? Some of us, 
as you we. have been already enslaved; they are at this 
monnt intruing acaimst ethers. notably against allies 
οἱ ours: and Κα aco they had made ail their pre- 
arntoss in expectatoa of war. Ese why did they 
eoxiaxe from her alkesmace Coccyra. which they still hold 
wa ἀξάχεκιε of us, and why are they biockadias Potidaeca, 
the hatter a κε advartareccs post for the command 
wf the Thracaa peatescia. the ΚΈΘΕΣ a creat naval 
power whith michkt dave asestad the Peionommesans? 
“And the bilawe of χὰ Chs rss om woo: for vou 
erguaaly ackwed them to betiy ther ctr after the 
Forsaa War? und afterwards to bund ther Lome W: 
end to thes how wou hare gome on Gettandimr of Gbherty 
dhear uniortomat Sahexts aad ace now beam to take 
R awar fom woot ows alies Fee She croe ensiver of 
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I. Thus spoke the Corinthians. Now there happened to B.c. 

72, be staying at Lacedaemon an Athenian embassy which O18 
Some Athe- had come on other business, and when the envoys heard 
whohappen What the Corinthians had said, they felt bound to go be- 
Sparta de. fore the Lacedaemonian assembly, not with the view of 
sire toad- answering the accusations brought against them by the 


assembly. cities, but they wanted to put before the Lacedaemonians 
the whole question, and make them understand that they 
should take time to deliberate and not be rash. They. 
also desired to set forth the greatness of their city, re- 
minding the elder men of what they knew, and inform- 
ing the younger of what lay beyond their experience. 
They thought that their words would sway the Lace- 
daemonians in the direction of peace. So they came 
and said that, if they might be allowed, they too would 
like to address the people. The Lacedaemonians invited 
them to come forward, and they spoke as follows :— 

73. ‘We were not sent here to argue with your allies, but 
on a special mission ; observing, however, that no small 
outcry has arisen against us, we have come forward, not 
to answer the accusations which they bring (for you are 
not judges before whom either we or they have to plead), 
but to prevent you from lending too ready an ear to 
their bad advice and so deciding wrongly about a very 
serious question. We propose also, in reply to the wider 
charges which are raised against us, to show that what 
we have acquired we hold rightfully and that our city is 
not to be despised. 

They recall ‘Of the ancient deeds handed down by tradition and 

the memory 

of their | Which no eye of any one who hears us ever saw, why 

services in_should we speak? But of the Persian War, and other 

War. events which you yourselves remember, speak we must, 
*although we have brought them forward so often that 
the repetition of them is disagreeable to us*. When we 
faced those perils we did so for the common benefit : in 
the solid good you shared, and of the glory, whatever 


® Or, ‘although it may be disagreeable to you to hear what we 
are always bringing forward.’ 
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I, help us were still inhabited and you might hope to re- B 
turn to them ; your concern was for yourselves and not 
for us; at any rate you remained at a distance while we 
had anything to lose. But we went forth from a city 
which was no more, and fought for one of which there 
was small hope; and yet we saved ourselves, and bore 
our part in saving you. If, in order to preserve our land, 
like other states, we had gone over to the Persians at 
first, or afterwards had not ventured to embark because 
our ruin was already complete, it would have been use- 
less for you with your weak navy to fight at sea, but 
everything would have gone quietly just as the Persian 
desired. 

75: ‘Considering, Lacedaemonians, the energy and sagacity 
they ben which we then displayed, do we deserve to be so bitterly 
hated for hated by the other Hellenes merely because we have an 
saved Hel empire? ‘That empire was not acquired by force; but 
empirewas YOU would not stay and make an end of the Barbarian, 
nor an usr and the allies came of their own accord and asked us to 


pation, but 
thegrowth be their leaders. The subsequent development of our 


stances. power was originally forced upon us by circumstances ; 

fear was our first motive; afterwards ambition, and then 

interest stepped in. And when we had incurred the 

| hatred of most of our allies; when some of them had 

. already revolted and been subjugated, and you were no 

\ longer the friends to us which you once had been, but 

΄ς suspicious and ill-disposed, how could we without great 

/ risk relax our hold? For the cities as fast as they fell 

» away from us would have gone over to you. And no 

_ man is to be reproached who seizes every possible ad- 
vantage when the danger is so great. 

76. ‘At all events, Lacedaemonians, we may retort that you, 

The Lace- in the exercise of your supremacy, manage the cities of 

Δ have Peloponnesus to suit your own views; and that if you, 

"wee and not we, had persevered in the command of the allies. 

long enough to be hated, you would have been quite as 

intolerable to them as we are, and would have been com- 

pelled, for the sake of your own safety, to rule with a 
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I. them far more grievous wrongs; but now our dominion ts BC. 


The ruler of odious in their eyes. And no wonder: the ruler of the 
day is 


always un- day is always detested by his subjects, nd should your 
popular. 


empire supplant ours, may not you lose the good-will 
which you owe to the fear of us? Lose it you certainly 
will, if you mean again to exhibit the temper of which you 
gave a specimen when, for a short time, you led the con- 
federacy against the Persian. For the institutions under 
which you live are incompatible with those of foreign 
states ; and further, when any of you goes abroad, he 
respects neither these nor any other Hellenic laws®*. 

78. ‘Do not then be hasty in deciding a question which is 
The Lace serious; and do not, by listening to the misrepresenta- 
Saki wat’ tions and complaints of others, bring trouble upon your- 
She instiga> selves. Realise. while there is time, the inscrutable 
wal nature of war; and how when protracted it generally 

ends in becoming ἃ mere matter of chance, over which 
neither of us can have any control. the event being 
equally unknown and equally hazardous to both. The 
misfortune is that in their hurry to go to war, men begin 
with blows. and when a reverse comes upon them, then 
have recourse to words. But neither you, nor we, have 
as yet committed this mistake ; and theretore while both 
wus can sal] choose the prudent part, we tell you not to 
break the peace or violate your aaths. Let our differences 
he determined by arbitration. according to the treaty. If 
yeu refuse we call to witmes: the Gods. by whom you 
have sworn, that you are the authoss of the war; and 
we will do cor best to <trtke in returr_ 

τῷ. When the Lacedacmonnas ha! heard the charges 

Wrowcht by the allies acainst the Athenians, and their 
r\mier, they ordered evervthody bat themselves to 
wititraw, and defberated abee. The mapority were 
agreed that there was mow ἃ ΟΣ cane against the 
Asesinas and that thew mck Sct at ance. But 
Aznbalams ther Rigg, eho eas box to be both an 

e Yor the manda of Spartan adores ghowad, Gn i 935 i 1303 
BR ses Boot BaD wR Ry WAR Contre Ἐπφοδει, ὃς. δε. 
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‘-I. have begun the quarrel. We must not for one moment BC. 
flatter ourselves that if we do but ravage their country the 
war will be at an end. Nay, I fear that we shall bequeath 
it to our children; for the Athenians with their high 
spirit will never barter their liberty to save their land, 
or be terrified like novices at the sight of war. 

82. ‘Not that I would have you shut your eyes to their 
Do not take designs and abstain from unmasking them, or tamely 
uparmsye" suffer them to injure our allies. But do not take up arms 

yet. Let us first send and remonstrate with them: we 
need not let them know positively whether we intend to 
goto warornot. In the meantime our own preparations 
may be going forward; we may seek for allies wherever 
we can find them, whether in Hellas or among the Bar- 
barians, who will supply our deficiencies in ships and 
money. Those who, like ourselves, are exposed to 
Athenian intrigue cannot be blamed if in self-defence 
they seek the aid not of Hellenes only, but of Barbarians. 
And we must develope our own resources to the utmost. 
If they listen to our ambassadors, well and good ; but, if 
not, in two or three years’ time we shall be in a stronger 
position, should we then determine to attack them. Per- 
haps too when they begin to see that we are getting 
ready, “and that our words are to be interpreted by our 
actions*, they may be more likely to yield; for their 
fields will be still untouched and their goods undespoiled, 
and it will be in their power to save them by their 
decision. Think of their land simply in the light of a 
hostage, all the more valuable in proportion as it is 
better cultivated ; you should spare it as long as you 
can, and not by reducing them to despair make their 
resistance more obstinate. For if we allow ourselves to 
be stung into premature action by the reproaches of our 
allies, and waste their country before we are ready, we 
shall only involve Peloponnesus in more and more diffi- 
culty and disgrace. Charges brought by cities or persons 
against one another can be satisfactorily arranged ; but 
® Or, ‘and that oar words tuo sound a note of war.’ 
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I. they have common prudence, and let our preparations be, a. 
not words, but deeds. Our hopes ought not to rest on 
the probability of their making mistakes, but on our own 
caution and foresight. We should remember that one 
man is much the same as another, and that he is best 
who 15 trained in the severest school. 

85. ‘These are principles which our fathers have handed 
We can ak down to us, and we maintain to our lasting benefit; we 
aad should must not lose sight of them, and when many lives and 
tion ει. much wealth, many cities and a great name are at stake, 

we must not be hasty, or make up our minds in a few 
short hours ; we must take time. We can afford to wait, 
when others cannot, because we are strong. And now, 
send to the Athenians and remonstrate with them 
both about Potidaea, and about the other wrongs of 
which your allies complain. They say that they are 
wuling to have the matter tried; and against one who 
otters to submit to justice you must not proceed as 
ayainst a criminal until his cause has been heard. In 
the meantime prepare for war. This decision will be 
the best for yourselves and the most formidable to your 
enemies.” 

Thus spoke Archidamus. Last of all, Sthenelaidas, at 
that time one of the Ephors. came torward and addressed 
the Lacedaemomians as failows :--- 

S6. Ἵ do act know what the loag speeches of the Athennrns 
Wess mean. They have been loud im them on prase, but 
ssa Dewar they do δὸς pretend to say that they are dealing honestly 

with our alles and with the Peloponmesss. If they be- 
haved weil in the Persan War and are now behaving 
badly to us ther ought to be puntsbed twice ower, because 
they were ome good men aad have becwere bad. But 
we are the Sawe Bow us we were then, aad we shall not 
dg ous Gaty tf we allow eur alles to be di-ced, and put 
okt ehwag them. for ther camace pat af thes troubles, 
Uthers may have ΚΝ aa’ hos ant boeses, but we 
have Nave allies and we mest noe betray them to the 
Artiomians It thee wore setter ὃς weed only, by words 
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I. and of their increasing power*. For they saw the greater 
part of Hellas already subject to them. 

89. . How the Athenians attained the position in which BC 
The Athe- they rose to greatness I will now proceed to describe. 
the retreat When the Persians, defeated both by sea and land, had re- 
onthe treated from Europe, and the remnant of the fleet, which 
continue had escaped to Mycale, had there perished, Leotychides, 

the Lacedaemonian king, who had commanded the Hel- 
lenes in the battle, returned home with the allies from Pe- 
loponnesus. But the Athenians and their allies from Ionia: 
and the Hellespont, who had recently revolted from the 
king, persevered and besieged Sestos, at that time still 
in the hands of the Persians. Remaining there through 
the winter they took the place, which the Barbarians 
deserted. The allies then sailed back from the Helles- 
pont to their respective homes. Meanwhile the Athenian 
people, now quit of the Barbarians, fetched their wives, 
their children, and the remains of their property from 
the places in which they had been deposited, and set to 
work, rebuilding the city and the walls. Of the old line 
of wall but a small part was left standing. Most of the 
houses were in ruins, a few only remaining in which the 
chief men of the Persians had lodged. 

90. The Lacedaemonians knew what would happen and 
The Lace Sent an embassy to Athens. They would rather them- 
atthe ist selves have seen neither the Athenians nor any one else 
gation οἱ protected by a wall; but their main motive was the 
try to pre importunity of their ‘allies, who dreaded not only the 
Athenians Athenian navy, which had until lately been quite small, 
bulking but also the spint which had animated them in the Per- 
sian War. So the Lacedaemonians requested them not 
to restore their walls®, but on the contrary to join with 
them in razing the fortifications of other towns outside 
the Peloponnesus which had them standing. They did 
not reveal their real wishes or the suspicion which they 
entertained of the Athenians, but argued that the Bar- 
barian, if he again attacked them. would then have no 


* Cpr i 23 δα. ‘ CAL 69 mix. 
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I. | Lacedaemonians, when they heard the truth, might not B.C. 
allow them to return. So the Athenians detained the os 
envoys, and Themistocles, coming before the Lacedae- 
monians, at length declared in so many words that Athens 
was now provided with walls and could protect her 
citizens; henceforward, if the Lacedaemonians or their 
allies wished at any time to negotiate, they must deal 
with the Athenians as with men who knew quite well 
what was for their own and the common good. When 
they boldly resolved to leave their city and go on board 
ship, they did not first ask the advice of the Lacedae- 
monians, and, when the two states met in council, their 
own judgment had been as good as that of any one. 
And now they had arrived at an independent opinion 
that it was better far, and would be more advantageous 
both for themselves and for the whole body of the allies, 
that their city should have a wall; when any member of 
a confederacy had not equal military advantages, his 
counsel could net be of equal weight or worth. Ejther 
all the alles should pull down their walls, or they should 
acknowledge that the Athenians were in the nght. 

Q2. On hearing these words the Lacedaemonians did not 
Breage openly quarrel with the Athenians: for they professed 
wamareeyz, tAt the embassy had been desirned. not to interfere with 
aE. them, but to adler ἃ sucvestion for the public good ; be- 
quand τκὶςε at that time the patretium wich the Athenians 
had digplaved in the Persaan War had created ἃ warm 
teeling of triendhness between the two ates. Thev were 
anaoved at the fanture of thetr purpose bet thew did not 
show it -And the envors on etther Ξαῖς returmed home 
warthrt aay formal coenplae. 

Ia sack hurried fashion dai the Athesass rebuild the 
wales of thetic cttw. | To thes caw the structure shoes evi: 
Joe of Baste. The foumdatoms ace ganie up of all 
WEES OF MORES, UR SOS PURSE σατο ἂρ, amt bad jast 
$3 αν worker Bead? τόκον: There were muzaw columns 
TM τλῖτα πος sepmbiees,. at mre ot sqomes already 
Cah weer ae She work. Te creat of che oity was 
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I. He had already begun to be oppressive, and the allies B.c 

95. were offended with him, especially the Ionians and others 476. 

‘The allies, who had been recently emancipated from the king. So 76: 
ate ns they had recourse to their kinsmen the Athenians and 
tu the Ath begged them to be their leaders, and to protect them 
against Pausanias, if he attempted to oppress them. The 
Athenians took the matter up and prepared to interfere, 
being fully resolved to manage the confederacy in their 
own way. In the meantime the Lacedaemonians sum- 
moned Pausanias to Sparta, intending to investigate 
certain reports which had reached them; for he was ac- 
cused of numerous crimes by Hellenes returning from 
the Hellespont, and appeared to exercise his command 
more after the fashion of a tyrant than of a general. 
His recall occurred at the very time when the hatred 
which he inspired had induced the allies, with the ex- 
ception af the Pelopannesians, to transfer themselves to 
the Athenians On arriving at Lacedaemon he was 
punished for the wrongs which he had done to particular 
persons, but he had been also accused of conspiring with 
the Persians and of this. which was the principal charge 
and was generally believed to be proven, he was ac- 
quitted. The covernment however did not continue him 
in his command, but sent in his place Dorcis and certain 
ethers with a smali force. To these the alles refused 
ailecvance. and Dorcis seeing the state of affairs, returned 
home. Henceforth the Lacedaemoazans sent out no more 
commanders for they were atraxd that thos: wham they 
aparated wookd be correpted as thew had found to be the 
case with Pausantas: they Aad Sad emouch of the Persian 
War; λον they thought that the Acbesizss were fally able 
τὸ Rand aad at that Come Oetewed these τὸ de their friends. 
A Tass the Athesians by the goodie: of the alibes. who 
S vee Gxtestead Pacmasias clued the Kackersica 4 Thev im- 
SENAY Sed ὰ δλκὰ of the oties Skowl saoniy money 
ἀχὸ whak of Chee: Shree foe the war ace th Bar- 
ears τὴν avowied chhent Seta τὸ Coangwmate them- 
wes EAE De Res δὸς Ther loses bw Ckwastating the 
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I. failure of military service. For the Athenians were ex- B 
instead of acting and oppressive, using coercive measures towards ὦ 
As hey men who were neither willing nor accustomed to work 
growwrak* hard. And for various reasons they soon began to prove 
nians be- 655 agreeable leaders than at first. They no longer fought 
oppressive. upon an equality with the rest of the confederates, and 
they had no difficulty in reducing them when they re- 
volted. Now the allies brought all this upon themselves; 
for the majority of them disliked military service and 
absence from home, and so they agreed to contribute a 
regular sum of money instead of ships. Whereby the 
Athenian navy was proportionally increased, while they 
themselves were always untrained and unprepared for 
war when they revolted. 
ΙΟΟ. A little later the Athenians and their allies fought two B 
The Athe- battles, one by land and the other by sea, against the ° 


queina Persians, at the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The 
fchtat the Athenians, under the command of Cimon the son of 
rive Exry- Miltiades, on the same day conquered in both, and took 
Revolt of and destroyed Phoenician vessels numbering in all two 
Attempted hundred. After a while the Thasians revolted; a quarrel B 
renal had arisen between them and the Athenians about the ὃ 
polis, Thracian market and the mine on the Thracian coast 
opposite, of which the Thasians received the profits. The 
Athenians sailed to Thasos and, gaining a victory at sea, 
landed upon the island. About the same time they sent 
ten thousand of their own people and of their allies to 
the Strymon, intending to colonise the place then called 
the Nine Ways and now Amphipolis. They gained 
possession of the Nine Ways, which were inhabited by 
the Edoni, but, advancing into the interior of Thrace, 
they *were destroyed at Drabescus in Edonia by the 
united Thracians*, whose country was threatened by the 
new setticment. 
IOl. The Thasians, now defeated and blockaded, had re- 
course to the Lacedacmonians and entreated them to 
2 Or, reading σύμπαντες, as Poppo is inclined to do, ‘were de- 
stroyed to a man ὃν the Thracians,’ 
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return home, they forthwith abandoned the alliance which B.c 
they had made with them against the Persians and went $;" 
over to their Argive enemies. At the same time both 7: 


104. 


Trew 


Argos and Athens bound themselves to Thessaly by a 
common oath of alliance. 

In the tenth year of the siege the defenders of Ithome B.c 
were unable to hold out any longer, and capitulated to οἱ 
the Lacedaemonians. The terms were as follows: They 
were to leave Peloponnesus under a safe-conduct, and 
were never again to return; if any of them were taken 
on Peloponnesian soil, he was to be the slave of his 
captor, Now an ancient oracle of Delphi was current 
among the Lacedaemonians, bidding them let the sup- 
pliant of Ithomaean Zeus go free. So the Messenians 
left Ithome with their wives and children; and the 
Athenians, who were now the avowed enemies of Sparta, 
gave them a home at Naupactus, a place which they had 
just taken from the Ozolian Locrians. 


The Athenians obtained the alliance of the Megarians, nc 
who revolted from the Lacedaemonians because the Co- Ὁ 


rinthians were pressing them hard in a war arising out of 80. 
a question of frontiers. Thus they gained both Megara 
and Pegae; and they built for the Meganans the long 
walls, extending from the city to the port of Nisaea, 
which they garrisoned themselves. This was the original 
and the main cause of the intense hatred which the 
Cannthians entertained towards the Athenians. 


Meanwhile Inaros the son of Psammetichus, king of 3c 


the Libyans who border oa Egypt. had induced the % 
greater part af Eevpt to rewtt from Artaxerxes the 
King. He began the rebellion at Marei. a aty opposite 
the wand af Pharos and, having made himself mer of 
the country, called in the Athenians. Thev were just 
then canning on war against Cypros with two hundred 
ships of their own and of their alles: aad. guitting the 
Wand they went te bs διὰ Thev sailed from the sea 
τὸ the Nike and) evttimg posesmon af two-thirds of 
Mempus pureed to attack the romaimias part called 


I. 


106. 
They suffer 
great loss 
in their 
retreat. 
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The Corinthians now retreated, but a considerable B.c 


number of them were hard pressed, and missing their δ᾽, 
way got into an enclosure belonging to a private person, 
which was surrounded by a great ditch and had no exit. 
The Athenians, perceiving their situation, closed the 
entrance in front with heavy-armed troops, and, placing 
their light troops in a circle round, stoned all who had 
entered the enclosure. This was a great blow to the 
Corinthians; but still the main body of their army 
returned home. 

About this time the Athenians began to build their 
long walls extending to the sea, one to the harbour of 


Phalerum, and the other to the Piraeus. The Phocians B.< 


made an expedition against the Dorians, who inhabit 
Boeum, Citinium, and Erineum, and are the mother 
people of the Lacedaemonians ; one of these towns they 
took. Thereupon the Lacedaemonians under the com- 
mand of Nicomedes the son of Cleombrotus, who was 
general in the place of the king Pleistoanax the son of 
Pausanias (he being at that time a minor), came to the 
assistance of the Dorians with fifteen hundred hoplites 
of their own, and, of their allies, ten thousand, and com- 
pelled the Phocians to make terms and to restore the 
town. They then thought of returning; but there were 
difficulties. Either they might go by sea across the 
Crisaean Gulf, in which case the Athenian fleet would be 
sure to sail round and intercept them, or they might march 
over Mount Geraneia ; but this seemed dangerous when 
the Athenians were holding Megara and Pegae. The pass 
was not easy, and was always guarded by the Athenians, 
who were obviously intending to stop them by that route 
also. So they determined to remain in Boeotia and con- 
sider how they could best get home. They had another 
motive :—Certain Athenians were privately making over- 
tures to them, in the hope that they would put an end to 
the democracy and the building of the long walls. But 
the Athenians were aware of their embarrassment, and 
they also suspected their design against the democracy. 
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I. Persian, who marched overland with a large army and 
defeated the Egyptians and their allies. He drove the 
Hellenes out of Memphis, and finally shut them up in 
the island of Prosopitis, where he blockaded them during 
eighteen months. At length he drained the canal and 
diverted the water, thus leaving their ships high and dry 
and joining nearly the whole island to the mainland. 
He then crossed over with a land force, and took the 
island. 

110. Thus, after six years’ fighting, the cause of the Hellenes 
Nearly the | the in Egypt was lost. A few survivors of their great army B. 
expedition με found their way through Libya to Cyrené ; by far the ot 
i. larger number perished. Egypt again submitted to the 
ment of γα Persian yoke, although Amyrtaeus, the king in the fens, 
triremes, is still held out. He escaped capture owing to the extent 

of the fens and the bravery of their inhabitants, who are 
the most warlike of all the Egyptians. Inarus the king 
of Libya, the chief author of the revolt, was betrayed and 
impaled. Fifty additional triremes, which had been sent 
by the Athenians and their allies to relieve their other 
forces, in ignorance of what had happened, sailed into 
the Mendesian mouth of the Nile. But they were at 
once attacked both from the land and from the sea, 
and the greater part of them destroyed by the Phoeni- 
cian fleet, a few ships only escaping. Thus ended the 
great Egyptian expedition of the Athenians and their 
allies. 

111. About this time Orestes, the exiled son of the Thes- 
Attempted salian king Echecratides, persuaded the Athenians to 
of Orestes, restore him. Taking with them a force of the Boeo- 
lian exile, tians and Phocians, who were now their allies, they 

marched against Pharsalus in Thessaly. They made 
themselves masters of the country in the neighbourhood 
of their camp, but the Thessalian cavalry stopped any 
further advance. They could not take the place, and ° 
none of their plans succeeded; so they returned and 
brought back Orestes. 


The Athe A short time afterwards a thousand Athenians, under 
nians under 
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I. of the same party, set upon them at Coronea and de- B. 
feated them, killing many and taking many prisoners. 
The Athenians then agreed to evacuate Boeotia upon 
condition that the prisoners should be restored. And 
so the Boeotian exiles returned to their homes, and all 
the Boeotians regained their independence. 

114. | Not long afterwards Euboea revolted from Athens. Bs 
Revolt of Pericles had just arrived in the island with an Athenian 
Euboea. . . 
Slaughter army when the news came that Megara had likewise re- 
wae ian volted, that the Peloponnesians were on the point of in- 
Riera © Vading Attica, and that the Megarians had slaughtered 
Trvasion the Athenian garrison, of whom a few only had escaped to 
Retirement Nisaea. The Megarians had introduced a force of Corin- 
ponnesians, thians, Sicyonians, and Epidaurians into the city, and by 
andr, __ their help had effected the revolt. Pericles in haste with- - 
Euboea. drew his army from Euboea. The Peloponnesians then 

invaded Attica under the command of Pleistoanax son 
of Pausanias, the Lacedgemonian king. They advanced 
as far as Eleusis and Thria but no further, and after 
ravaging the country, returned home. Thereupon the 
«\thenians under the command of Pericles again crossed 
ever to Euboea and reduced the whole country; the 
Hestiaeans they ejected from their homes and appropri- 
ated their territory; the rest of the island they settled 


by agreement. 


κι. Soon after their return from Euboea they made a truce 
was aeeee for thirty vears with the Lacedaemonians and their al- 


wreaee lies, restoring Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen and Achaia, which 


the places. ς =: 
fy Were the places held by them in Peloponnesus. Six years Β. 
thea un Be Ο: 


νας Later the Samians and Milesians fell out about the posses- 
Reet sion of Priene. and the Milesians, who were getting worsted 
ss wae, in the War, came to <\thens and complained loudly of the 
Ἐν the Samians. Some private citizens of Samos who wanted 
MHaeBseIs ty overthrow the government, supported thetr complaint. 
Whereupon the Athenians sailing to Sames with forty 
ships established a democracy, and taking as hostages 
rity boys and any mea whom they Cecosited at Lemnos, 
they retuned Ravieg a garrison. Bet certain of the. 
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I. again closely blockaded; and there soon arrived from B« 
The Byzan- Athens forty additional ships under Thucydides, Hag- Ol 
we non, and Phormio, twenty more under Tlepolemus and 

Anticles, and thirty from Chios and Lesbos. The Sa- 
mians made a feeble attempt at a sea-fight, but soon 
they were unable to resist, and after nine months were 
forced to surrender. The terms of capitulation were as 
follows :—They were to raze their walls, give hostages, 
surrender their ships, and pay a full indemnity by regu- 
lar instalments. The Byzantians too agreed to return to 
their allegiance. 

118, Not long afterwards occurred the affairs of Corcyra 
The history and Potidaea, which have been already narrated, and the 
from chap. Various other circumstances which led to the Pelopon- 
Laceuee nesian War. Fifty years elapsed between the retreat of 


exaians Xerxes and the beginning of the war ; during these years 


cated to ge took place all these operations of the Hellenes against 
tun the οἷς another and against the Barbarian which I have 
of the been desenbing. The Athenians acquired a firmer hold 
Teigtan over their empire and the city itself became a great 
power, The Lacedacmonians saw what was going on, 
bat during mest of the time they remained mactive and 
hardly attempted to interfere. They had never been of 
a temper prompt to make war uniess they were com- 
pelled ; and they were in some devree embarrassed by 
enemies near home. But the Athenians were growing 
tao vreat to be moered and were Laying hands on their 
athes. They could now bear it no longer: ther made 
‘ep their minds that they must pet cet ai then strencth 
god overthrow the Athenian power by force of arms. 
And therefove they oommemed the Pocomoerexan War. 
They had atreadcy vite ta thetr own assembly that the 
treaty had beee ἔχοντα and thar the Athenians were 
getty δι thew gow aeet to Dein: and asked the gud if 
ss wok? be toe their aduantare τὸ course war. He is 
sean τὸ Save anserend than Ὁ thew Gad cheer best, 


® Ret on τς τὸ aed 
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I. quickly lose, if he continues inactive, the delights of ease B.« 
which he is so unwilling to renounce; and he whose Ol 
arrogance is stimulated by victory does not see how 
hollow is the confidence which elates him. Many 
schemes which were ill-advised have succeeded through 
the still greater folly which possessed the enemy, and 
yet more, which seemed to be wisely contrived, have 
ended in foul disaster. The execution of an enterprise 
is never equal®* to the conception of it in the confident 
mind of its promoter; for men are safe while they are 
thinking, but, when the time of action comes, then they 
louse their presence of mind and fail. 

121. ‘We, however, do not make war upon the Athenians 
Weare se In ἃ spint of vain-glory, but from a sense of wrong ; 
Yh there is ample justification. and when we obtain redress, 
me BUC. We will put up the sword. For every reason we are 
SRL ie ane likely to succeed. First. because we are superior in 
car Beet we numbers and in military shill; secondly, because we all 
areveiwza ahey as one man the oners given to us. If they are 
ears strong at sca. we toe will provide a navy, for which the 
means can be supplied partly: by coatnbetions from each 
State, partly cut af the funds at Delphi and Olympia. A 
haan will be granted te us and by the o¢ier οὗ hicher pay we 
can draw away their foretga iors. The Athenian power 
CORSSS af Merenanes and not οὗ their own citizens ; 
af ΩΣ Axichers are net Memtenanes and rherefare cannot 
a be boocht for we are strane in mea τὸ poor im money. 
Lee them ὃς beaten in a Sack sival encacement and 
they are probaly coageered 22 one: bet suppose they 
hod oot, we Saat thea have more tome ma which to 
pete at wa As Sow as we have δ το car skal] up 
τὸ the Nave κὲ ot Cheers aor QoerRee wil sore ewe us the 
wktory, For that ἢ ἃ aateck of which they cannot 
Mara hat Veet ποτ σῶος SG Ss a Thing Bogard Σ᾿ which 

We WANE RITA WW prRotke ὥν 


Breve mes > US TR RRR whak Ὁ SQer be the war. we will 
a a 

® KRomding gua 
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I. carelessness? *For you certainly do not escape such 
imputations by wrapping yourselves in that contemp- 
tuous wisdom which has so often® brought men to ruin, 
as in the end to be pronounced contemptible folly. 

123. ‘ But why should we dwell reproachfully upon the past, 
In going to except in the interest of the present? We should rather, 
war you ᾿ . . 
havethe looking to the future, devote our energies to the task 
feeling of ΣΝ which we have immediately in hand. By labour to win 
Jour side, virtue,—that is the lesson which we” have learnt from 
and you will our fathers, and which you ought not to unlearn, because 
the treaty, you chance to have some trifling advantage over them 

in wealth and power; for men should not lose in the 
time of their wealth what was gained by them in their 
time of want. There are many reasons why you may 
advance with confidence. The God has spoken and has 
promised to take our part himself. All Hellas will fight 
at our side, from motives either of fear or of interest. 
And you will not break the treaty,—the God in bidding 
you go to war pronounces it to have been already broken, 
—but you will avenge the violation of it. For those who 
attack others, not those who defend themselves, are the 
real violators of treaties °. 

124. ‘On every ground you will be right in going to war: 
vo on as we it is our united advice ; “and if you believe community 
Are. the of interests to be the surest ground of strength both to 
wayto individuals and states, send speedy aid‘ to the Poti- 
peace inay, daeans, who are Dorians and now besieged by Ionians 
the way (for times have changed), and recover the liberties which 

the rest of the allies have lost. We cannot go on as we 
arc: for some of us are already suffering, and if it is 
known that we have met, but do not dare to defend 


ourselves, others will soon share their fate. Acknow- 


to 


® Or, ‘For we cannot suppose that, having avoided these errors, 
you have wrapped yourselves in that contemptuous wisdom, which 
has so often’ etc. 

> Reading ἡμῖν. 5 Cp. i. 71 fin. 

4 Reading ταὐτά: or, with all the MSS. retaining ταῦτα: ‘And as 
it is most certain that the policy which we recommend is for our 
advantage both as states and individuals, send speedy aid’ etc, 


BC. 
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78 THE CURSE OF THE GODDESS. 


of the Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant. He 
thought that this was the greatest festival of Zeus, and, 
having been an Olympic victor, he seemed to have an 
interest in it. But whether the greatest festival spoken 
of was in Attica or in some other part of Hellas was a 
question which never entered into his mind, and the 
oracle said nothing about it. (For the- Athenians also 
have a greatest festival of Zeus—the festival of Zeus* the 
Gracious, or Diasia, as it is called—this is held outside 
the city and the whole people sacrifice at it, some, 
ordinary victims, others, a kind of offering peculiar to 
the country.) However, Cylon thought that his inter- 
. pretation was right, and made the attempt at the Olym- 
pic festival. The Athenians, when they saw what had 
happened, came in a body from the fields and invested 
the Acropolis. After a time they grew tired of the 
siege and most of them went away, committing the 
guard to the nine Archons, and giving them full powers 
to do what they thought best in the whole matter; 
for in those days public affairs were chiefly adminis- 
tered by the nine Archons®. Cylon and his companions 
were in great distress from want of food and water. So 
he and his brother made their escape; the rest, being 
hard pressed, and some of them ready to die of hunger, 
sat as suppliants at the altar which is in the Acropolis. 
When the Athenians, to whose charge the guard had 
been committed, saw them dying in the temple, they 
bade them rise, promising to do them no harm, and 
then led them away and put them to death. They even 
slew some of them in the very presence of the awful 
Goddesses at whose altars, in passing by, they had 
sought refuge. The murderers and their descendants 
are held to be accursed, and offenders against the 
Goddess. These accursed persons were banished by 
the Athenians ; and Cleomenes, the Lacedaemonian king, 
again banished them from Athens in a time of civil 


8 Placing the comma before instead of after Adora. 
ν Cp Herod. νυ. γι. 
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I. King, by which he hoped to obtain the empire of Hellas. 
He had already taken the first steps after the retreat 
from Cyprus, when he captured Byzantium. The city B. 
was at that time held by the Persians and by certain & 
relatives and kinsmen of the King, who were taken + 
prisoners. These he restored to the King without the 
knowledge of the allies, to whom he declared that they 
had made their escape. This act was the beginning 
of the whole affair, and thereby he originally placed the 
King under an obligation to him. His accomplice was 
Gongylus the Eretrian, to whose care he had entrusted 
Byzantium and the captives. To this same Gongylus 
he also gave a letter addressed to the King, of which, as 
was afterwards discovered, the terms were as follows :-— 

‘Pausanias, the Spartan commander, desiring to do 
you a service, sends you back these captives of his spear. 
-\nd I propase, if you have no objection, to marry your 
daughter, and to bring Sparta and the rest of Hellas 
under your sway. I think that I can accomplish this if 
you and I take counsel together. Should you approve 
of my propesal, send a trusty person to the sea and 
through him we will negotiate.’ Thus far the letter. 

120, Xerxes was pleased. and sent <Artabazus the son of 
lorewe cf Phamaces to the sea. commanding him to assume the 
sah ss government of the satrapy of Dascylium in the room of 
᾿ Megabates. Aa answer was entrusted to him, which he 

was to send as quickly as posable to Pausanias at Byzan- 
tum: he was to show him at the same time the royal 
seal. It Pausanias gave him any order about his own 
affairs he was te execute it with all dilsrence and fidelity. 
Artaharus came down to the sea. as he was desired, and 
transmitted the fetter. The answer οὐ the King was as 
tiows — 

*Thus sath Nerxes the King, τὸ Pacsanzas. The bene- 
me with thu hast dose me ἐξ saving the captives who 
were taxen at Byeanticn Devon’ the wa τς recorded in 
my doo for ever. δνκὶ thy works pease me. Let neither 
Gay tor aacht Mader thee from folhlamg dilicently the 
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I. to imprison the king himself. But after a time he con- 
trived to come out, and challenged any one who asserted 
his guilt to bring him to trial. 

132. As yet however neither his enemies among the citizens 
Sufficient nor the Spartan government had any trustworthy evi- 


id e e e e . e 
cannot be dence such as would have justified them in inflicting 
oeaae his punishment upon a member of the royal family holding 
confidential royal office at the time. For he was the guardian as 
opens a well as cousin of the king, Pleistarchus son of Leonidas, 


which he who was still a minor. But his disregard of propriety 
wo and affectation of Barbarian fashions made them strongly 
satrap nad suspect that he was dissatisfied with his position in the 
finding an state. They examined into any violation of established 
order for . ° ° . . 

hisown | usage which they could find in his previous life; and they 


death, remembered among other things how in past times he 

informer. had presumed on his own authority to inscribe on the 
tripod at Delphi, which the Hellenes dedicated as the 
firstfruits of their victory over the Persians, this elegiac 
couplet :— 


‘ Pausanias, captain of the Hellenes, having destroyed the Persian 
host, 


Made this offering to Phoebus for a memorial.’ 


The Lacedaemonians at once effaced the lines and in- 
scribed on the tripod the names of the cities which had 
taken part in the overthrow of the Barbarian and in the 
dedication of the offering. But still this act of Pausa- 
nias gave offence at the time, and now that he had 
again fallen under suspicion, seemed to receive a new 
light from his present designs. They were also in- 
formed that he was intriguing with the Helots; and 
this was true, for he had promised them emancipation 
and citizenship if they would join him in an insurrec- 
tion and help to carry out his whole design. Still the 
magistrates would not take decided measures ; they even 
refused to believe the distinct testimony which certain 
Helots brought against him; their habit having always 
been to be slow in taking an irrevocable decision against 


Kg DEATH OF PAUSANTAS. 


him their purpose, and another who was friendly warned 
him by a hardly perceptible nod. Whereupon he ran 
and fled to the temple of Athené of the Brazen House 
and arrived before them, for the precinct was not far 
off. There, entering into a small house which be- 
longed to the temple, that he might not suffer from 
exposure to the weather, he remained. When his pur- 
suers, who had failed in overtaking him, came up, they 
unroofed the building, and having made sure that he was 
within and could not get out, they built up the doors, 
and, investing the place, starved him to death. He was 
on the point of expiring in the temple where he lay, 
when they, observing his condition, brought him out ; 
he was still breathing, but as soon as he was brought 
out he died. The Spartans were going to cast his body 
into the Caeadas, a chasm into which they throw male- 
factors, but they changed their minds and buried him 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. The God of Delphi 
afterwards commanded them to transfer him to the place 
where he died, and he now lies in the entrance to the 
precinct, as the inscription on the column testifies. The 
oracle also told them that they had brought a curse 
upon themselves, and must offer two bodies for one to 
Athene of the Brazen House. Whereupon they made 
two brazen statues, which they dedicated, intending them 
to be an expiation for Pausanias. 

To this judgment of the God himself the Athenians 
referred when they retorted on the Lacedaemonians, 
telling them to banish the curse. 

Now the evidence which proved that Pausanias was in 
league with Persia implicated Themistocles; and the 


he Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to the Athenians 


charging him likewise with treason, and demanding that 


he should receive the same punishment. The Athe- pc, 
nians agreed, but having been ostracised he was living Οἱ 7 


at the time in Argos, whence he used to visit other 
parts of the Peloponnese. The Lacedaemonians were 
very ready to join in the pursuit; so they and the 
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Ι. which he embarked ; it was driven, however, by a storm 
to the station of the Athenian fleet which was blockading 
Naxos. He was unknown to his fellow passengers, but, 
fearing what might happen, he told the captain who 
he was and why he fled, threatening if he did not save 
his life to say that he had been bribed to take him on 
board. The only hope was that no one should be allowed 
to leave the ship while they had to remain off Naxos; 
if he complied with his request, the obligation should be 
abundantly repaid. The captain agreed, and after anchor- 
ing in a rough sea for a day and a night off the Athenian 
station, he at length arrived at Ephesus. Themistocles 
rewarded him with a liberal present ; for he received soon 
afterwards from his friends the property which he had 
deposited at Athens and Argos. He then went up the 
country with one of the Persians who dwelt on the coast, 


B.C. 
OL 3 


and sent a letter to Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, who Bc. , 


tothe King. following words :-—‘ I, Themistocles, have come to you, I 


who of all Hellenes did your house the greatest injuries 
so long as I was compelled to defend myself against 
your father; but still greater benefits when I was in 
safety and he in danger during his retreat. And there 
is a debt of gratitude due to me’ (here he noted how 
he had forewarned Xerxes at Salamis of the resolution 
of the Hellenes to withdraw®*, and how through his in- 
fluence, as he pretended, they had refrained from break- 
ing down the bridges)*. ‘Now I am here, able to do 
you many other services, and persecuted by the Hellenes 
for your sake. Let me wait a year, and then I will 
138. myself explain why I have come.’ 
Going to The King is said to have been astonished at the bold- 
of Persa, mess of his character, and told him to wait a year as he 
Be ® proposed. In the interval he made himself acquainted, 
of he King as far as he could, with the Persian language and the 
great δο- manners of the country. When the year was over, he 


His letter had just succeeded to the throne. The letter was in the OL 7 
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I. part of Athens. Later they came again and told the BC 
the restora- Athenians that they must raise the siege of Potidaea and 0 
depencience restore Aegina to independence. Above all, and in the 
Hellenes. Plainest terms, they insisted that if they wanted to 
Peres of avert war, they must rescind the decree which excluded 
the Megarians from the market of Athens and the har- 
bours in the Athenian dominions. But the Athenians 
would not listen to them. nor rescind the decree; al- 
leging in reply that the Megarians had tilled the holy 
ground and the neutral borderland, and had received 
their runaway slaves. Finally, there came from Sparta 
an embassy, consisting of Rhamphias, Melesippus, and 
Hegesander, who said nothing of all this, but only, ‘ The 
Lacedaemonians desire to maintain peace, and peace 
there may be if you will restore independence to the 
Hellenes” Whereupon the Athennns called an assembly 
and held a discussion ; it seemed best to them to make 
up their minds and to give a complete and final answer. 
Many came forward to speak, and much was said on 
both sides. some affirming that thev ought to go to war, 
and others that this decree about the Mezarians should 
be rescinded and not stand in the way οὗ peace. At last 
Pericles the son of Nanthippus. who was the first man 
of his day at Athens. and the createst orator and states- 
man, came forward and adveed as follows -— 

140 ‘Athennns I say. as I always have said. that we must 
Is gwe never yreld to the Peloponnesans, althouch I know that 
ata. — men are persuaded to co to war m ane temper of mind, 
USS* sand act when the time comes in another, and that their 
te Pas reaatutions chanse with the chances of fortune. But I 
se that 1 must mve vou the same. or nearly the same, 
advice which I gave before. aad 1 call upon those whom 
my wank may convince to muaimtain our united deter- 
minahon, arn it we should act cxape dmaster: or else, 
Ww aur sagacity be JustitRed by =xcess to diaim no share 
ot the «ταῦτ The movement of events is often as 
wayuanl aad moomprohesale as the course of human 
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I, exile, but will incur greater danger, and will have less BC 
Wad the hope of victory. ob 
cityand the ‘Such I conceive to be the prospects of the Pelopon- 

sea, and 
not mind nesians. But we ourselves are free from the defects 
Sbout our which I have noted in them; and we have great ad- 
conn vantages. If they attack our country by land, we shall 

attack theirs by sea; and the devastation, even of part 
of Peloponnesus, will be a very different thing from that 
of all Attica. For they, if they want fresh territory, must 
take it by arms, whereas we have abundance of land both 
in the islands and on the continent ; such is the power 
which the empire of the sea gives. Reflect, if we were 
islanders, who would be more invulnerable? Let us 
imagine that we are, and acting in that spirit let us give 
up lands and houses, but keep a watch over the city and 
the sea. We should not under any irritation at the loss 
of our property give battle to the Peloponnesians, who 
far outnumber us. If we conquer, we shall have to fight 
over _again with as any more, and if we Tall, besides the 
defeat, our confederacy , Which is our strength, w 
lost to us; for our allies will rise in revolt when we are 
no longer capable of making war upon them. Mogum 
not for houses and lands, but for men; men may, gain 
these, but these will not gain men. If I thought that you 
would listen to me, I would say to you, “Go yourselves 
and destroy them, and thereby prove to the Pelopon- 
nesians that none of these things will move you.” 
14... ‘T have many other reasons for believing that you will 
let cur  conguer, but you must not be extending your empire 


ansert be : 


We wil | While you are at war, or run into unnecessary dangers. 


ee IT am more afraid of our own mistakes than of our 


τ oT ne CHEMiIcs’ designs, But of all this I will speak again when 
lacsiae τὴς time of action comes: for the present, let us send 


TRATIATS eos - 

wit saitow the ambassadors away. civing them this answer: “That 
i MAD : : 

wae πο δ WH net exclude the Megarians from our markets 


chase and harbours, if the Lacedacmonians will not exclude 


thei: own 


farmat foreigners, whether ourselves ar our alhes, from Sparta ; 
Tt ~ » 
inert. far the treaty no more torbids the one than the other. 


II. 1. 


Outbreak 
of the war. 


BOOK IL. 


AND now the war between the Athenians and BC. 


Peloponnesians and the allies of both actually began. OL 
Henceforward the struggle was uninterrupted, and they 


_ communicated with one another only by heralds. The 


narrative is arranged according to summers and winters 
and follows the order of events. / 

For fourteen_years the thirty years’ peace which was 
concluded after the recovery of Euboea remained un- 
broken. But in the fifteenth year, when Chrysis the 
high-priestess of Argos was in the forty-eighth year of 
her priesthood, Aenesias being Ephor at Sparta, and at 
Athens Pythodorus having two months of his archon- 
ship to run, in the sixth month after the engagement at 
Potidaea and at the beginning of spring, about the first 
watch of the night an armed force of somewhat more 
than three hundred Thebans entered Plataea, a city of 
Boeotia, which was an ally of Athens, under the com- 
mand of two Boeotarchs, Pythangelus the son of Phy- 
leides, and Diemporus the son of Onetorides. They 
were invited by Naucleides, a Plataean, and his partisans, 
who opened the gates to them. These men wanted to 
kill certain citizens of the opposite faction and to make 
over the city to the Thebans, in the hope of getting the 
power into their own hands. The intrigue had been con- 
ducted by Eurymachus the son of Leontiades, one of 
the chief citizens of Thebes. There was an old quarrel 
between the two cities, and the Thebans, seeing that war 
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11. well as themselves. So they fell upon them at once BC. 
hand to hand. or 
4. When the Thebans found that they had been deceived 
ne The they closed their ranks and resisted their assailants on 
some resist- every side. Two or three times they drove them back. 
and fy. But when at last the Plataeans charged them with a great 


and fly. 


Being igno- 
rant ofthe Shout, and the women and slaves on the housetops 


way, many screamed and yelled and pelted them with stones and 
the streets: tiles, the confusion being aggravated by the rain which 
acy. had been falling heavily during the night, they tumed and 
remainder fled in terror through the city. Hardly any of them knew 
the way out, and the streets were dark as well as muddy, 
for the affair happened at the end of the month when 
there was no moon; whereas their pursuers knew well 
enough how to prevent their escape; and thus many of 
them perished. The gates by which they entered were 
the only ones open, and these a Plataean fastened with 
the spike of a javelin, which he thrust into the bar instead 
of the pin. So this exit too was closed and they were 
chased up and down the city. Some of them mounted 
upon the wail and cast themselves down into the open. 
Most of these were killed. Others got out by a deserted 
gate, cutting through the bar unperceived with an axe 
which a woman gave them; but only a few, for they 
were soon found out. Others lost themselves in different 
parts of the city, and were put to death. But the greater 
number kept together and took refuge in a large building 
abutting upon the wall, of which the doors on the near 
side chanced to be open, they thinking them to be the 
gates of the city, and expecting to find a way through 
them into the country. The Plataeans, seeing that they 
were in a trap, began to consider whether they should 
not set the building on fire, and burn them where they 
were. <At last they and the other Thebans who were 
still alive, and were wandering about the city, agreed to 
surrender themselves and their arms unconditionally. 
Thus fared the Thebans in Plataea. 
δ. The main body of the Theban army, which should 
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II, Thebans under a flag of truce; they then took the neces- B.C. . 
Ing it al sary measures for the security of the city. The news had ᾿ 
on the aity, already reached Athens, and the Athenians had instantly 
τι ane as seized any Boeotians who were in Attica, and sent a 
spare their herald to Plataea bidding them do no violence to the 
araing Theban prisoners, but wait for instructions from Athens. 
they The news of their death had not arrived. For the first 
and iataca messenger had gone out when the Thebans entered, and 
the women the second when they were just defeated and captured ; 
dren, but of what followed the Athenians knew nothing ; they 
sent the message in ignorance, and the herald, when 
he arrived, found the prisoners dead. The Athenians 
next despatched an army to Plataea, and brought in the 
harvest. Then leaving a small force in the place they 
conveyed away the least serviceable of the citizens, to- 
gether with the women and children. 
rm The affair of Plataea was a glaring violation of the 
Rath sides thirty years’ truce. and the Athenians now made pre- 
pare ἂν the parations for war. The Lacedaemonians and their allies 
— made similar preparations. Both they and the Athenians 
Meditated sending embassies to the King*, and to the 
other Rarbanan potentates® from whom either party 
might hope to obtain aid; they likewise sought the 
alliance of independent cities outside their own dominion. 
The Lacedaemanians ordered their friends in Italy and 
αν. in addition to the ships which they had on the 
spot, to build others in number proportioned to the size 
οὐ their cities; for they intended to mise the Pelopoa- 
Revian navy te a total of five hundred. The cities were 
also required to turnmsh a axed sum of money; they 
Were RBA to receive more than a single Athenian ship, 
but were to take ao turther measures uanl these pre- 
ταῖς had been completed. The Athenaars reviewed 
their cuatedkracy, aad sent ambasaders to the places 
immaiately adjacent to Pelopoenesss—Corcyra, Ce- 
phacema Acaraamia ani Zayethss Ther perceived 
tras αὶ they Coad aaly τεῖγ wpoe the Inemdshp of these 
S Qa wd Bs te ca nar B τῳ Sy. 
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II. were their allies. Of these the Corinthians, Megarians, 8. 
Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leuca- οι 
dians provided a navy, the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Locrians furnished cavalry, the other states only in- 
fantry. The allies of the Athenians were Chios, Lesbos, 
Plataea, the Messenians of Naupactus, the greater part 
of Acarnania, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and cities in many 
other countries which were their tributaries. There was 
the maritime region of Caria, the adjacent Dorian 
peoples, Ionia, the Hellespont, the Thracian coast, the 
islands that lie to the east within the line of Pelopon- 
nesus and Crete, including all the Cyclades with the 
exception of Melos and Thera. Chios, Lesbos, and 
Corcyra furnished a navy; the rest, land forces and 
money. Thus much concerning the two confederacies, 
and the character of their respective forces. 

10. Immediately after the affair at Plataea the Lacedae- 
The Lac monians determined to invade Attica, and sent round 
summon word to their Peloponnesian and other allies, bidding 
thew aes them equip troops and provide all things necessary for 
"Ὡς 2 foreign expedition. The various states made their 

preparations as fast as they could, and at the appointed 
time, with contingents numbering two-thirds of the forces 
of each, met at the Isthmus. When the whole army was 
assembled, Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the leader of the expedition, called together the 
Speech of generals of the different states and their chief officers 
mus. and most distinguished men, and spoke as follows :-— 

II. ‘Men of Peloponnesus, and you. allies, many are the 
wc bre expeditions which our fathers made both within and 
experience without the Peloponnese, and the veterans among our- 
ourarmy Selves are experienced in war; and we never went forth 
feer Rat With a greater army than this. But then we should 
ΤΣ ΑΝ. remember that, whatever may be our numbers or our 
haste. and valour, we are going against a most powerful city. And 
enemy too We are bound to show ourselves worthy of our fathers, 
conn δῃᾷ not wanting to our own reputation. For all Hellas 


is stirred by our enterprise, and her cyes are fixed upon 
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1. Athenians Polis, or City, because that neighbourhood BC. 
was first inhabited. 
16. Thus for a long time the ancient Athenians enjoyed a 
country life in self-governing communities; and although 
they were now united in a single city, they and their 
descendants, down to the time of this war, from old habit 
generally resided with their households in the country 
where they had been bom. For this reason, and also 
because they had recently restored their country-houses 
and estates after the Persian War, they had a disinclina- 
tion to move. They were depressed at the thought of 
forsaking their homes and the temples which had come 
down to them from their fathers and were the abiding 
memorials of their early constitution. They were going 
to change their manner of life, and in leaving their 
villages were in fact leaving what to each of them had 
been his own city. 
17. When they came to Athens, only a few of them had 
The new. houses or could find homes among friends or kindred. 
ματος no The majority took up their abode in the vacant spaces of 
nn ace, the city, and in the temples and shrines of heroes, with 
SRE ss the exception of thase on the Acropolis, the Eleusinium, 
and any other preanct which could be securely closed. 

= The Pelasgian ground, as it was called, which lay at the 
foot of the citadel, was under a curse forbidding its occu- 
pation. There was also a hali-hne of a Pythian oracle 
to the same effect — 


‘Better the Pelagriaa ground left waste.” 


Yet even this was occupied under the sudden pressure 
of necessity. <ind to my mind the oracle came true in 
a sense exactly contrary to the popular expectation ; for 
the unlawful occupation to which men were driven was 
not the cause of the calamities which befell the city, but 
the war was the cause of the occupation ; and the oracle 
without mentioning the war foresaw that the place would 
be inhabited some day for no good. Many also estab- 
lished themselves in the turrets of the walls, or in any 
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II. ἰηΐο Plataea, in the middle of the summer, when the corn BC. 
was in full ear, invaded Attica, under the command of οἱ 
Archidamus the son of Zeuxidamus the Lacedaemonian 
king. They encamped and ravaged, first of all, Eleusis 
and the plain of Thria, where they put to flight some 
Athenian horse near the streams called Rheiti; they 
then advanced, keeping Mount Aegaleos on the nght 
hand, through the district of Kropeia until they reached 
sicharnae, which is the largest of the Athenian town- 
ships or demes, as they are called; and at Acharnae 
they encamped, and remained there a considerable time 
ravaging the country. 

20. In this first invasion Archidamus is said to have 
een lingered about Acharnae with his army ready for battle, 
ee Boge instead of descending into the plain, in the hope that the 
Atheoiuns \ithenians, who were now flourishing in youth and: 
wl ee, numbers and provided for war as they had never been 

“ ζυκῶν. would perhaps meet them in the field rather than 
ow their lands to be ravaged. When therefore they 
did not appear at Eleusis or in the phin of Thria, he 
tied once more whether by encamping in the neigh- 
bourheod of Achamae he could induce them to come 
out. The stuation appeared to be convenient, and the 
Acharnians being ἃ consderable section of the caty and 
furmishine three thousand hboplites, were likely to be 
impatient at the destruction of their property, and would 
cammunnate to the whole people a deare to fight. Or- 
τ the Athemans ἐδὲ aot come cut to meet him during 
this invasion, he could hercetorward ravace the plain with 
awe conteme, aad march mht up te the walls of the 
ctv. The Acharniass having lost their own possessions, 
πος ΝΣ be less wiliag to hazard ther Eves on behalf of: 
thetr negchtooss amt s there work? be a division in the 
Atherian coemens Sock was the motive of Archidamus 
in remainies at Acharnae. 

St. The Athomians a some as the Lacedemonians were in 
Rae ane the actchhouthand of Eicusts and the plain of Thria, en-. 
ot She tomate’ a hope that Chew ἀντ ἋΣ cone go farther. They 
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II. divisions of the Athenian horse assisted by their Thes- Bc 


Stmish _ salian allies on the one hand, and the Boeotian cavalry 
inwhich on the other, in which the Athenians and Thessalians 
the- . . 
nians are were at least a match for their opponents, until, the 
Boeotian infantry coming up to support the horse, they 
were compelled to fly. The Athenians and Thessalians 
lost a few men, but recovered their bodies on the same 
day without asking for a truce. On the morrow the 
Peloponnesians raised a trophy. The forces which the 
Thessalians brought to the aid of the Athenians, ac- 
cording to the terms of their old alliance *, consisted of 
Larissaeans, Pharsalians, Cranonians, Pyrasians, Gyrto- 
nians, and Pheraeans. The leaders of the Larissaeans 
were Polymedes and Anistonous, one from each of the 
two leading factions of their city; the Pharsalians were 
commanded by Meno. The forces of the other cities 
had likewise generals of their own. 

23. When the Peloponnesians found that the Athenians 
The Athe did not come out to meet them, they moved their army 
onehun- from aAcharnae, and ravaged some of the townships 
ee us which lie between Mount Parnes and Mount Brilessus. 


round Felo- \While they were still in the country, the Athenians sent 
Fiecocer the πες of a hundred ships which they had been equi 
Attica, ping on an <npeditin-found_the Teper These 

ships « carried on board a thousand plites and four 


hundred archers; they were under the command of 
Carcinus the son of Xenotimus, Proteas the son of 
Epicies, and Socrates the son of Antigenes. After the 
departure of the fleet the Peloponnesians remained in 
Attica as long as their provisions lasted, and then, taking 
a new route, retired through Boeotia. In passing by 
Oropus they wasted the country called Peirarke>, in- 
habited by the Oropians, who are subjects of the Athe- 
ἰδῆς. On their return to Peloponnesus the troops 
dispersed to their several cities. 


ὁ CP i, τοὶ fin, τὸν fin.; iv. 78 med. 
> Reading with the MSS. τὴν γὴν τὺν Πειραῖκί»ν. Cp. iii. 91 med., 
ἐς Qoemw rye πέραν γῆς. ic. the coast opposite Euboea. 


Ol. |! 
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II. Thrace, and Perdiccas son of Alexander king of Mace- B.C. 
Ol. 
donia, entered into the Athenian alliance. - 
30. The Athenians, in the hundred ships which were still 
cruising about Peloponnesus, took Sollium, a town be-. 
tureSol- longing to the Corinthians, which they handed over to 
Astacus, the Palaereans of Acarnania, giving to them alone of the 
overCe. Acarnanians the right of occupying the city and country. 
phallenia. They also stormed the town of Astacus, and driving out 
Evarchus who was tyrant there, added it to the Athenian 
confederacy. They next sailed to the island of Cephal- 
lenia, which they gained over without fighting. The 
island lies over against Acarnania and Leucas, and con- 
tains four cities inhabited by the Paleans, Cranians, 
Samaeans, and Pronnaeans. Soon afterwards the flect- 
proceeded on its voyage homewards. 
31. About the end of the summer the entire—Athenian 
The Athe” force, ‘including the metics, invaded the te _territory—of _ 


nians u 


thecom- Megara, under the command of Pericles "the. son _of 


pane Xanthippus. The Athenian fleet had reached Aegina on 

the Megertd its way home, and when the commanders heard that ‘the 

and ravage whole armed force of the city was in Megara, they sailed 
thither and joined them. This was the largest army 
which the Athenians ever had in one place ; for the city 
was still in her full strength, and had not as yet suffered 
from the plague. The Athenians themselves numbered 
not less than ten thousand hoplites, exclusive of the 
remaining three thousand who were engaged at Potidaea. 
A force of metics amounting to at least three thousand 
took part in the invasion, and also a large number of 
light-armed troops. After ravaging the greater part of 
the country they retired. They repeated the invasion, 
sometimes with cavalry, sometimes with the whole Athe- 
nian army, every year during the war until Nisaea was 
taken 5. 

32. At the end of this summer the island of Atalanté, 
ae aay which lies off the coast of the Opuntian Locrians and 
the island of had hitherto been uninhabited, was fortified and made a 

® Cp. iv. 66 init., 69 fin. 
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II. who fall in war; only after the battle of Marathon the B.C Bs 
dead, in recognition of their pre-eminent valour, were 
interred on the field. When the remains have been laid 
in the earth, some man of known ability and high reputa- 
tion, chosen by the city, delivers a suitable oration over 
them; after which the people depart. Such is the manner 
of interment; and the ceremony was repeated from time 
to time throughout the war. Over those who were the 
first buried Pericles was chosen to speak. At the fitting 
moment he advanced from the sepulchre to a lofty 
stage, which had been erected in order that he might 


be heard as far as possible by the multitude, and spoke 
as follows :— 


(FUNERAL SPEECH.) 


35- ‘Most of those who have spoken here before me have 
The law | law commended the lawgiver who added this oration to our 
joins this. other funeral customs; it seemed to them a worthy 


orate thing that such an honour should be given at their 
praised. —_ burial to the dead who have fallen on the field of battle. 
should ΕΣ νὰ But I should have preferred that, when men’s deeds have 
the brave been brave, they should be honoured in deed only, 2 and 
oly. not with such an honour as this public funeral, which : you 
their rept are now witnessing. Then the reputation of many would 
tation on not have been imperilled on the eloquence or want of 
the orator. eloquence of one, and their virtues believed or not as | 
μεμα he spoke well or ill. For it is difficult to say neither too 
approved Jittle nor too much; and even moderation is apt not to 
tice, and T I give the impression of truthfulness. The friend of the 
dead who knows the facts is likely to think that the 
words of the speaker fall short of his knowledge and of 
his wishes; another who is not so well informed, when 
he hears of anything which surpasses his own powers, 
will be envious and will suspect exaggeration. Man- 
kind are tolerant of the praises of others so long as each 
hearer thinks that he can do as well or nearly as well 
himself, but, when the speaker rises above him, jealousy 
is aroused and he begins to be incredulous. However, 
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II. to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but as B.c. ¢ 
private the reward of merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a Ol 7 
picion ; yet man may benefit his country whatever be the obscurity 


alike the in- Of his condition. There is no exclusiveness in our public 
junctions | life, and in our private intercourse we are not suspicious 
custom. of one another, nor angry with our neighbour if he does 
what he likes ; we do not put on sour looks at him which, 
though harmless, are not pleasant. hile we are thus 
unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit of rever- 
ence pervades our public acts; we are prevented from 
doing wrong by respect for authority and for the laws, 
having an especial regard to those which are ordained 
for the protection of the injured as well as to those un- 
written laws which bring upon the transgressor of them 

the reprobation of the general sentiment. 
38. ‘And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary 
We find re spirits many relaxaticns from toil; we have regular 


taxaton in 
cur amuse Cames and sacnfices throughout the year; at home fhe 


in cur style of our life is refined; and the delight which we 
bemes: daily feel in al! these things helps to banish melancholy. 
whocexekd Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the 
tsocren- whole earth flow in upon us; so that we enjoy the 
goods of other countnes as freely as of our own. 

39. ‘Then, again, our military training is in many respects 
Inwarwe supernicr to that af our adversanes. Our cty is thrown 
ἃ mat open to the world, and we never expel a foreigner or 
Pascoe prevent him from seeing or learning anything of which 
wae, the secret if revealed to an enemy might profit him. 
thong we We rely not upon management or tnckery. but upon our 

saress and own hearts and hands. Aad in the matter of education, 
ERIESES τὸ whereas they from early youth are always undergoing 
rant. jaborious exercises which are to make them brave, we 
live at case, and vet are cqualiy ready to face *the 
periis which they face *. And here is the proof. The 
Lacedacmonians come into Atncaa δὸς by themselves, 
but with their whole confederacy following ; we go alone 
δ OF, Sperds sack δὲ oor strength can hosrs* on ‘peris which are 

ehoyeh to dayat us" 
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II. who confers a favour is the firmer friend, because he B.C. 4: 

would fain by kindness keep alive the memory of an Ol. 7, 
‘obligation; but the recipient is colder in his feelings, 
because he knows that in requiting another’s generosity 
he will not be winning gratitude but only paying a debt.: 
We alone do good to our neighbours not upon a calcu- 
lation of interest, but in the confidence of freedom and 
in a frank and fearless spirit. To sum up: I say that_ 

41. Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the individual 

In fine, = Athenian in: his_o own person seems to have the power of 


Athens is 


the schoo! adapting himself to the most varied forms of action with 
> z 


Shealone in the utmost versatility and grace. This is no passing and 
the hour of idle word, but truth and fact ; and the assertion is verified 
reputation. by the position to which these qualities have raised the 
Her citizens state. For in the hour of trial Athens alone among her 
peetto Contemporaries is superior to the report of her. No 
τ αν fot enemy who comes against her is indignant at the re 
every and Verses which he sustains at the hands of such a city; πο 
ness to their subject complains that his masters are unworthy of him. 
And we shall assuredly not be without witnesses; there— 
are inighity monuments of our power which will make US 
the wonder of this and of succeeding ages; we shall not 
need the praises of Homer or of any other panegyrist ~~ 
whose poetry may please for the moment ", although his 
representation of the facts will not bear the light of day. 
For we have compelled every land and every sea to open 
a path for our valour, and have everywhere planted 
eternal memonals of our fmendship and of our enmity. 
Such ts the city for whose sake these men nobly fought 
and died: they could not bear the thought that she 
mivht be taken from them; and every one of us who 
survive should gladly toil on her behalf. 
>. ‘TE have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens because I 
ete want to show you that we are contending for a higher 
withe prise prise than those whe enjoy nore of these privileves, and 
mn ες to establish by manifest proof the merit of these men 


mer gear, WORE TD aor now commemorating. Their loftiest praise has 
ἃ Op bt ro med. aod τι. 
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II. But instead of listening to him I would have you day by B.C. 4 
united in day fix your eyes upon the greatness of Athens, until ~ ” 
theirdeaths, : τ τ τὰ---- 
but their you become filled with the love of her; and when you 
Separate are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that 
and single. this empire has been acquired by men who knew their 
pulchre is “duty and had the courage to do it, who in the hour of 


brance of conflict had the fear of dishonour always present to them, 
em Κἢ 


hearts of | and who, if ever they failed in an enterprize, would ποῖ 
men. Fok allow their virtues to be lost to their country, but 
cxample freely gave their lives to her as the fairest offering which 


fear sit is they could present at her feast. The sacrifice which 
μόγις, not they collectively made was individually repaid to them ; 
the unfwr , for they received again each one for himself a praise 
shots which grows not old, and the noblest of all sepulchres— 
I speak not of that in which their remains are laid, but 
of that in which their glory survives, and is proclaimed 
always and on every fitting occasion both in word and 
deed. For the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men; net anly are they commemorated by columns and 
inscriptions in their own country, but in foreign lands 
there dwells also an unawntten memonal of them, graven 
NE an stene but in the hearts of men. Make them your 
exampiex and. esteeming courage to be freedom and 
freedom to be happiness, do net wetgh too nicely the 
pers wo war. The untertunate whe has no hope of a 
change tor the better has less reasen to throw away his 
lite than the prosperous wha, if he survive, is always liable 
te a change for the worse, and to whem ary accdental 
fan sakes the πὰς xrces déeeme To -a.man of 
Sing cowankee aad disaster coming together are far 
mor biter than death Srikiag him unnerceived at a 
time when he i foi of Qumee and animated by the 

gear. dope 
$2. *Whemtore Pods act now oosnstinerate the parents of 
Tw mewrs che dead who sand here: DP wood rather acomfcet them. 


wr Thr seas 


gee Vou τον that mons ive has lees rasan amt manitold 
ΣΌΝ ΣᾺΣ ~ oN os . . . . 
maker as αἰ πεταννες at that thew cas ὃς ckeenad dSwtunate 


vont ws Rare cana most homoer. eihecher am honourable 
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II. tribute of deeds has been paid in part; for the dead BC. 
tribute of have been honourably interred, and it remains only that 
Jad The their children should be maintained at the public charge 
city will Pay until they are grown up: this is the solid prize with 
be this as _ which, as with a garland, Athens crowns her sons living 
ral,sotoo and dead, after a struggle like theirs. For where the 


by themain ~ rewards of virtue are greatest, there the noblest citizens are 
their chi’ ‘enlisted in the service of the state. And now, when you 
have duly lamented, every one his own dead, you may 
depart.’ 

47. Such was the order of the funeral celebrated in this 
Second in- winter, with the end of which ended the first year of the 
Attica j Peloponnesian War. As soon as summer returned, the BC. 
of the Peloponnesian army, comprising as before two-thirds of ὁ 
plague, = the force of each confederate state, under the command 

of the Lacedaemonian king Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidamus, invaded Attica, where they established 
themselves and ravaged the country. They had not 
been there many days when the plague broke out at 
Athens for the first time. A similar disorder is said 
to have previously smitten many places, particularly 
Lemnos, but there is no record of such a pestilence 
occurring elsewhere, or of so great a destruction of 
human life. For a while physicians, in ignorance of 
the nature of the disease, sought to apply remedies; but 
it was in vain, and they themselves were among the 
first victims, because they oftenest came into contact 
with it. No human art was of any avail, and as to 
supplications in temples, enquiries of oracles, and the 
like, they were utterly useless, and at last men were 
overpowered by the calamity and gave them all up. 

48. The disease is said to have begun south of Egypt in 
which com- Aethiopia; thence it descended into Egypt and Libya, 
Aethiopia. and after spreading over the greater part of the Persian 
The org. empire, suddenly fell upon Athens. It first attacked 
Or own, the inhabitants of the Piraeus, and it was supposed 
but I shall that the Peloponnesians had poisoned the cisterns, no 


confine my- 


self tothe CONduits having as yet been made there. It afterwards 
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II. could not sleep; a restlessness which was intolerable B.C. 
never left them. While the disease was.at its height the 
body, instead of wasting away, held out amid these 
sufferings in a marvellous manner, and either they died 
on the seventh or ninth day, not of weakness, for their 
strength was not exhausted, but of internal fever, which 
was the end of most; or, if they survived, then the 
disease descended into the bowels and there produced 
violent ulceration ; severe diarrhoea at the same time set 
in, and at a later stage caused exhaustion, which finally 
with few exceptions carried them off. For the disorder 
which had originally settled in the head passed gradually 
through the whole body, and, if a person got over the 
worst, would often seize the extremities and leave its 
mark, attacking the privy parts and the fingers and the 
toes; and some escaped with the loss of these, some 
with the loss of their eyes. Some again had no sooner 
recovered than they were seized with a forgetfulness of 
all things and knew neither themselves nor their friends. 

50. The malady took a form not to be described, and the 
Eventhe fury with which it fastened upon each sufferer was too 
animals and 
birdsof | much for human nature to endure. There was one 
Pench the circumstance in particular which distinguished it from 
corpses. ordinary diseases. The birds and animals which feed 

on human flesh, although so many bodies were lying 
unburied, either never came near them, or died if they 
touched them. This was proved by a remarkable 
disappearance of the birds of prey, who were not to be 
seen either about the bodies or anywhere else; while in 
the case of the dogs the fact was even more obvious, 
because they live with man. 

51. Such was the general nature of the disease: I omit 
Nothing many strange peculiarities which characterised individual 
against the Cases. None of the ordinary sicknesses attacked any one 
disease. while it lasted, or. if they did, they ended in the plague. 

Some of the sufferers died from want of care, others 
equally who were receiving the greatest attention. No 
single remedy could be decmed a specific; for that 
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II. streets and crawled about every fountain craving for ΒΟ. 4 
water. The temples in which they lodged were full of 9 87: 
the corpses of those who died in them; for the violence 
of the calamity was such that men, not knowing where 

General op 10 tU™ grew reckless of all law, human and divine. The 

ancient cus- Customs which had hitherto been observed at funerals 

joms of _were universally violated, and they buried their dead each 
one as best he could. Many, having no proper appli- 
ances, because the deaths in their household had been 
so frequent, made no scruple of using the burial-place of 
others. When one man had raised a funeral pile, others 
would come, and throwing on their dead first, set fire to 
it; or when some other corpse was already burning, before 
they could be stopped would throw their own dead upon 
it and depart. 

53- There were other and worse forms of lawlessness which 

All legal the plague introduced at Athens. Men who had hitherto 


and reli- 
gious ree concealed their indulgence in pleasure now grew bolder. 


appears in For, seeing the sudden change,—how the rich died in a 
the plague. ‘ moment, and those who had nothing immediately in- 
herited their property,—they reflected that life and riches 

were alike transitory, and they resolved to enjoy them- 

selves while they could, and to think only of pleasure. 

Who would be willing to sacrifice himself to the law of 

honour when he knew not whether he would ever live to 

be held in honour? The pleasure of the momentand any 

sort of thing which conduced to it took the place both of 

honour and of expediency. No fear of God or law of man 

deterred a criminal. Those who saw all perishing alike, 

thought that the worship or neglect of the Gods made no 
difference. For offences against human law no punish- 

ment was to be feared ; no one would live long enough to 

be called to account. Already a far heavier sentence 

had been passed and was hanging over a man’s head ; 

before that fell, why should he not take a little pleasure ? 

54. Such was the grievous calamity which now afflicted 
the Athenians; within the walls their people were dying, 

and without, their country was being ravaged. In their 
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II. board four thousand Athenian hoplites and three hundred Bc. . 
cavalry conveyed in horse transports which the Athenians OF δ 
then constructed for the first time out of their old ships. 
The Chians and Lesbians joined them with fifty vessels. 
The expedition did not actually put to sea until the 
Peloponnesians had reached the coast lands. Arriving 
at Epidaurus in Peloponnesus the Athenians devastated 
most of the country and attacked the city, which at 
one time they were in hopes of taking, but did not quite 
succeed. Setting sail again they ravaged the territory 
of Troezen, Halieis, and Hermioné, which are all places 
on the coast of Peloponnesus. Again putting off they 
came to Prasiae, a small town on the coast of Laconia, 
ravaged the country, and took and destroyed the place. 
They then returned home and found that the Pelopon- 
nesians had also returned and were no longer in Attica. 

57. All the time during which the Peloponnesians remained 
The Ρεῖο ἴῃ the country and the armament of the Athenians con- 

leave Attica tinued at sea the plague was raging both among the 
a foxy ΤΩΣ troops and in the city. The fear which it inspired was 

said to have induced the enemy to leave Attica sooner 
than they intended ; for they heard from deserters that 
the disease was in the city, and likewise saw the burning 
of the dead. Still in this invasion the whole country 
was ravaged by them, and they remained about forty 
days, which was the longest stay they ever made. 

58. In the same summer, Hagnon the son of Nicias, and 
Expedition Cleopompus the son of Cleinias, who were colleagues 
Petidaea. of Pericles in his military command, took the fleet which 
pe Ρίαξος he had employed and sailed forthwith against the Thra- 
troops the cian Chalcidians and against Potidaea, which still held 

rem- out. On their arrival they brought engines up to the 
retum to Walls, and tried every means of taking the town. But 
they did not succeed; nor did the result by any means 
correspond to the magnitude of their armament; for 
thither too the plague came and made dreadful havoc 
among the Athenian troops. Even the soldiers who 
were previously there and had been in good health 
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II. served and bequeathed to us. And surely to be robbed B. 
of what you have is a greater disgrace than to fail in OL 
obtaining more. Meet your enemies therefore not only 
with spirit but with disdain. Any coward or fortunate 
fool may brag and vaunt, but he only is capable of, dis-_ 
dain whose conviction that he is stronger than his en enemy 
rests, like our own, on grounds of reason. “Courage 
fighting in a fair field is fortified by the intelligence 
which looks down upon an enemy; an intelligence re 
lying, not on hope, which is the strength of helplessness, 
but on that surer foresight which is given by reason 
and observation of facts. 

63. ‘Once more, you are bound to maintain the imperial 
sees at dignity of your city in which you all take pride; for you 
stake, and should not covet the glory unless you will endure the 
to resign it; toil. And do not imagine that you are fighting about a 
for you hae simple issue, freedom or slavery; you have an empire to 


curred the lose, and there is the danger to which the hatred of your 


wankind. imperial rule has exposed you. Neither can you resign 
your power, if. at this crisis, any timorous or inactive 


spirit is for thus playing the honest man. For this 
time your empire has become a. tyranny Bich ἂς τῆς 
which cannot be safely surrendered. The men of whom 
I was speaking, if they could find followers, would soon 
ruin a city, and if they were to go and found a state of 
their own, would equally ruin that. For inaction is 
secure only when arrayed by the side of activity; nor 
is it expedient or safe for a sovereign, but oaly for a 
subject state, to be a servant. 

64. ‘You must not be led away by the advice of such 
be ba qitizens as these, nor be angry with me; tor the resolu- 
pee ex. thon in favour of war was your own as much as mine. 
cere, What if the enemy has come and done what he was 
ἀέναον Certain to do when you refused to yield? What too if 
pial the plavue followed: That was an unexpected blow, 
ws. Do bet we might have foreseen all the rest. I am well 
ware aware that your hatred of me is aggravated by it. But 
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II. and to divert their minds from their terrible situation. Β. 
Peres’ In the conduct of public affairs they took his advice, and 
but are ποῖ sent no more embassies to Sparta ; they were again eager 
until ε they to prosecute the war. Yet in private they felt their suffer- 
have fined ings keenly; the common people had been deprived even _ 
pains “ber ©! the little which they possessed, while the upper class 
esteem, and had lost fair estates in the country with all their houses 


lead of af- and rich furniture. Worst of all, instead of enjoying 
ap ἈΠες peace, they were now at war. The popular i indignation 
his wisdom was not pacified until they had fined Pericles; but, soon 
beter ap afterwards, with the usual fickleness of the multitude, 


than ¢ dering they elected him general and committed all their affairs 
Hace sce to his charge. Their private sorrows were beginning to 


about te be less acutely felt, and for a time of public need they 
sound if the thought that there was no man like him. Dunng-the 
would eal peace while he was at the head of affairs he ruled with 
lowed t. Pludence: under his guidance Athens was safe, and 
But they —_ reached the height of her greatness in his time. When 
ae the war began he showed that here too he had formed a. 
rash enter- true estimate of the Athenian power. He survived the 
Ben cas commencement of hostilities two years and six moaths ; 
fsmced /and, after his death, his foresight was even better ap- 
strageics @ preciated than during his life. For he had told the 
gagues. αι Athenians that if they would be patient and would 
σεις attend to their navy, and not seek to enlarge their do- 
eal minion while the war was going on, nor imperil the 
wader. = existence of the city, they wouid be victorious; but 
᾿ς they did all that he told them not to do, and in matters 
‘which seeming!y had nothing to do with the war, from 
motives of pnvate ambition and private mterest they 
adopted ἃ palicy which had disastrous effects in respect 
both of themselves and of their allies; their measures, 
*had they been successful, would only have brought * 
honour and pront to individuals. and. when unsuccess- 
ἴα). cnippled the aty in the canduct of the war. The 
reason of the difterence was that he, deriving authority 
from his capacity and acknowledged worth, being also” 


* Or, ‘while ther contiagodd to saceeed, oaly brought.” 
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II. During the same summer the Lacedaemonians and their BC. 
66, allies sent a fleet of a hundred ships against the island of 7 
The Lace- Zacynthus, which lies opposite Elis. The Zacynthians 
daemonians are colonists of the Peloponnesian Achaeans, and were 
Zacynthus allies of the Athenians. There were on board the fleet 
sult. a thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites, under the command 
of Cnemus the Spartan admiral. They disembarked and 
ravaged the greater part of the country; but as the in- 
habitants would not come to terms, they sailed away home. 
67. At the end of the same summer, Aristeus the Corin- 
Envoyssent thian, the Lacedaemonian ambassadors Aneristus, Nico- 
Pelopow. laus and Stratodemus, Timagoras of Tegea, and Pollis 
isthe King Of Argos who had no public mission, were on their way 
aredetained tg Asia in the hope of persuading the King to give them 


Sitalces 
ἐδ given. money and join in the war. They went first of all to 


ΡΟ ΡΣ Sitalces son of Teres, in Thrace, wishing if possible to’ 
They are detach him from the Athenians, and induce him to lead 
Λα τος and an army to the relief of Potidaea, which was still block- 
death. aded by Athenian forces; they also wanted him to con- 
vey them across the Hellespont on their intended journey 
to Pharnaces, the son of Pharnabazus, who was to send 
them on to the king. At the time of their arrival two 
Athenian envoys, Learchus the son of Callimachus, and 
Ameiniades the son of Philemon, chanced to be at the 
court of Sitalces; and they entreated his son Sadocus, 
who had been made an Athenian citizen *, to deliver the 
envoys into their hands, that they might not find their 
way to the King and so injure a city which was in some 
degree his own. He consented, and, sending a body of 
men with Learchus and Ameiniades, before they em- 
barked, as they were on their way through Thrace to the 
vessel in which they were going to cross the Hellespont, 
seized them; they were then, in accordance with the 
orders of Sadocus, handed over to the Athenian envoys, 
who conveyed them to Athens. On the very day of their 
arrival the Athenians, fearing that Aristeus, whom they 
considered to be the cause of all their troubles at Potidaea 


® Cp. ii. 29 fin. 
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the Amphilochian Argives commenced with the enslave- B.C 


ment of their countrymen; and now when the war 
offered an opportunity they invaded their territory, ac- 
companied by the Chaonians and some others of the 
neighbouring Barbarians. They came as far as Argos 
and made themselves masters of the country; but not 
being able to take the city by assault they returned, 
and the several tribes dispersed to their own homes. 
Such were the events of the summer. 

In the following winter the Athenians sent twenty 
ships on an expedition round Peloponnesus. These were 
placed under the command of Phormio, who, stationing 
himself at Naupactus, guarded the straits and prevented 
any one from sailing either out of or into Corinth and 
the Crisaean Gulf. Six other vessels were sent to collect 
the tribute in Lycia and Caria; they were under the 
command of Melesander, who was to see that Pelopon- 
nesian privateers did not establish themselves in those 
parts, and damage merchant vessels coming from Phaselis 
and Phoenicia and all that region. But he, going up the 
country into Lycia with an army composed of Athenians 
taken from the crews and of allied troops, was defeated, 
and himeelf and a part of his forces slain. 

In the same winter the Potidaeans, who were still block- 
aded, found themselves unable to hold out; for the Pelo- 
ponnesian invasions of Attica did not make the Athenians 
withdraw ; and they had no more food. When they had 
suffered every sort of extremity, even to the eating of 
human flesh, they entered into communications with the 
Athenian generals, Xenophon the son of Euripides, 
Hestiodorus the son of Aristocleides, and Phanomachus 
the son.of Callimachus, to whom the siege had been en- 
trusted. They, seeing that the army was suffering from 
the exposed situation, and considering that the city had 
already spent two thousand talents* on the siege, ac- 
cepted the terms proposed. The Potidaeans, with their 
wives and their children, and likewise the foreign troops®, 


® £480,000. Ὁ Cp. i, 60, 
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II. the Gods of your race and the Gods who dwell in our Bc. 
country, we bid you do no harm to the land of Plataea. % ® 
Do not violate your oaths, but allow the Plataeans to be 
independent, and to enjoy the rights which Pausanias 
granted to them.’ 
72. To this appeal Archidamus rejoined :— 
Archida- ‘What you say, Plataeans, is just, but your acts should 
peaceif correspond to your words. Enjoy the independence 
Ὅν join which Pausanias granted to you, and assist us in freeing 
the Lace the other Hellenes who were your sworn confederates in 
confederacy that time of danger and are now in subjection to the 
neural. Athenians. With a view to the emancipation of them 
and of the other subject states, this great war has been 
undertaken and all these preparations made. It would 
be best for you to join with us, and observe the oaths 
yourselves which you would have us observe. But if you 
prefer to be neutral, a course which we have already once 
proposed to you, retain possession of your lands, and re- 
ceive both sides in peace, but neither for the purposes of 
war; and we shall be satisfied.’ 
The P Pla The Plataean ambassadors then returned to the city 
that they reply and reported these words of Archidamus to the people, 
amet. Who made answer that they could not do what they were 
Athenians, asked without the sanction of the Athenians, in whose 
that they power they had left their wives and children, and that 
distmust the they also feared for the very existence of their state. 
When the Lacedaemonians were gone the Athenians 
might come and not allow them to carry out the treaty; 
or the Thebans, who would be included in the clause 
requiring them ‘to receive both sides, might again 
attempt to seize their town. To this Archidamus, 
wanting to reassure them, made the following answer :— 
Archida- ‘Then deliver over your city and houses to the Lace- 
mvs yen, daemonians; mark the boundaries of your land, and 
the ate ail number your fruit-trees and anything else which can be 
the end of counted. Go yourselves whithersoever you please, while 
' the war lasts, and on the return of peace we will give 


back to you all that we have received. Until then we 
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11. again made them fair proposals and they have not BC. 
listened to us. Be gracious to us and grant that the @ 
real authors of the iniquity may be punished, and that 
they may obtain revenge who lawfully seek it.’ 

75; After this appeal to the Gods he began military opera- 
The The See, tions. In the first place, the soldiers felled the fruit-trees 
Rion ‘the and surrounded the city with a palisade, that henceforth 

no one might get out. They then began to raise a 
rae a mound against it, thinking that with so large an army 
which the at work this would be the speediest way of taking the 
counteract place. So they cut timber from Cithaeron and built on 
the the beni either side of the intended mound a frame of logs placed 
ofa rar 0 cross-wise in order that the earth might not scatter. 

ἜΑ Thither they carried wood, stones, earth, and anything 

away earth which would fill up the vacant space. They continued 

from the raising the mound seventy days and seventy nights 
without intermission ; the army was divided into relays, 
and one party worked while the other slept and ate. 
The Lacedaemonian cficers who commanded the con- 
tingents of the allies stood over them and kept them at 
work. The Plataeans, seeing the mound rising, con- 
structed a wooden frame, which they set upon the top of 
their own wall epposite the mound ; in this they inserted 
bricks, which they took trom the netghbouring houses ; 
the wood served to strengthen and bind the structure 
together as it increased in hetsht; they also hung cur- 
tains of skins and hides in front; these were designed 
to protect the wood-work and the workers, and shield 
them against blazing arrows. The wooden wail τοῖς 
hich. but the mound rose cunkly toa Then the Ph- 
tacams had a new device thew made a hole m that 
part of the wail acainst which the mound pressed and 
crew itr the earth. 

“Oy The Pelopoanesiuns diovered what they were dong, 
ἀπὸ threw into the cap clay packed m2 wagttles of reed, 
werk woul mot sutter aad sive way Eke the loose 
earth, Whereupon the Plamecass bared im ome pha, 
resorted te amother, Cacuaatigr the directioa, they dug 
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I]. expense of a regular siege, and devised all sorts of plans BC. 
in order to avoid it. So they brought faggots and ° 
threw them down from the mound along the space 
between it and the wall, which was soon filled up 
when so many hands were at work; then they threw 
more faggots one upon another into the city as far as 
they could reach from the top of the mound, and casting 
in lighted brands with brimstone and pitch, set them all 
on fire. A flame arose of which the like had never before 
been made by the hand of man; I am not speaking of 
fires in the mountains, when the woods have sponta- 
neously blazed up from the action of the wind and 
mutual attrition, There was a great conflagration, and 
the Platacans, who had thus far escaped, were all but 
destroyed ; a considerable part of the town was un- 
approachable, and if a wind had come on and carried 
the flame that way, as the enemy hoped, they could not 
have been saved. It is said that there was also a violent 
sterm of thunder and rain, which quenched the flames 
and put an end to the danger. 

78, The Peloponnesians, having failed in this, as in their 
Waiting in former attempts, sent away a part of their army but 
tempt, they Tetained the rest®, and dividing the task among the 
eS an CURtingents of the several cities surrounded Plataea with 
mand the a wall, Trenches. cut οὗ which they took clay for the 


wR ἃ ml 
tee, kaw bricks, were formed both on the inner and the outer side 


wee οὗ the wall, About the nsing of Arcturus all was com- 
μον Ἐν pleted. They then drew off their army, leaving a guard 
Wewnaas on ane hai the wall while the other half was guarded 
by the Roootians: the disbanded troops returned to their 
hemes. The Platacans had already conveved to Athens* 
ther wives children. and oid men, with the rest of their 
unservicaabie popultioa, These who remained during 
the Seve were foor hundred Plaracams ehty Athesians, 
ant a handred aad ten women to make bread. These 
were ther cMact aombers whee the Seve becam There 
® Retacecme St τὸν ext τῷ ἈΝ γὴν oberres. 
δι out Se anubllic of Seperarber. ᾿ξ 6 in 
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II. carried off their dead, disbanded and dispersed to their 
several cities. 

80. In the same summer, not long afterwards, the Ambra- 

The Απι- ciots and Chaonians, designing to subjugate the whole of 


braciots 


persuade Acarnania and detach it from the Athenian alliance, per- 
tne 1 ace: suaded the Lacedaemonians to equip a fleet out of the 
to send * confederate forces, and to send into that region a thousand 
sea force hoplites. They said that if the Lacedaemonians would 


mus against join with them and attack the enemy both by sea and 
Acarmnania,. 


Disembark- land, the Acarnanians on the sea-coast would be unable 
ng his |. to assist the inland tribes, and they might easily conquer 
is joined by Acarnania. Zacynthus and Cephallenia would then fall 


barbarous into their hands, and the Athenian fleet would not so 
tribes and 


marches easily sail round Peloponnesus. They might even hope 
towards to take Naupactus. The Lacedaemonians agreed, and 
at once despatched Cnemus, who was still admiral *, with 
the thousand hoplites in a few ships; they ordered the rest 
of the allicd navy to get ready and at once sail to Leucas. 
The interests of the Ambraciots were zealously supported 
by Corinth, their mother city. The fleet which was to 
come from Corinth, Sicyon, and the adjacent places was 
long in preparation; but the contingent from Leucas, 
Anactorium, and Ambracia was soon equipped, and 
waited at Leucas. Undiscovered by Phormio the com- 
mander of the twenty Athenian ships which were keep- 
ing guard at Naupactus, Cnemus and his thousand 
hoplites crossed the sea and began to make preparations 
for the land expedition. Of Hellenes he had in his 
army Ambraciots, Leucadians, Anactorians, and the 
theusand Peloponnesians whom he brought with him,— 
of Barbarians a thousand Chaonians, who, having no 
king, were led by Photius and Nicanor, both of the 
gxoverning family and holding the presidency for a year. 
With the Chaonians came the Thesprotians, who, like 
them, have no king. A Molossian and Atintanian force 
was led by Sabylinthus, the guardian of Tharypas the 
king, who was still a minor; the Paravaeans were led by 


® Cp. ii. 66, 
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II. came out of the city and from the ambuscades and fell BC. 4: 
upon them hand to hand. Whereupon the Chaonians » 87 
were seized with a panic and many of them perished ; 
the other Barbarians, seeing them give way, no longer 
stood their ground, but took to flight. Neither of the 
Hellenic divisions knew of the battle; the Chaonians 
were far in advance of them, and were thought to have 
hurried on because they wanted to choose a place for 
their camp. At length the Barbarians in their flight 
broke in upon their lines; they received them, and the 
two divisions uniting during that day remained where 
they were, the men of Stratus not coming to close 
quarters with them, because the other Acarnanians had 
not as yet arrived, but slinging at them from a distance 
and distressing them greatly. For they could not move 
a step without their armour. Now the Acarnanians are 
famous for their skill in slinging. 

82. When night came on, Cnemus withdrew his army in 
Cnemus haste to the river Anapus, which is rather more than 
withdraws . . . 
his troops nine miles from Stratus, and on the following day car- 
tae ctence tied off his dead under a flag of truce. The people of 
conveyed Oeniadae were friendly and had joined him; to their city 
home. therefore he retreated before the Acarnanians had col-, 

lected their forces. From Oeniadae all the Peloponnesian 
troops returned home. The Stratians erected a trophy 
of the battle in which they had defeated the Barbarians. 

83. The fleet from Corinth and the other allied cities on 
The feet of the Crisaean Gulf, which was intended to support Cnemus 
ponnesians and to prevent the Acarnanians on the sea-coast from 
en μᾶς assisting their friends in the interior of the country, 
Cpe igs ever arrived, but was compelled, almost on the day of 


compelled the battle of Stratus, to fight with Phormio and the 
to engage . . . . 
by Phor. twenty Athenian ships which were stationed at Nau- 
me pactus. As they sailed by into the open sea, Phormio 
was watching them, preferring to make his attack outside 
the gulf. Now the Corinthians and their allies were not 
equipped for a naval engagement, but for the conveyance 


of troops into Acarnania, and they never imagined that 
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at once by the force of the wind and by the small craft Bc 
which were knocking up against them, fell into confusion ; 
ship dashed against ship, and they kept pushing one 
another away with long poles; there were cries of ‘keep 
off? and noisy abuse, so that nothing could be heard 
either of the word of command or of the coxswains’ giving 
the time ; and the difficulty which unpractised rowers had 
in lifting their oars in a heavy sea made the vessels 
disobedient to the helm. At that moment Phormio gave 
the signal; the Athenians, falling upon the enemy, began 
by sinking one of the admirals’ vessels, and then where- 
ever they went made havoc of them; at last such was 
the disorder that no one any longer thought of resisting, 
but the whole fleet fled away to Patrae and Dymé in 
Achaea. The Athenians pursued them, captured twelve 
ships, and taking on board most of their crews, sailed 
away to Molycreium. They set up a trophy on Rhium, 
and having there dedicated a ship to Poseidon, retired to 
Naupactus. The Peloponnesians likewise, with the re- 
mainder of their fleet, proceeded quickly along the coast 
from Dymé and Patrae to Cyllené, where the Eleans 
have their docks. Cnemus with the ships from Leucas, 
which should have been joined by these, arrived after the 
battle of Stratus at Cyllené. 

The Lacedaemonians at home now sent to the fleet 
three commissioners, Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lyco- 
;- phron, to advise Cnemus. He was told that he must 
contrive to fight again and be more successful ; he should 
not allow a few ships to keep him off the sea. The 
recent sea-fight had been the first attempt of the Lace- 
daemonians, and they were quite amazed and could not 
imagine that their own fleet was so inferior to that of the 
enemy. They suspected that there had been cowardice, 
not considering that the Athenians were old sailors and 
that they were only beginners*. So they despatched 
the commissioners in a rage. On their arrival they and 
Cnemus sent round to the allied cities for ships, and 

δ Cp. 142. 
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11, Peloponnesian generals determined to bring on an en- BC 
gagement at once, and not wait until the Athenians too οἱ 
received their reinforcements. So they assembled their 
soldiers and, seeing that they were generally dispirited 
at their former defeat and reluctant to fight, encouraged 
them in the following words :— 

87. ‘The late sea-fight, Peloponnesians, may have made 
Youare some of you anxious about the one which is impending, 
our late but it really affords no just ground for alarm. In that 
But you. battle we were, as you know, ill-prepared, and our whole 
were then expedition had a military and not a naval object. For- 
tune was in many ways unpropitious to us, and this 
superior being our first sea-fight we may possibly have suffered 
outweghs 8. little from inexperience. The defeat which ensued 
their was not the result of cowardice; nor should the un- 
sill, for conquerable quality which is inherent in our minds, and 
courage refuses to acknowledge the victory of mere force, be 
useless, | depressed by the accident of the event. For though 
We μη fortune may sometimes bring disaster, yet the spirit of 
will arrange a brave man is always the same, and while he retains his 
better. But courage he will never allow inexperience to be an excuse 
xi do your for misbehaviour. And whatever be your own inex- 
duty. perience, it is more than compensated by your superiority 

in valour. The skill of your enemies which you so greatly 
dread, if united with courage, may be able in the moment 
of danger to remember and execute the lesson which it 
has learned, but without courage no skill can do anything 
at such a time. For fear makes men forget, and skill 
which cannot fight is useless. And therefore against 
their greater skill set your own greater valour, and 
against the defeat which so alarms you set the fact that 
you were unprepared. But now you have a larger fleet ; 
this turns the balance in your favour; and you will fight - 
close to a friendly shore under the protection of heavy- 
armed troops. Victory is generally on the side of those 
who are more numerous and better equipped. So that 
we have absolutely no reason for anticipating failure. 
Even our mistakes will be an additional advantage, 
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II. which we allow to them on land we may justly claim B« 
vowing'y for ourselves at sea; for in courage at least we are their ᾿ 
for (4) they equals, and the superior confidence of either οὗ us is 
believe that . 
ourvery really based upon greater experience. The Lacedae- 
your very y pon § Ρ 
tion stows Ππιοηΐδη5 lead the allies for their own honour and glory; 


Yeriority, [Π6 majority of them are dragged into battle against 
I will not, their will ; if they were not compelled they would never 
if possible y Ρ y 
sailinto have ventured after so great a defeat to fight again at 
sail into g gnt ag 
where the sea. So that you need not fear their valour; they are 
Coote aul α {ar-more afraid of you and with better reason, not only 
baffle your because you have already defeated them, but because 
. 'o . . 
youkeep they cannot believe that you would oppose them at all if 
yenceof. you did not mean to do something worthy of that great 


mind, for yj a i i 
thea Victory. *For most men when, like these Peloponnesians, 


time su- they are a match for their enemies* rely more upon 

premacy of - . 

Athensis their strength than upon their courage; but those who 

at stake. go into battle against far superior numbers and under no 
constraint must be inspired by some extraordinary force 
of resolution. Our enemies are well aware of this, and 
are more afraid of our surprising boldness than they would 
be if our forces were less out of proportion to their own. 
Many an army before now has been overthrown by 
smaller numbers owing to want of experience ; some 
too through cowardice ; and from both these faults we 
are certainly free. If I can help I shall not give battle 
in the gulf, or even sail into it. For I know that where 
a few vessels which are skilfully handled and are better 
sailers engage with a larger number which are badly 
managed the confined space is a disadvantage. Unless 
the captain of a ship see his enemy a good way off he 
cannot come on or strike properly; nor can he retreat 
when he is pressed hard. The manceuvres suited to fast- 
sailing vessels, such as breaking of the line or returning 
to the charge, cannot be practised in a narrow space. 
The sea-fight must of necessity be reduced to a land- 
fight » in which numbers tell. For all this I shall do my 


® Or, ‘For men who, like these Peloponnesians, are numerically 
superior to the enemy whom they face.’ > Cp. vii, 62. 
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II. to cut off all the Athenian fleet. Eleven vessels which BC 
were in advance evaded the sudden turn of the Pelopon- ~~ 
nesians, and rowed past their right wing into the open 
water ; but they caught the rest, forced them aground, 
and disabled them. All the sailors who did not swim 
out of them were slain. Some of the empty ships they 
fastened to their own and began to tow away; one they 
had already taken with the crew, but others were saved 
by the Messenians, who came to the rescue, dashed armed 
as they were into the sea, boarded them, and, fighting 
from their decks when they were being already towed 
away, finally recovered them. 

gi. While in this part of the engagement the Lacedae- 

The Lace monians had the victory and routed the Athenian ships, 
chase ὃς = their twenty vessels on the nght wing were pursuing the 
ee chine eleven of the Athenians which had escaped from their 
δόλια γα attack into the open water of the gulf. These fled and, 
te Nacpas with the exception of one, arrived at Naupactus before 
Ta One af 
thee teva their pursuers. They stopped off the temple of Apollo, 
Sadie tora and, turning their beaks outward, prepared to defend 
poset. themselves in case the enemy followed them to the land. 
The Peiepoanesians san came up : they were singing a 
Facan ef victory as they rowed. aad one Leucadian ship 
far in advance of the rest was chasing the singie Athe- 
rian ship witch had been let behind. There chanced 
to be anchored in the deep water a merchant vessel, 
round witch the Athenjan Sip rowed just in time, 
Strack the Leucadiaa amidshins and sank her. At this 
sudden and unexpected teat the Peloponneszans were 
Cismayed : they had been carming ca the pursuit in 
Gander boss of ther scpenoanty. And some af them, 
cropgtng tie Nades of thar cary baked. imtending to 
aeat the mst which was a hoe Gaines te do when the 
CAEN Were So AGT AAG acy to attack them. Others. 
TA hnowigg the Oss, rae ὡς τος πιὸ, 
o>, When the Athenians sea what was gomes om their 
Tw he hows revved a3 Στ 3 ciwem Souk. thew cCharced ther 


TRB, 


Inting μὲ. Cates with a shoot The Lacainemanians cad not 
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II. Corinth to the Athenian side of the Isthmus; they were BC. 
to go to Megara and from Nisaea, the harbour of Megara, OL 
to launch forty ships which happened to be lying in the 
docks ; thence they were to sail straight for the Piraeus. 
No guard ships were stationed there, for no one ever 
expected *that the enemy would attempt a surprise of 
this kind. As to an open and deliberate attack, how was 
he likely to venture on that? and if he even entertained 
such a design, would he not have been found out in time*? 
The plan was immediately carried out. Arriving at night, 
they launched the ships from Nisaea and sailed away, 
but not to the Piraeus; the danger seemed too great, 
and also the wind is said to have been unfavourable. 
So they gave up their original idea and made for the 
projecting point of Salamis which looks towards Megara; 
here there was a fort, and three ships were stationed 
in order to prevent anything being conveyed by sea into 
or out of Megara. This fort they assailed, towed away 
the ships without their crews, and ravaged the rest of 
Salamis which was unprepared for their attack. 

94. By this time fire-signals had carried the alarm to 

oanieat Athens. Nothing which had happened in the war caused 
Athens. a greater panic. The inhabitants of the city thought 


Relief i “4s ᾿ 
immedi. that the enemy had already sailed into the Piraeus; the 


sey ent. belief in the Piraeus was that Salamis had been taken 
Pelopon- and that the enemy were on the point of sailing into the 
nesians harbour, which, if they had been bolder, they might easily 
rere have done, and no wind would have prevented them. 
But as soon as day dawned, the Athenians, coming down 
with the whole strength of the city to the Piraeus, 
launched their ships and, embarking in tumultuous haste, 
sailed to Salamis, while their land-forces remained and 
guarded the Piraeus. When the Peloponnesians saw the 


fleet coming they sailed quickly back to Nisaea, but not 


® Or, taking ἐπεί differently, and καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν in the sense of ‘with- 
out interference:’ ‘that the enemy would make a sudden attack of 
this kind. An attempt so bold and open was not likely to be unop- 
posed, or the very design, if entertained, to escape detection.’ 


II. 
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the Haemus he made a levy of the Getae and of all the BC. 


nations lying towards the Euxine on this side of the 
Ister. Now the Getae and their neighbours border on 
the Scythians, and are equipped like them, for they are 
all horse-archers. He also summoned to his standard 
many of the highland Thracians, who are independent 
and carry dirks; they are called Dii, and most of them 
inhabit Mount Rhodopé; of these some were attracted by 
pay, while others came as volunteers. He further called 
out the Agrianians, the Laeaeans, and the other Paeonian 
nations who were his subjects. These tribes were the last 
within his empire; they extended as far as the Graaean 
Paeonians and the river Strymon, which rises in Mount 
Scombrus and flows through the country of the Graaeans 
and Laeaeans ; there his dominion ended and the inde- 
pendent Paeonians began. In the direction of the 
Tnballi, who are likewise independent, the Treres and 
the Tilataeans formed his boundary. These tribes dwell 
to the north of Mount Scombrus and reach westward as 
far as the Oscius. This river rises in the same mountains 
as the Nestus and the Hebrus, a wild and extensive 
range which adjoins Rhodopé. 

The empire of the Odrysae measured by the coast- 
line reaches from the city of Abdera to the mouth of the 
Ister in the Euxine. The voyage round can be made 
by a merchant vessel, if the wind is favourable the 
whole way, at the quickest in four days and as many 
nights. Or an expeditious traveller going by land from 
Abdera to the mouth of the Ister, if he takes the shortest 
route, will accomplish the journey in eleven days. Such 
was the extent of the Odrysian empire towards the sea : 
up the country the land journey from Byzantium to 
the Laeaeans and to the Strymon, this being the longest 
line which can be drawn from. the sea into the interior, 
may be accomplished by an expeditious traveller in 
thirteen days. The tribute which was collected from the 
Hellenic cities and from all the barbarous nations in the 
reign of Seuthes, the successor of Sitalces, under whom 
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increased it; for many of the independent Thracian pac. , 
tribes followed him of their own accord in hopes of 2 87. 
plunder. The whole number of his forces was estimated 
at a hundred and fifty thousand, of which about two-thirds 
were infantry and the rest cavalry. The largest part 
of the cavalry was furnished by the Odrysae themselves, 
and the next largest by the Getae. Of the infantry, 
those armed with dirks who came from the independent 
tribes of Mount Rhodopé were the most warlike. The 
remainder of the army was a mixed multitude, chiefly 
formidable from its numbers. 

Having mustered at Doberus, they made ready to 
descend over the heights into the plains of Macedonia, 
which were the territory of Perdiccas. There is an 
upper Macedonia, which is inhabited by Lyncestians, 
Elimiots, and other tribes; these are the allies and tribu- 
taries of the lower Macedonians, but have kings of their 
own. The maritime country which we now call Mace- 
donia was conquered and formed into a kingdom by 
* Alexander the father of Perdiccas and his ancestors the 
Temenidae, who originally came from Argos*. They 
defeated and drove out of Pieria the Pierians, who 
afterwards settled in Phagres and other places at the 
foot of Mount Pangaeus, beyond the Strymon; the 
land which lies under Mount Pangaeus towards the 
sea is still called the Pierian vale. They also drove out 
of Bottia. as it is called. the Bottiaeans, who are now the 
neighbours of the Chalcidians, and they acquired a 
narrow strip of Paeonia by the river Axius, reaching 
down to Pella and the sea. Beyond the Axius they 
possess the country called Mygdonia reaching to the 
Strymon, out of which they have dnven the Edonians. 
They expelled from the country still called Eordia the 
Feordians. οἵ whom the greater part perished, but a smail 
remnant of them settled in the netzhbourhood of Physca; 
and trom Almopia the Almeopians They and their 
subjects further subdued and stul held vanous places 


® στο vill rsc-r3y. 
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TI = not believing that Sitalces would come, they only sent BC 
τς τ τς 5 ἘΠΞ and envoys to him. After waiting for them in vain OF 8 
aher ax m- he despatched a part of his army against the Chalcidians 
mmrugs ἀπὲ Bottiaeans, and, driving them within their walls, 
amt “ia, Cevastated the country. While he was encamped in 
srice 2, ttese parts, the Thessalians, who lie towards the south, 
to ie the Magmesians and other dependants of the Thessalians, 
Same: and all the Hellenes as far as Thermopylae were afraid 


we pune that his army would move on them, and took measures 
pa οἵ precaution. Those independent Thracian tnbes to 
Ὧι ears the north beyond the Strymon who dwelt in the plains, 
Ruarm namely the Panaeans, Odomantians, Droans, and Der- 
= Hellas Seans, were also in great alarm. <A belief arose, which 
spread far and wide among the enemies of Athens, that 
the Athenians meant to lead their Odrysian allies against 
the rest of Hellas. Meanwhile Sitalces overran and 
savaged Chalcidice, Botticé, and Macedonia, but could 
ποῖ effect his objects; and. his army being without food 
and suffering from the winter, he was persuaded by his 
nephew, who next to himself had the greatest authority, 
Seuthes the son of Spardacus*. to return home at once. 
Now Perdiccas had secretly gained over Seuthes, pro- 
mising to give him his sister in marnage, with a portion. 
sind so Sitaices and his army. having remained thirty 
days in all. of which eight were passed among the Chal- 
ccians. returned home im haste. Perdiccas in fulfilment 
ct his promise gave his sister Stratonicé in marriage to 
Secthes. Thus ended the exped:nen οἱ Sitalces. 

152. During the same winter the Athenian forces at Nau- 
Sie Aspe pacts, aiter the Pelopoanesan feet had dispersed, made 
Furm-. a2 expedition under the command of Phormio into the 
προσ: centre of Acarnania with foer hundred hoplites of their 
πᾶς Aca cwn taken irom the fleet* and four hundred Messenian 

στο They first coasted along towards Astacus®* 
and disembarked. Fram Strros. Coronta, and other 
pukces they expelled those of the inhabitants whom they 
2 CA aw, 201 BR. 7 Ca £5 ἰδ; 92 fin. 
TOD ἢ. 902 83. 
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II. Acarnan. Such is the tradition which has come down ΒΟ. 4 
to us concerning Alcmaeon. Ol 87, 
103. The Athenians under Phormio sailed back from Acar- 
The Athe nania to Naupactus, and later at the beginning of spring 
to ar returned to Athens, bringing with them the ships which 
they had captured, besides the prisoners of free birth 
sal beck whom they had taken in the naval engagements. They 
were exchanged man for man. And so the winter ended, 
and with it the third year in the Peloponnesian War of 
which Thucydides wrote the history. 


BOOK ΤΠ. 


- 428. IN the following summer, when the corn was in full III. 1. 
ear, the Peloponnesians and their allies, under the com- Third ine 
mand of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, the Lace- Attica by 


. . . . . 6 Pelo- 
daemonian king, invaded Attica, and encamping wasted ponnesians. 


the country. The Athenian cavalry as usual attacked 

them whenever an opportunity offered, and prevented 

the great body of the light-armed troops from going 
beyond their lines and injuring the lands near the city. 

The invaders remained until their supplies were ex- 
hausted; they were then disbanded, and returned to 

their several homes. _ . 

No sooner had the Peloponnesians quitted Attica than 2. 

the whole people of Lesbos, with the exception of the The Les- 


bians, with 
Methymnaeans, revolted from Athens. They had enter- the excey 


tained the design before the war began, but the 1.ace- Methym- 
daemonians gave them no encouragement. And now (aon 
qe a TLIIY PO πὰ og πποσσ'., -- , . eet tee 


weet a RO revolt, but 
they were not ready, and were compelled to revolt sooner thoy ba than 


than they had intended. For they were waiting until they tended, in- 
had completed the work of closing their harbours, raising their plans ‘ 


walls, and building ships, and they had not as yet having been 
received from Pontus the force of archers, the corn and Athensfrom 


the other supplies for which they had sent. But the in- Methymna, 
habitants of Tenedos, who were not on good terms with μα aye 
them, and the Methymnaeans, and individual citizens 
who were of the opposite faction and were proxeni of 
Athens, turned informers and told the Athenians that 


the Mitylenaeans were forcing the other inhabitants of 
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11. the island into Mitylene; that the preparations which B.C. . 
they were pressing forward had been throughout under- 
taken by them in concert with the Lacedaemonians and 
with their Boeotian kinsmen, and meant revolt; and 
that if something were not immediately done, Lesbos 
would be lost to Athens. 

3. The Athenians, who were suffering severely from the 
The Athe- plague and from the war, of which they had begun to 
mineto _ feel the full effects, reflected that it was a serious matter 
Mitylené at to bring upon themselves a second war with a naval 

a festival power like Lesbos, whose resources were unimpaired ; 

qicippides and so, mainly because they wished that the charges 

forty ships. might not be true, they at first refused to listen to them. 

he inbabi- But, when they had sent envoys to Mitylené and found 

forewarned. that the Mitylenaeans, in spite of remonstrances, con- 

tinued their preparations and persisted in gathering the 

inhabitants of the country into the town, they took alarm 

and determined to be beforehand with them. ‘Without 

losing a moment, they sent to Lesbos, under the com- 

mand of Clefppides the son of Deinias, and two others, 

forty ships which had been intended to cruise about 

Peloponnesus. They had heard that there was a festival 

of Apollo Maloeis held outside the walls in which the 

whole population took part, and that if they made haste 

they might hope to surprise them. The attempt would 

very likely succeed; but, if not, they might bid the 

Mitylenaeans give up their fleet and dismantle their 

walls, and in case they refused they might go to war 

with them. So the ships sailed; and as there happened 

to be at Athens ten Mitylenaean triremes, serving in 

accordance with the terms of the alliance, the Athenians 

seized them and threw their crews into prison. But the 

Mitylenaeans were warned by a messenger from Athens, 

who crossed to Euboea and went on foot to Geraestus ; 

there he found a merchant vessel just about to sail; he 

took ship, and arriving at Mitylené on the third day after 

he left Athens, announced the coming of the Athenian 

fleet. Whereupon the Mitylenaeans abstained from 
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III. their whole force sallied out against the Athenian camp, BC. . 
Mitylenae- and a battle took place, in which they got the better ; οἱ 
the advan- but they had no confidence in themselves, and, instead of 
they ὧι encamping on the field, retired. They then remained 
masiting quiet, being unwilling to risk an engagement without 
aero. Pe- the additional help which they were expecting from 

Peloponnesus and elsewhere. For Meleas a Lacedae- 
monian, and Hermaeondas a Theban, had now arrived 
at Mitylené ; they had been sent before the revolt, but 
the Athenian fleet anticipated them, and they sailed in by 
stealth after the battle in a single trireme. The envoys 
recommended the Mitylenaeans to send an embassy of 
their own in another trireme to accompany them on 

their return to Sparta; which they accordingly did. 
6. The Athenians, greatly encouraged by the inactivity 
The Athe- Of their adversaries, summoned their allies, who came all 
eM the more readily because they saw that the Lesbians 
lene by sea. displayed no energy. They then anchored the fleet 
round the south of the city, and having fortified two 
camps, one on either side of it, they established a 
blockade of both the harbours. Thus they excluded 
the Mitylenaeans from the sea. They likewise held the 
country in the immediate neighbourhood of their two 
camps ; but the Mitylenaeans and the other Lesbians, 
who had now taken up arms, were masters of the rest 
of the island. At Malea the Athenians had, not a camp, 

but a station for their ships and for their market. 

Such was the course of the war in Lesbos. In the 
Asopius Same summer, and about the same time, the Athenians 
with thirty sent thirty ships to Peloponnesus; they were placed under 


Athenian 


ShiPs a the the command of Asopius, the son of Phormio; for the 
Laconian Acarnanians had desired them to send out a son or rela- 
dismissing tion of Phormio to be their leader. The ships in passing 


eighteen, ravaged the coast of Laconia, and then Asopius sent most 


Oeniadae, of them home, but kept twelve, with which he sailed to 
unable to Naupactus. Next he made a general levy of the Acarna- 
capture: nians and led his forces against Oeniadae, his ships sailing 


up the river Achelous, while his army ravaged the country 
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ITI. ‘Now our alliance with the Athenians first began BC. 
vee’ When you ceased to take part in the Persian War, and ° 
Athenians | they remained to complete the work. But we were 
wanted to never the allies of the Athenians in their design of 


complete subjugating Hellas; we were really the allies of the 


the deliver- 

are οἵ Hellenes, whom we sought to liberate from the Persians. 
from the /And while in the exercise of their command they claimed 
Persians. 

But when | NO Supremacy, we were very ready to follow them. But 


vo | our fears began to be aroused when we saw them relaxing 


cepting th¢ their efforts against the Persians and imposing the yoke 
ourselves,/ of their dominion upon the allies, who could not unite 
enslaved and defend themselves, for their interests were too 

various. And so they were all enslaved, except our- 
that we losy’ selves and the Chians. We forsooth were independent 
confiden 

allies, free men—that was the word—who fought at 
their side. But, judging from previous examples, how 
could we any longer have confidence in our leaders? 
For they had subjugated others to whom, equally with 
ourselves, their faith was pledged; and how could we 
who survived expect to be spared if ever they had the 
power to destroy us? 

11. ‘Had all the allies retained their independence, we 
vere an should have had better assurance that they would leave 
offence 
them, but US aS We were ; but when the majority had been subju- 
fee gated by them, they might naturally be expected to 
cause (t) take offence at our footing of equality; they would con- 


our volun- 


tary adher- trast us who alone maintained this equality with the 


testimony majority who had submitted to them; they would also 


to their cha- ᾿ ᾿ 
racter, ἃ) Observe that in proportion as their strength was increas- 


they wanted ing, our isolation was increasing too. Mutual fear is the 


strong only solid basis of alliance; for he who would break faith 


the weak, is deterred from aggression by the consciousness of in- 
and 


isolate us, feriority. And why were we left independent? Only 
(3) they ἡ because they thought that to gain an empire they must 
nay. fs) we use fair words and win their way by policy and not by 
totheir | violence. On the one hand, our position was a witness to 


comans, their character. For, having an equal vote with them, 


we could not be supposed to have fought in their wars 
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III are clear enough to prove to our hearers the justice of ac.. 
Our revolt, Our cause, and strong enough to alarm us and drive us Ol 8 
mature,was to seek some deliverance. We have acted from no 
rica: sudden impulse; long ago, before the war began, we 
dour we S€Mt envoys to you, and proposed to revolt. But we 
feared the. could not, because you refused our request. Now, 
and sympa- however, when the Boeotians have invited us, we have 
thised with at once obeyed the call. We were intending to make 
look to you 2 double severance of ourselves, from the Hellenes and 
Noe your | from the Athenians; from the guilt, that is, of oppress- 
opportunity ing the Hellenes, in concert with the Athenians, instead 
Soe Athens of aiding in their liberation, and from the ruin which the 
ty te ‘ithenians were sooner or later sure to bring upon us, 
mustbe unless we anticipated them. But the step has been 
the coun- taken hastily and without due preparation; hence you 
which are the more bound to receive us into alliance and to 
Athens send us speedy help, thereby showing that you are 

ready to protect those who have claims upon you and 
to strike a blow at your enemies. Never was there such 
an opportunity before. The Athenians are exhausted by 
pestilence and by a costly war; some of their ships are 
cruising about your shores ; the remainder are threaten- 
ing us; so that they are not likely to have many to 
spare if you, in the course of this summer, make a 
second attack upon them by land and by sea. They 
will not be able to meet you at sea; or, if they do, they 
will have to withdraw their forces both from Lesbos and 
from Peloponnesus. And let no one say to himself that 
he is going to incur a danger which will be his own on 
behalf of a country which is not his own. He may 
think that Lesbos is a long way off; but he will find 
that the help which we bring will be very near him. 
For the war will not be fought in Attica, as might be 
imagined ; but in those countries by which Attica is 
supported. The revenues of the Athenians are derived 
from their allies, and, if they subdue us, will be greater 
than ever; no one will revolt again, and our resources 
will be added to theirs; and we shall suffer worse things 
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ITT. prove that, without moving the fleet from Lesbos, they BC. 
me pre'__ were fully able to repel this new force which threatened © 
tack Attica them. They manned a hundred ships, in which they 


the Athe- embarked, both metics and citizens*, all but the highest 
shu. Class and the Knights; they then set sail, and, after dis- 
dred ships, playing their strength along the shores of the Isthmus, 
attempt up. made descents upon the Peloponnesian coast wherever 
they pleased. The Lacedaemonians were astounded, 
and thought that the Lesbians had told them what was 
not true. Their allies too had not yet arrived, and they 
heard that the Athenians in the thirty ships> which 
had been sent to cruise around Peloponnesus were 
wasting their country districts; and so, not knowing 
what else to do, they returned home. However, they 
afterwards prepared a fleet to go to Lesbos, and ordered 
the allies to equip forty ships: these they placed under 
the command of Alcidas, who was to take them out. 
When the Athenians saw that the Peloponnesians had 
gone home, they and their fleet of a hundred ships did 

the same. | 
17. At the time when the fleet was at sea, the Athenians 
Perfection had the largest number of ships which they ever had 


of the Athe- 


nian navy all together, effective and in good trim, although the 
at this time. 


Great ex. Mere number was as large or even larger at the com- 
penhe navy mencement of the war. For then there were a hundred 
eee of which guarded Attica, Euboea, and Salamis, and another 


Potidaea in hundred which were cruising off Peloponnesus‘*, not in- 

the first . : ° . . 

year οἵ the Cluding the ships employed in blockading Potidaea and 

we at other places; so that in one and the same summer 
their fleet in all numbered two hundred and fifty. This 
and the money spent in the war against Potidaea was 
the chief call upon their treasury. Every one of the hop- 
lites engaged in the siege received two drachmae? a-day, 
one for himself, and one for his servant; the original 
force amounted to three thousand*, and this number 
was maintained as long as the siege lasted. Sixteen 

® Cp. i. 143 init. b Cp. iii. 7 init. © Cp. ii. 17 fin. 
a About rs. 7d. © Cp. i. 57 fin.; 61 init. 
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ΠῚ, by the Carians and the people οἵ Απδεα", and, with 2 Βι 

great part of his army, perished. 

20. During the same winter the Plataeans, who were sull 
Tee Pia. besieged by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians, began to 
solveto Suffer from the failure of provisions. They had no hope 
of Plea, Of assistance from Athens and no other chance of de- 
bet oaly_—_liverance. So they and the Athenians who were shut 
dred anc ner UP with them contrived a plan of forcing ther way 
P over the enemy’s walls. The idea was suggested by 
Theaenetus the son of Tolmides, a diviner, and Eumol- 
tatncmy's Pides the son of Datmachus, one of their generals. At 
ews first they were all desirous of joining, but afterwards 
πὰς half of them somehow lost heart, thinking the danger 

too great, and only two hundred and twenty agreed to 
persevere. They first made ladders equal in lencth to 

the height of the enemy’s wall, which they calculated 

by help of the layers of bricks on the side facing the 
town, at a place where the wall had accidentally aot been 
plastered. A great many counted at once, and, althouch 
some might make mistakes, the calculation would be 
oftener nght than wrong; for they repeated the process 
could see the wall distinctly enough for ther purpose. 

In this manner they ascertamed the proper Jength of the 
ladders, taking as a measure the thickness of the bricks. 

at. The Peloponnesian wall was double, and consisted 
Pian of the of an inner circle looking towards Piataca, and an outer 
nesian wall. intended to guard agamst an attack from Athens; they 
were at a distance of about sixteen feet from one 
another. This mterval of sixteen feet was partitioned 

off into lodgings for the soldiers, by which the two 
walls were jomed together, so that they appeared to 
form one thick wall with battlements on both sides. At 
every tenth battlement there were large towers, filling 

up the space between the walls, and extending both 

to the mmer and outer face; there was no way at the 
side of the towers, but only through the middle of them. 

δῷ. iii. 32 init.; iv. 75 med. 


ΠῚ 
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III. left in the city made a sally against the Peloponnesian B.c.. 
wall on the side opposite to the place at which their OF 
friends were getting over. The besiegers were in great 
excitement, but every one remained at his own post, 
and dared not stir to give assistance, being at a loss 
to imagine what was happening. The three hundred 
who were appointed to act in any sudden emergency 
marched along outside the walls towards the spot from 
which the cry proceeded; and fire-signals indicating 
danger were raised towards Thebes. But the Plataeans 
in the city had numerous counter signals ready on the 
wall, which they now lighted and held up, thereby 
hoping to render the signals of the enemy unintelligible, 
that so the Thebans, misunderstanding the true state of 
affairs, might not arrive until the men had escaped and 
were in safety. 

23. Meanwhile the Plataeans were scaling the walls. The 

The Pla-_ first party had mounted, and, killing the sentinels, had 
taeans, pro- sy. . . . . 
tected by gained possession of the towers on either side. Their 
parties of followers now began to occupy the passages, lest the 
Poe frst ENEMY should come through and fall upon them. Some 
get over the of them placed ladders upon the wall against the towers, 
wall ; they 
then cross and got up more men. A shower of missiles proceed- 
the ditch. ing both from the upper and lower parts of the towers 
kept off all assailants. Meanwhile the main body of the 
Plataeans, who were still below, applied to the wall 
many ladders at once, and, pushing down the battle- 
ments, made their way over through the space between 
the towers. As each man got to the other side he halted 
upon the edge of the ditch, whence they shot darts and 
arrows at any one who came along under the wall and 
attempted to impede their passage. When they had all 
passed over, those who had occupied the towers came 
down, the last of them not without great difficulty, and 
proceeded towards the ditch. By this time the three 
hundred were upon them; they had lights, and the 
Plataeans, standing on the edge of the ditch, saw them 
all the better out of the darkness, and shot arrows and 
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8. threw darts at them where their bodies were exposed; [1]. 
they themselves were concealed by the darkness, while 
the enemy were dazed by their own lights. And so the 
Plataeans, down to the last man of them all, got safely 
over the ditch, though with great exertion and only after 
a hard struggle; for the ice in it was not frozen hard 
enough to bear, but was half water, as is commonly the 
case when the wind is from the east and not from the. 
north. And the snow which the east wind brought in 
the night had greatly swollen the water, so that they 
*could scarcely accomplish the passage*. It was the 
violence of the storm, however, which enabled them to 
escape at all. 

From the ditch the Plataeans, leaving on the right 24. 
hand the shrine of Androcrates, ran all together along They first 
the road to Thebes. They made sure that no one would Thebes 
ever suspect them of having fled in the direction of their 274 then 


Strike over 
enemies. On their way they saw the Peloponnesians the moun- 


pursuing them with torches on the road which leads to Athens 
Athens by Cithaeron and Dryoscephalae. For nearly a 
mile the Plataeans continued on the Theban road ; they 
then turned off and went by the way up the mountain 
leading to Erythrae and Hysiae, and so, getting to the 
hills, they escaped to Athens. Their number was two 
hundred and twelve’, though they had been originally 
More, for some of them went back to the city and never 
δοῖ over the wall; one who was an archer was taken 
at the outer ditch. The Peloponnesians at length gave 
up the pursuit and returned to their lines. But the 
Plataeans in the city, knowing nothing of what had 
happened, for those who had turned back had informed 
them that not one was left alive, sent out a herald at 
daybreak, wanting to make a truce for the burial of the 
dead ; they then discovered the truth and returned. 
hus the Plataeans scaled the wall and escaped. 


* Taking ὑπερέχειν in the sense of ‘superare:’ or, ‘could hardly 
“tp above the surface in crossing.’ 
“ἡ Cp. iii. 20 med, 
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IIT. At the end of the same winter Salaethus the Lace- kK 

25. daemonian was despatched in a trireme from Lacedae- οἱ 
Salaethus is mon to Mitylene. He sailed to Pyrrha, and thence, 
Lacedae- proceeding on foot, made his way, by the channel of a 
Mityiens, torrent at a place where the line of the Athenian wall 
with the _ could be crossed, undiscovered into Mitylent. He told 
help ison the government that there was to be an invasion of 

™Y- Attica, and that simultaneously the forty ships which 

were coming to their assistance would arrive at Lesbos; 
he himself had been sent in advance to bring the news 
and take charge of affairs. Whereupon the Mitylenaeans 
recovered their spirits, and were less disposed to make 
terms with the Athenians. So the winter ended, and 
with it the fourth year in the Peloponnesian War of 
which Thucydides wrote the history. 

26. With the return of summer the Peloponnesians de- Βι 
ΝΞ spatched the two and forty ships which they ἱπιεπάεά Ὁὲ 
fleet under for Mitylené in charge of Alcidas, the Lacedaemonian 
Lesbos, the admiral. They and their allies then invaded Attica, in 
Pelopon- order that the Athenians, embarrassed both by sea and 
vade Attica, Jand, might have their attention distracted from the 
great dis- ships sailing to Mitylené. Cleomenes led the invasion. 

He was acting in the place of his nephew, the king 
Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, who was still a minor. 
All the country which they had previously overrun, 
wherever anything had grown up again, they ravaged 
afresh, and devastated even those districts which they 
had hitherto spared. This invasion caused greater dis- 
tress to the Athenians than any, except the second. For 
the Peloponnesians, who were daily expecting to hear 
from Lesbos of some action on the part of the fleet, 
which they supposed by this time to have crossed the 
sea, pursued their ravages far and wide. But when none 
of their expectations were realised, and their food was 
exhausted, they retired and dispersed to their several 
* cities, 

27. Meanwhile the Mitylenaeans, finding as time went on 

Selsethus, that the ships from Peloponnesus never came, and that 
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III. sailed to Embatum in Erythrae, which they reached, but BC. 
and holds not until seven days after the fall of Mitylené. Having οἱ 
a council. 

Speech of now made sure of the fact, they consulted as to what. 
Teutiaplus. measures should next be taken, and Teutiaplus, an 
Elean, addressed them as follows :— 

30. ‘My opinion, Alcidas, and you, my fellow-commanders 
Let us 5 of the Peloponnesian forces, is that we should attack 
hurry on 
Mitylené. “ Mitylené at once, just as we are, before our arrival is 
We shall known. In all probability we shall find that men who 
Athenians have recently gained possession of a city will be much 
guard. a. of off their guard, and entirely so at sea, on which element 
the general they do not fear the attack of an enemy, and where our 
Sriseothers, strength at present chiefly lies. Probably too their land 
never. to be forces, in the carelessness of victory, will be scattered up 

and down among the houses of the city. If we were to 
fall upon them suddenly by night, with the help of our 
friends inside, should there be any left, I have no doubt 
that Mitylené would be ours. The danger should not 
deter us; for we should consider that the execution of 
a military surprise is always dangcrous, and that the 
general who is never taken off his guard himself, and 
never loses an opportunity of striking at an unguarded 
foe, will be most likely to succeed in war.’ 

3I. His words failed to convince Alcidas; whereupon 
roped ro Some Ionian exiles and the Lesbians who were on 
occupy board the fleet* recommended that, if this enterprise 
and raise 2 appeared too hazardous, he should occupy one of the 
Ivor "Bat Jonian towns or the Aeolian Cymé: having thus eés- 


jects bath tablished their head-quarters in a city, the Pelopon- 


proposi- nesians might raise the standard of revolt in Ionia, 

uons. He 

hurries | [There was a good chance of success, for every one was 

home. glad of his arrival ; they might cut off a main source of 
Athenian revenue; and although they themselves would 
incur expense, for the Athenians would blockade them >, 
the attempt was worth making. Pissuthnes might very 


likely be persuaded to co-operate. But Alcidas ob- 


8. i.e. the envoys who had been sent to Sparta. Cp. iii. 4 fin., 5 fin. 
> Adopting with Bekker the conjecture ἐφορμοῦσιν. 
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III. 45 far as the island of Patmos, but, seeing that he was no Bt 
longer within reach, he returned. -Not having come up Ot 
with the fleet of the Peloponnesians upon the open sea, 
he congratulated himself that they had not been over- 
taken somewhere near land, where they would have been 
forced to put in and fortify themselves on shore, and the 
Athenians would have had the trouble of watching and 
blockading them. 

34. As he was sailing along the coast on his return he 

Pacheson touched at Notium, the port of Colophon. Here some 


his return 
tsinat inhabitants of the upper town had taken up their abode; 
ottum, e 
the portof for it had been captured by Itamenes and the Barba- 
Colophon, rians, who had been invited into the city by a certain 


witation of Jocal faction. The capture took place about the time of 
Persian the second invasion of Attica. The refugees who settled 
which had in Notium again quarrelled among themselves. The one 
peen Griven arty, having introduced Arcadian and Barbarian auxili- 
ine ane, aries whom they had obtained from Pissuthnes, stationed 
and treach- them in a fortified quarter of the town; the Persian faction 


Kills * the from the upper city of Colophon joined them and were 

Hine living with them. The other party had retired from the 

The Athe- city, and being now in exile, called in Paches. He pro- 

establish posed to Hippias, the commander of the Arcadians in 

phonians the fortress, that they should hold a conference, under- 

in Notium. taking, if they could not agree, to put him back in the 
fort, safe and sound. So he came out, and Paches kept 
him in custody without fetters. In the meantime he 
made an attack upon the unsuspecting garrison, took 
the fortress, and slaughtered all the Arcadians and 
Barbarians whom he found within. He then conducted 
Hippias into the fort, according to the agreement, and 
when he was inside seized him and shot him to death 
with arrows. He next handed over Notium to the Colo- 
phonians, excluding the Persian party. The Athenians 
afterwards gathered together all the Colophonians who 
could be found in the neighbouring cities and colonised 
the place, to which they gave laws like their own, under 
regular leaders whom they sent out from Athens. 
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III. An assembly was again summoned, and different opinions B.C 
were expressed by different speakers. In the former as- 
sembly, Cleon the son of Cleaenetus had carried the de- 
cree condemning the Mitylenaeans to death. He was the 
most violent of the citizens, and at that time exercised 

Speech of by far the greatest influence over the people*. And now 
he came forward a second time and spoke as follows :— 

37. ‘I have remarked again and again that a democracy 

vou ae not cannot manage an empire, but never more than now, 
to manage When 1 see you regretting your condemnation of the 
vou ar’ Mitylenaeans. Having no fear or suspicion of one 
oolishly ~~ another in daily life’, you deal with your allies upon the 


kind to 
your allies, same principle, and you do not consider that whenever 


Tove you, you yield to them out of pity or are misled by their 
soar quick specious tales, you are guilty of a weakness dangerous 
sways, to yourselves, and receive no thanks from them. You 
changing should remember that your empire is a despotism® ex- 
yourmunds. ercised over unwilling subjects, who are always con- 
spiring against you; they do not obey in return for any 
kindness which you do them to your own injury, but in 
so far as you are their masters ; they have no love of you, 
but they are held down by force. Besides, what can 
be more detestable than to be perpetually changing our 
minds? We forget that a state in which the laws, 
though imperfect, are unalterable, is better off than one 
in which the laws are good but powerless*, Dulness 
and modesty are a more useful combination than clever- 
ness and licence; and the more simple sort generally 
make better citizens than the more astute. For the 
latter desire to be thought wiser than the laws®; they 
want to be always taking a lead in the discussions of 
the assembly; they think that they can nowhere have 
a finer opportunity of speaking their mind‘, and their 
folly generally ends in the ruin of their country; whereas 
the others, mistrusting their own capacity, admit that the 
laws are wiser than themselves: they do not pretend to 
- ® Cp. vi. 21 med. Ὁ Cp. i. 68 init. © Cp. ii. 63 med. 
d Cp. vi. 18 fin. © Cp. i. 84 med. f Cp. iii. 40 init. 
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77. criticise the arguments of a great speaker; and being III. 
᾿Ξ impartial judges, not ambitious rivals, they are generally 
in the right. That is the spirit in which we should act ; 
not suffering ourselves to be so excited by our own 
cleverness in a war of wits as to advise the Athenian 
people contrary to our own better judgment. 

‘I myself think as I did before,.and I wonder at those 38. 
who have brought forward the case of the Mitylenaeans Why i is 
again, thus interposing a delay which is in the interest punishment 
of the evil-doer. For after a time the anger of the (ics? 


Will any 
sufferer waxes dull, and he pursues the offender with one pretend 
less keenness; but the vengeance which follows closest crimes do 


5 good ? 
upon the wrong is most adequate to it and exacts or would 


the fullest retribution. And again I wonder who will Sak on 
answer me, and whether he will attempt to show that {πεῖς behalf 
the crimes of the Mitylenaeans are a benefit to us, or not well 
that when we suffer, our allies suffer with us. Clearly you were 
he must be some one who has such confidence in his ?t2ln¢ 
Powers of speech as to contend *that you never adopted πὰ at the 


mercy of 

what was most certainly your resolution*; or else he every clever 
Must be some one who, under the inspiration of a bribe, “ 
elaborates ἃ sophistical speech in the hope of diverting 

you from the point. In such rhetorical contests the 

city gives away the prizes to others, while she takes 

the risk upon herself. And you are to blame, for you 

Order these contests amiss. When speeches are to be 

heard, you are too fond of using your eyes, but, where 

actions are concerned, you trust your ears; you estimate 

the Possibility of future enterprises from the eloquence 

of an orator, but as to accomplished facts, instead of 
accepting ocular demonstration, you believe only what 
Mgenious critics tell you». No men are better dupes, 

Sooner deceived by novel notions, or slower to follow 
8Pproved advice. You despise what is familiar, while 

you are worshippers of every new extravagance. Not 

ἃ man of you but would be an orator if he could; 


‘ » Or, ‘that what all men believe to be true is absolutely false.’ 
» Cp. vii. 48 med, 
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when he cannot, he will not yield the palm to a more p 
successful rival: he would fain show that he does not @ 
let his wits come limping after, but that he can praise 
a sharp remark before it is well out of another’s mouth ; 
he would like to be as quick in anticipating what is said, 
as he is slow in foreseeing its consequences. You are 
always hankering after an ideal state, but you do not 
give your minds even to what is straight before you. 
In a word, you are at the mercy of yaur own ears, and 
sit like spectators attending a performance of sophists, 
but very unlike counsellors of a state. 

‘I want you to put aside this trifling, and therefore 
I say to you that no single city has ever injured us so 
deeply as Mitylené. I can excuse those who find our 
rule too heavy to bear, or who have revolted because 
the enemy have compelled them. But islanders who 
had walls, and were unassailable by our enemies, except 
at sea, and on that element were sufficiently protected 
by a flect of their own, who were independent and 
treated by us with the highest regard, when they act 
thus they have not revolted (that word would imply 
that they were oppressed), but they have rebelled, and 
entering the ranks of our bitterest enemies, have con- 
spired with them to scek our ruin. And surely this is 
far more atrocious than if they had been led by motives 
of ambition to take up arms against us on their own 
account. They leamed nothing from the misfortunes 
of their neighbours who had already revolted and been 
subdued by us, nor did the happiness of which they were 
in the enjoyment make them hesitate to court destruc- 
tion, They trusted recklessly to the future, and cherish- 
ing hopes which. if less than their wishes, were greater 
than their powers, they went to war. preferring might to 
right. No sooner did they seem likely to win than they 
set upon us although we were doing them no wrong. 
Tow swift and sudden a nse is apt to make cities in- 
saient, and in general ordinam’ good-fortune is safer 
shan extraordinarny. Mankind apparentiv find it easier 
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III. should be reserved for the merciful, and not thrown Ε 
vere away upon those who will have no compassion on us, and c 
would have who must by the force of circumstances always be our 
treated you. . . . . 

You will enemies. And our charming orators will still have an 
have no _., arena®, but one in which the questions at stake will not 


Yuen they be so grave, and the city will not pay so dearly for her 


know that brief pleasure in listening to them, while they for a good 
rebellion . . 
willbe Speech get a good fee. Lastly, forgiveness is naturally 
ydeath. Shown to those who, being reconciled, will continue 
friends, and not to those who will always remain what 
they were, and will abate nothing of their enmity. In 
one word, if you do as I say, you will do what is just 
to the Mitylenaeans, and also what is expedient for your- 
selves; but, if you take the opposite course, they will 
not be grateful to you, and you will be self-condemned. 
For, if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong 
in maintaining your empire. But if, right or wrong, you 
are resolved to rule, then rightly or wrongly they must 
be chastised for your good. Otherwise you must give 
up your empire, and, when virtue is no longer dangerous, 
you may be as virtuous as you please. Punish them 
as they would have punished you; let not those who 
. have escaped appear to have less feeling than those 
who conspired against them. Consider: what might not 
they have been expected to do if they had conquered? 
—especially since they were the aggressors. For those 
who wantonly attack others always rush into extremes, 
and sometimes, like these Mitylenaeans, to their own de- 
struction. They know the fate which is reserved for them 
if their enemy is spared: » when a man is injured without 
a cause he is more dangerous if he escape than the 
enemy who has only suffered what he has inflicted. 
Be true then to yourselves, and recall as vividly as you 
can what you felt at the time; think how you would 
® Cp. iii. 37 fin. 
b Or, referring the words to the Mitylenaeans: ‘He who has 
gone out of his way to bring a calamity upon himself is more dan- 


gerous if he be allowed to escape than the enemy who only re- 
taliates,’ 
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III. suspicion, and, if he fail, is thought to be both fool and ac. 
rogue. And so the city suffers; for she is robbed of OL δ 
her counsellors by fear. Happy would she be if such 
citizens could not speak at all, for then the people would 
not be misled. The good citizen should prove his supe- 
riority as a speaker, not by trying to intimidate those 
who will follow him in debate, but by fair argument ; and 
the wise city ought not to give increased honour to her 
best counsellor, any more than she will deprive him of 
that which he has; while he whose proposal is rejected 
not only ought to receive no punishment, but should 
be free from all reproach. Then he who succeeds will 
not say pleasant things contrary to his better judgment 
in order to gain a still higher place in popular favour, 
and he who fails will not be striving to attract the mul- 
titude to himself by like compliances. 

43. ‘But we take δὴ opposite course; and still worse. 

But you Even when we know a man to be giving the wisest 
clever: you counsel, a suspicion of corruption is set on foot; and 


are always 


suspecting from a jealousy which is perhaps groundless, we allow 
ata . 
speaker has the state to lose an undeniable advantage. It has come 


some i” to this, that the best advice when offered in plain terms 
You pan ish 18 88 much distrusted as the worst ; and not only he who 
the giver of wishes to lead the multitude into the most dangerous 
bad advice, . Ν 
andnot | courses must deceive them, but he who speaks in the 
yourselves cause of right must make himself believed by lying. 
inghim. In this city, and in this city only, to do good openly 
and without deception is impossible, because you are 
too clever; and, when a man confers an unmistakeable 
benefit on you, he is rewarded by a suspicion that, in 
some underhand manner, he: gets more than he gives. 
But, whatever you may suspect*, when great interests 
are at stake, we who advise ought to look further and 
weigh our words more carefully than you whose vision 
is limited. And you should remember that we are ac- 
countable for our advice to you, but you who listen 


are accountable to nobody. If he who gave and he who 


® Reading ἀξιοῦντι. 
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III. suffer less at the hands of evil-doers. In early ages Β. 
the punishments, even of the worst offences, would na- 
turally be milder; but as time went on and mankind 
continued to transgress, they seldom stopped short of 
death. And still there are transgressors. Some greater 
terror then has yet to be discovered; certainly death 
deters nobody. For poverty inspires necessity with 
daring ; and wealth engenders avarice in pride and in- 
solence; and the various conditions of human life, as 
they severally fall under the sway of some mighty and 
fatal power, through the agency of the passions lure 
men to destruction. Desire and hope are never wanting, 
the one leading, the other following, the one devising 
the enterprise, the other suggesting that fortune will be 
kind; and they do immense harm, for, being unseen, 
they far outweigh the dangers which are seen. Fortune 
too assists the illusion, for she often presents herself un- 
expectedly, and induces states as well as individuals to 
run into peril, however inadequate their means; and 
states even more than individuals, because they are 
throwing for a higher stake, freedom or empire, and 
because when a man has a whole people acting with 
him, “he exaggerates the importance of his aims* out 
of all reason. In a word then, it is impossible, and 
simply absurd to suppose, that human nature when bent 
upon some favourite project can be restrained either by 
the power of law or by any other terror. 

46. ‘We ought not therefore to act hastily out of a mistaken 
The threat reliance on the security which the penalty of death affords. 
of severe : . . . 
punishment Nor should we drive our rebellious subjects to despair ; 
ΜῊΝ παῖς they must not think that there is no place for repentance, 
to the last, or that they may not at any moment wipe out their 


and, if we . . 

succeed, we Offences. Consider: at present, although a city may 
shall only ° 

gaina actually have revolted, when she becomes conscious of 
uined city. her weakness she will capitulate while still able to defray 
policyis the cost of the war and to pay tribute for the future; 


prevention, . ; og: 
not punish- but if we are too severe, will not the citizens make better 
men 


® Or, reading αὑτόν : ‘he magnifies himself.’ 
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III. for you will have proclaimed to all that the innocent and B.C. ¢ 
the guilty will share the same fate. Even if they were Ol 8, 
guilty you should wink at their conduct, and not allow 
the only friends whom you have left to be converted into 
enemies. Far more conducive to the maintenance of our 
empire would it be to suffer wrong willingly, than for the 
sake of justice to put to death those whom we had better 
spare. Cleon may speak of a punishment which is just 
and also expedient, but you will find that, in any pro- 
posal like his, the two cannot be combined. 

48. ‘Assured then that what I advise is for the best, and 

Pass sen- yielding neither to pity nor to lenity, for I am as un- 


leisure on willing as Cleon can be that you should be influenced 
te ent by any such motives, but simply weighing the arguments 
Packer which I have urged, accede to my proposal: Pass sentence 
and spare at your leisure on the Mitylenaeans whom Paches, deem - 
ing them guilty, has sent hither; but leave the rest of the 
inhabitants where they are. This will be good policy for 
the future, and will strike present terror into your ene- 
mies. For wise counsel is really more formidable to an 

enemy than the severity of unmeaning violence.’ 
49. Thus spoke Diodotus, and such were the proposals on 
The motion either side which most nearly represented the opposing 


is just parties. In spite of the reaction there, was a struggle 
A treme is between the two opinions ; the show of hands was very 


abe by near, but the motion of Diodotus prevailed. The Athe- 
great exer nians instantly despatched another trireme, hoping that, 
in time if the second could overtake the first*, which had a 
Mitylene. Start of about twenty-four hours, it might be in time to 
save the city. The Mitylenaean envoys provided wine 
and barley for the crew, and promised them great 
rewards if they arrived first. And such was their energy 
that they continued rowing whilst they ate their barley, 
kneaded with wine and oil, and slept and rowed by turns. 
Fortunately no adverse wind sprang up, and, the first of 
the two ships sailing in no great hurry on her untoward 
errand, and the second hastening as I have described, 


® Reading deurépas. 


IIT. 


52. 
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their own 
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the island towards Nisaea® by the help of engines from BC. 
the sea, and, having thus freed a way into the channel ° 
dividing Minoa from the coast of Megara, he fortified the 
point nearest the mainland, where, by a bridge through 

a lagoon, aid could be brought to the island, lying as 

it did at that point close to the shore. The work was 
completed in a few days. Nicias then proceeded to 
build a fort on the island, and, leaving a garrison, re- 
turned with the rest of his army. 

In this summer and about the same time the Plataeans, 
who had exhausted their food and could no longer hold 
out, capitulated to the Peloponnesians. The enemy had 
assaulted their wall and they were unable to defend 
themselves. But the Lacedaemonian commander knew 
their weakness, and was desirous that the place should 
be surrendered and not stormed ; he had instructions 
from home to this effect, the intention being that if some 
day a treaty of peace were concluded, and both parties 
agreed to give up all the places which they had taken 
by force of arms*, Plataea might be excepted on the 
ground that the inhabitants had come to terms of their 
own accord. So he sent a herald to enquire whether 
they would surrender the place to the Lacedaemonians 
and submit to their decision; the guilty were to be 
punished, but no one without a just cause. The Pla- 
taeans, now in the last stage of weakness, surrendered 
the city; and for a few days, until the five men who 
were appointed judges came from Lacedaemon, the 
Peloponnesians supplied them with food. On the ar- 
rival of the judges no accusation was brought against 
them; they were simply asked one by one, Whether 
they had done any kind of service to the Lacedae- 
monians or to their allies in the present war. Before 
making their reply they requested leave to speak at 
length, and appointed two of their number, Astyma- 
chus the son of Asopolaus, and Lacon the son of 
Aeimnestus, who was the Lacedaemonian proxenus, 


8 Cp. v. 17 med. 
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58. 


Do not 
bring in- 
famy upon 
ourselves 
y slaying 
suppliants. 
Your an- 
cestors are 
buried in 
our land, 
and we have 
honoured 
them by 
yearly gifts. 
ill you 
give them 
up to their 
murderers, 
and enslave 
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will be indignant at the strange and disgraceful sentence BC 


which you will have passed against good men (although ὃ 
you may be better yourselves)*. They will not endure 
to see spoils taken from us, the benefactors of Hellas, 
dedicated by our enemies in the common temples. Will 
it not be deemed a monstrous thing that the Lacedae- 
monians should desolate Plataea; that they, whose fathers 
inscribed the name of the city on the tripod at Delphi 
in token of her valour”, should for the sake of the 
Thebans blot out the whole people from the Hellenic 
world? For to this we have come at last. When 
the Persians conquered our land, we were all but ruined ; 
and now, when we plead before you, who were once our 
dearest friends, the Thebans have prevailed against us. 
We have had to meet two terrible trials, the danger first 
of starvation, if we had not given up the city; and se- 
condly, of condemnation to death. The Plataeans, who 
were zealous in the cause of Hellas even beyond their 
strength, are now friendless, spurned and rejected by all. 
None of our old allies will help us, and we fear that 
you, O Lacedaemonians, our only hope, are not to be 
depended upon. | 

‘Yet once more for the sake of those Gods in whose 
name we made a league of old, and for our services to 
the cause of Hellas, relent and change your minds, if 
the Thebans have at all influenced you: °in return for 
the wicked request which they make of you, ask of 
them the righteous boon that you should not slay us 
to your own dishonour*’. Do not bring upon yourselves 
an evil name merely to gratify others. For, although 
you may quickly take our lives, you will not so easily 
obliterate the infamy of the deed. We are not enemies 
whom you might justly punish, but friends who were 
compelled to go to war with you; and therefore piety 


® Cp. iii. 53 fin. b Cp. i. 132 init. 

¢ Or, ‘ask of them the boon that you should not kill those whom 
you ought not, and receive an honest gratitude from us, instead of 
a disgraceful gratitude from them.’ 
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III. to our prayers. We appeal to the oaths which your B¢ 
andletus fathers swore, and entreat you not to forget them. We 
fate. kneel at your fathers’ tombs, and we call upon the dead 

not to let us be betrayed into the hands of the Thebans, 
their dearest friends to their bitterest enemies. We 
remind you of the day on which we shared in their 
glorious deeds—we who on this day are in danger of 
meeting a fearful doom. And now we say no more; 
to men in our case, though we must, there is nothing 
harder than to make an end; for with the end comes 
the decisive hour. Our last word is that we did not 
surrender Plataea to the Thebans,—far rather would we 
have perished from hunger, the most miserable of deaths, 
—but to you, in whom we trusted, and, if you will not 
listen to us, you ought at least to replace us in the same 
position, and allow us to choose our destiny, whatever it 
may be. We adjure you not to deliver us, the Plataeans, 
who were so loyal to the cause of Hellas, and who are 
now suppliants to you, O Lacedaemonians, out of your 
own hands and your own good faith, into the hands of 
the Thebans, our worst enemies. Be our saviours. You 
are liberating the other Hellenes ; do not destroy us.’ 

60. Such were the words of the Plataeans; whereupon 
The The- the Thebans, fearing that the Lacedaemonians might 
obtain leave ive way, came forward and said that since, against their 
to speak. judgment, the Plataeans had been allowed, instead of 

answering the question, to make a long defence, they 
too wished to speak. Permission was granted, and they 
spoke as follows :— 

61. ‘We should never have asked to speak, if the Plataeans 
We should had briefly answered the question which was put te 
spoken if them®*, and had not turned upon us and arraigned us 
taeans had While they made a long and irrelevant defence of their 


t. 
But you OWN doings, excusing themselves from charges which 


must hear nobody brought against them, and praising what nobody” 
aswell | blamed. We must answer their accusations of us, anc# 


They se- look a little closely into their glorification of themselvesss 


rated 
a ® Cp. i. 37 init. 
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IIL Coronea, and liberated Bocotia*; and at this moment BC 
we are zealously co-operating in the liberation of Hellas, 
providing cavalry and munitions of war more largely 
than any of the allies. Thus much in answer to the 
charge respecting our Persian tendencies. 

63. ‘And now we will proceed to show that you, and 
Bat they not we, have done the greater wrong to Hellas, and are 
free-wil deserving of every sort of punishment. You say that 
Atbonans you became allies and citizens of Athens in order that 
seevasions YOU might be protected against us. If so, you ought to 

oo ___ have invited their aid only against us, and not to have 
They plead assisted them in their attacks upon others; such a course 
buino | Was Certainly open to you: even if you were in some 
can ety degree coerced by the Athenians, you had previously 
acme. made the alliance with the Lacedaemonians against the 

Persians, to which you are so fond of appealing. That 
alliance would at any rate have restrained our hands, 
and above all would have secured to you freedom of de- 
liberation. You were your own masters and no longer 
under compulsion when you made common cause with 
the Athenians. Your allegation is that they were your 
benefactors and that you could not honourably betray 
them; but how far more dishonourable and wicked to 
betray all the Hellenes with whom you had sworn alli- 
ance, than the Athenians only, the one the liberators, 
the other the enslavers of Hellas! The return which 
you made to them is unequal, nay, infamous; you say 
that you invited them to assist you because you were 
wronged, and then you became their accomplices in 
wronging others. Surely ingratitude is shown in refusing . 
to return an honourable kindness, when it can be done 
honourably, not in refusing to return a kindness which, 
however justly due, cannot be returned without a crime. 

64. ‘You have thus made plain that when you alone 
When they among the Boeotians refused to join the Persian causes 


ted the 
Persian it. this was not out of any love for Hellas, but because the 


was only be- 


cause the ‘Athenians did not; "and that you wanted to act with 


® Cp. iv. 92 fin. b Or, ‘and because you wanted’ etc. 
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III. us into their native city, not as her enemies but as Bt 
her friends. They desired that the bad among you Ὁ 
should not grow worse, and that the good should have 
their reward. They wanted to reform the principles of 
your citizens, and not to banish their persons; they 
would have brought them back into a natural union 
with their kindred, that Plataea might be the ally of 
all and the enemy of none. 

66. ‘And the proof that we acted in no hostile spirit is 
wt nede that we did no harm to any one, but made a proclama- 
to join ws, tion that whoever wished to live under the national 
awhile § institutions of Boeotia should join us. You came to 
open cs, us gladly, aad, entering into an agreement, for a time 
and slew _. offered no opposition ; but afterwards, when you dis- 
wbom they covered that we were few, you turned upon us. Even 
tospar. allowing that we did act somewhat inconsiderately in 

entering your town without the consent of your whole 
people, still how different was your conduct and ours! 
For if you had followed our example you would have 
used no violence, but thought only of getting us out 
by persuasion, whereas you broke the agreement and 
attacked us. Now we do not so much complain of the 
fate of those whom you slew in battle—for they indeed 
suffered by a kind of law—but there were others who 
Stretched out their hands to you; and although you 
gave them quarter, and then promised to us that you 
would spare them, in utter defiance of law you took 
their lives—was not that a cruel act? Here are three 
crimes which you committed within a few hours; the 
breach of the agreement, the slaughter of the prisoners 
which followed, and the lying promise which you made 
to us that you would not slay them if we did no in— 
jury to your property in the fields; and yet you insis® 
that we are the criminals, and that you ought to be 
acquitted. Not so; if the Lacedaemonians give jus® 
judgment: but for all these offences you shall suffer. 

67. ‘We have entered into particulars, Lacedaemonians> 
You should both for your sakes and for our own, that you may know 


cls FLTE :Ξ TEE FLITLELNG 


scmenct ire el Se τυπστιπσσς 2 amo mee wai be BC 


“- 


SoS ἼΞΙΟΥΞΙΣ Ὁ: ssa it tar ψΊσΣε ὙΓ {ΓΞῈΞ ἹΞ cease 
Jou fests 
Taos sume Sue Ther She Laces νακῖρες 
Spouse Set ee seo ose Se ee ΞΞ The ques- 
τα. Wess Se Pictacers bea? Ooms Shem wer service 
See wer, 8 Foe Sher oretense! oe here expected 
nevtratcy Sor Shem St she somes Sedore the war. cm the 
rene of che τ Ξ:2. Seat como wet Passanus 
tex toe ὥς: of She Persces Amc “ost before the 
sere toes tad mace τῷἜ tees ἃ ταῦ" οὐ aeetraltty 
8 Δ“ ΣΧ Σ wot she teroms τί the same treaty; bot 
se Patzeoss tad reoueec. ComsiSermnr cheat thev had 
teem wronges by tae and that shew were nce released 
from me cGacacoes εἰ the treaty Dw the Sarare of their 


sas Ξε they agama oSraoctt =p th Patacans 


“mt eter ascther. avd asked cach cf them separately, 
Wetter be had dome aay serwice to the Lacedae- 
swecass and ther ales mn the war? When he said 
No, ey took him away and sew hrm: ao one was 
ssarat. They pct to ceath nce less than two hundred 
Viatacans. as well as twenty-five Athenzans who had 
shares with them in the siege; and mace slaves of the 
wemen. For about a year the Thebans gave possession 
ck the Gty to certain Megarians who had been driven 
ost by a revolution®, and to any surviving Platacans 
wh» were of their own party: but thev afterwards razed 
the whoie place to the very foundations, and built near 
the precinct of Here an inn forming a square of two 
hundred feet; it had two stories, and chambers all 
round. They used the roofs and the doors of the 
Plataeans ; and of the brass and iron articles of furniture 
found within the walls they made couches, which they 
® Or, taking ἠξώυν in a different sense, and repeating it before καὶ 
ὅτε ὕστερον: ‘ For they had been constantly requesting them, as they 
said, to remain neutral in the times before the war, . .. and they bad 
repeated the request when just before the siege they had made 
to them a proposal’ etc. 

© Cp. iv. 66 init. 
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Trial of the 


oligarchs, 
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also of a Corinthian vessel conveying ambassadors, there B.C 
was a discussion in the assembly, and the Corcyraeans Or. 
voted that they would continue allies of Athens accord- 
ing to their agreement *, but would renew their former 
friendship with the Peloponnesians. A certain Peithias, 
who voluntarily acted as the proxenus of the Athenians 
and was the popular leader, was summoned by the 
partizans of the Peloponnesians to take his ‘trial, they 


and murder afhrming that he wanted to bring Corcyra under the 


of Peithias 
and of sixty 


others. 


γι. 
Tempora 
triumph ὁ 
the mh 
garchs, 


yoke of Athens. He was acquitted, and then he in turn 
summoned their five richest men, declaring that they 
were in the habit of cutting poles for vines in the sacred 
precinct of Zeus and Alcinous; now for each pole the 
penalty was fixed at a stater®. They were condemned ; 
but the fine was so excessive that they went and sat as 
suppliants in the temple of Zeus and Alcinous, begging 
that they might pay the money by instalments. Peithias, 
who happened to be a member of the senate as well as 
the popular leader, persuaded the senators to put the law 
in execution. The culprits, knowing that the law was 
against them, and perceiving that Peithias °as long as he 
remained in the senate would try to induce the people° 
to make an alliance offensive and defensive with Athens, 
conspired together, and, rushing into the council chamber 
with daggers in their hands, slew him and others to the 
number of sixty, as well private persons as senators. A 
few who were of the same party with him took refuge in 
the Athenian trireme, which had not yet left. 

The next step taken by the conspirators was to 
assemble the people and tell them that they had 
acted for the best, and in order to secure them against 
the tyranny of Athens. For the future they should 
receive neither Athenians nor Peloponnesians, unless 
they came peaceably with one ship; to bring more 

δ Cp. i. 44. 

Ὁ If the gold stater, about 16s.; if the silver Athenian stater, 


about 3s. 3d.; if the silver Corinthian stater (ten Aeginetan obols), 
about 2s. 24. 


© Or, ‘ before he ceased to be a senator would persuade the people.’ 
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III. that direction. Both parties now left off fighting, and B( 
kept watch in their own positions during the night. 
When the popular cause triumphed, the Corinthian 
vessel stole away and most of the auxiliaries crossed 
over unobserved to the continent. 

75. On the following day, Nicostratus the son of Diitre- 
Arrivalof phes, an Athenian general, arrived from Naupactus with 
Athenian twelve ships and five hundred Messenian hoplites. He 
snips under tried to effect a reconciliation between the two parties, 
tus, who and on his suggestion they agreed to bring to trial ten of 


vainly tries . . . 
to reconcile the most guilty persons, who immediately fled. The rest 


tending were to live together, and to make a truce with one 
parties. = another, and with Athens an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive. Having accomplished his purpose he was about 
to sail away, when the leaders of the people induced him 
to leave five of his own vessels, that the enemy might be 
less inclined to stir, promising to man five ships of their 
own and send them with him. He agreed, and they 
selected the crews of the ships out of the opposite 
faction. But the men were afraid of being sent to 
athens. and sat as suppliants in the temple of the 
Diescuri. Nicostratus sought to raise them up and 
reassure them, but they would not trust him; where- 
upon the people armed themselves, arguing that their 
mistrust and unwillingness to sail was a proof of their 
evil desigas. They took their enemies’ arms out of their 
houses and some of them whom they chanced to meet 
would have been slain if Nicostratus had not interfered. 
The rest. to the number of about four hundred. when 
they saw what was yung an tock refuge anew in the 
temple af Her. But the people, feanng that they would 
reat to Viniende. persuaded them to mse and conveyed 
them at once to the sland that hes m front of the 
tempe of Herd, whither provisions were regularly sent 

te them, 
“O. At this tase of the revolution. on the fourth or orth 
ARSENY day atter the summiants had been conveyed to the island. 
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III. that direction. Both parties now left off fighting, and B.c.. 
kept watch in their own positions during the night. δα 
When the popular cause triumphed, the Corinthian 
vessel stole away and most of the auxiliaries crossed 
over unobserved to the continent. 

75. On the following day, Nicostratus the son of Diitre- 
Arrivalof phes, an Athenian general, arrived from Naupactus with 
Athesian twelve ships and five hundred Messenian hoplites. He 
sips under tried to effect a reconciliation between the two parties, 
vainly’ ties and on his suggestion they agreed to bring to trial ten of 
to reconcile the most guilty persons, who immediately fled. The rest 
tending ~~ were to live together, and to make a truce with one 
parties. another, and with Athens an alliance offensive and de- 

fensive. Having accomplished his purpose he was about 
to sail away, when the leaders of the people induced him 
to leave five of his own vessels, that the enemy might be 
less inclined to stir, promising to man five ships of their 
own and send them with him. He agreed, and they 
selected the crews of the ships out of the opposite 
faction. But the men were afraid of being sent to 
Athens, and sat as suppliants in the temple of the 
Dioscuri. Nicostratus sought to raise them up and 
reassure them, but they would not trust him; where- 
upon the people armed themselves, arguing that their 
mistrust and unwillingness to sail was a proof of their 
evil designs. They took their enemies’ arms out of their 
houses, and some of them whom they chanced to meet 
would have been slain if Nicostratus had not interfered. 
The rest, to the number of about four hundred, when 
they saw what was going on took refuge anew in the 
temple of Heré. But the people, fearing that they would 
resort to violence, persuaded them to rise and conveyed 
them at once to the island that lies in front of the 
temple of Heré, whither provisions were regularly sent 
to them. 

76. At this stage of the revolution, on the fourth or fifth 
Appearance day after the suppliants had been conveyed to the island, 


ponnesian the fifty-three Peloponnesian ships from Cyllene, which 
eet. 
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111. the hurt of their enemies and the advantage of them- Bi 
help, rui . . . 
sas Selves, the dissatisfied party were only too ready to in- 
and dis» yoke foreign aid». And revolution brought upon the 


society. cities of Hellas many terrible calamities, such as have 
been and always will be while human nature remains the 
same, but which are more or less aggravated and differ in 
character with every new combination of circumstances, 
In peace and prosperity both states and individuals are 
actuated by higher motives, because they do not fall 
under the dominion of imperious necessities ; but war 
which takes away the comfortable provision of daily 
life is a hard master, and tends to assimilate men’s 
characters to their conditions, 

Changes When troubles had once begun in the cities, those who 

moral prin- followed carried the revolutionary spirit further and fur- 

ciplesand ther, and determined to outdo the report of all who had 

oflanguage. preceded them by the ingenuity of their enterprises and 
the atrocity of their revenges. The meaning of words 
had no longer the same relation to things, but was changed 
by them as they thought proper. Reckless daring was 
held to be loyal courage; prudent delay was the ex- 
cuse of a coward; moderation was the disguise of un- 
manly weakness ; to know everything was to do nothing. 
Frantic energy was the true quality of aman. A con- 
spirator who wanted to be safe was a recreant in dis- 
guise. The lover of violence was always trusted, and his 
opponent suspected. He who succeeded in a plot was 
deemed knowing, but a still greater master in craft was 
he who detected one. On the other hand, he who 
plotted from the first to have nothing to do with plots 
was a breaker up of parties and a poltroon who was 
afraid of the enemy. In a word, he who could outstrip 
another in a bad action was applauded, and so was he 
who encouraged to evil one who had no idea of it. 
The tie of party was stronger than the tie of blood, 
because a partisan was more ready to dare without 
asking why. (For party associations are not based upon 
any established law, nor do they seek the public good ; 
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IIE = which succeeded in effecting some odious purpose was B 
greatly lauded. And the citizens who were of neither ™ 
party fell a prey to both; either they were disliked 
because they held aloof, or men were jealous of their 

83. Thus revolution gave birth to every form of wicked- 

Sue! ness in Hellas’ The simplicity which is so large an 

Face of element in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and dis- 

not οὶ appeared. an attitude of perfidious antagonism every- 

ea Pe = where prevailed ; for there was no word binding enough, 
nor cath ternble enough to reconcile enemies. Each 
man was strong only in the conviction that nothing was 
secure ; he must look to his own safety, and could not 
afford to trust others. Inferior intellects generally suc- 
ceeded best. For, aware of their own deficiencies, and 
fearing the capacity of their opponents, for whom they 
were no match in powers of speech, and whose subtle 
wits were likely to anticipate them in contriving evil, 
they struck boldly and at once. But the cleverer sort, 
presuming in their arrogance that they would be aware 
in time, and disdaining to act when they could think, 
were taken off their guard and easily destroyed. 

84. Now in Corcyra most of these deeds were perpetrated, 

(1) Pury of and for the first time. There was every crime which men 
*might be supposed * to perpetrate in revenge who had 

Cen of been governed not wisely, but tyrannically, and now had 
Ἐὰν the oppressor at their mercy. There were the dishonest 
designs of others who were longing to be relieved from 
their habitual poverty, and were naturally animated by 

παν a passionate desire for their neighbour's goods; and 
centives 10 shere were crimes of another class which men commit, 


crime. 

Human not from covctousness, but from the enmity which 

nature when 

inspired by equals foster towards one another until they are carried 

toomuch away by their blind rage into the extremes of pitiless 

io Warne, cruelty. At such a time the life of the city was all 

er pre ἴῃ disorder, and human nature, which is always ready 
' ἴρ transgress the laws, having now trampled them under 


δ Or, supplying ἂν with the optative: ‘may be supposed.” 
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III. Camarina. In Italy the Locrians sided with the Syra- ΒΟ. gw. 


cusans, and the Rhegians with the Leontines, who were 
their kinsmen. The Leontines and their allies sent to 
Athens, and on the ground, partly of an old alliance, 
partly of their Ionian descent, begged the Athenians to 
send them ships, for they were driven off both sea and 
land by their Syracusan enemies. The Athenians sent 
the ships, professedly on the ground of relationship, but 
in reality because they did not wish the Peloponnesians 
to obtain corn from Sicily. Moreover they meant to try 
what prospect they had of getting the affairs of Sicily 
into their hands. So the commanders of the fleet came 
to Rhegium in Italy, where they established them- 
selves, and carried on the war in concert with their 
allies. Thus the summer ended. 

87. In the following winter the plague, which had never 
Reappear- entirely disappeared, although abating for a time, again 
plague after attacked the Athenians. It continued on this second oc- 
ithad__casion not less than a year, having previously lasted for 
At the same two years. To the power of Athens certainly nothing was 


merous a, More ruinous ; not less than four thousand four hundred 

occur. Athenian hoplites who were on the roll died, and also 
three hundred horsemen, and an incalculable number of 
the common people. This too was the time when the 
frequent earthquakes occurred at Athens, in Euboea, 
and in Boeotia, especially at Orchomenos *. 

88. During the same winter the Athenians in Sicily and 
Fruits the Rhegians made an expedition with thirty ships 
against the against the islands of Aeolus, as they are called, which 
‘colian —_in summer time cannot be attacked owing to the want 

of water. These islands belong to the Liparaeans, who 
are colonists of the Cnidians : they inhabit one of them, 


which is not large, and is called Lipara; from this they 


OL 88, 2. 
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go and cultivate the rest, Didymé, Strongylé, and Hiera. — - 
The inhabitants believe that the forge of Hephaestus is == 
in Hicra, because the island sends up a blaze of fire in. 
the night-time and clouds of smoke by day. The Acolianat— 


ἃ Cp. ch, 89, and i. 23 med. 
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III. attacked by their enemies. Charoeades, the Athenian BC. 
general, had been killed in battle by the Syracusans, Ol. 
and Laches having taken the entire command of the 
fleet, he and the allies made an expedition against 
Mylé, a town belonging to Messené. Two tribes of the 
Messenians were keeping guard there, and they had set 
an ambuscade for the force which they were expecting 
to land ; but the Athenians and their allies put to flight 
with heavy loss the troops which came out of the am- 
bush. Then, attacking the fortress, they compelled its 
defenders to come to terms, surrender the citadel, and 
march with them against Messene. Finally, upon the 
approach of the Athenians and their allies, the Mes- 
senians themselves came to terms, giving hostages and 
the other pledges which were required of them. 

Ql. In the same summer the Athenians sent thirty ships 
Thirty round the Peloponnese under the command of Demos- 
ships under thenes the son of Alcisthenes, and Procles the son of 
pemos’ 1] Theodorus. They also sent sixty ships and two thou- 
round the sand hoplites to Melos, under the command of Nicias 


Pelopon- 


nese. Sixty the son of Niceratus, wishing to subdue the Melians, 
more under 


Nicias goto who, although they were islanders, resisted them and 
After vate: would not join their alliance*. So they ravaged their 
country country, but finding that the Melians would not yield, 
put me at they sailed away to Oropus, opposite Euboea. There 
At Tanagra they put in at nightfall, and the hoplites disembarking 
js trooPs; went at once by land to Tanagra in Boeotia. Mean- 
with the _ while the entire Athenian force, under the command of 


land-forces, FTipponicus the son of Callias, and Eurymedon the son 

defeat the 

inhabitants. of Thucles, upon a signal given marched to meet them at 
the same spot. There they encamped, and all together 
devastated the country, remaining at Tanagra during 
that day and the following night. On the morrow they 
defeated the Tanagraeans who sallied out upon them, 
and also some Thebans who had come to their aid ; they 
then took up the arms of the slain, raised a trophy, and 
rcturned, the one part of the forces back again to the 


® Cp. v. 84. 
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>. 426. City, the other to their ships. Nicias with his sixty ITT. 


+ ships then sailed to the coast of Locris; after ravaging 
the country he returned home. 
About the same time the Lacedaemonians founded 02. 
Heraclea, their colony in Trachinia. The intention was To help the 


no ep 
as follows :—The Trachinians are one of the three Malian and their 
tribes ; the other two being the Paralians and the Hie- cute Deve 


reans. These Trachinians, having suffered greatly in war the Lace- 
aemonians 


from their neighbours the Oetaeans, at first thought of found the 
° : . colony of 
attaching themselves to the Athenians, but, fearing that Heraclea. 
they could not trust them, sent Tisamenus, whom they 
appointed their envoy, to Lacedaemon. Doris, which 
is the mother state of Lacedaemon, joined in the 
embassy and also requested help, for the Dorians too 
were suffering from the Oetaeans. The Lacedaemonians 
heard their appeal, and, being desirous of assisting both 
the Trachinians and Dorians, made up their minds to 
send out acolony. They also thought that the situation 
of the new city would be convenient for carrying on the 
war against the Athenians. There a navy could be 
equipped if they wanted to attack Euboea, which was 
quite near, and the station would be handy for the 
conveyance of troops to Chalcidicé. For every reason 
they were eager to colonise the place. First they en- 
quired of the God at Delphi; he bade them go, and 
they sent out settlers taken from their own citizens and 
the Perioeci, announcing that any Hellenes who desired, 
not being of the Ionian, Achaean, or certain other races, 
might accompany them. The leaders of the colony were 
three Lacedaemonians, Leon, Alcidas, and Damagon. 
They set to work and built afresh the walls of the city, 
which received the name of Heraclea, and is situated 
about four miles and a-half from Thermopylae and a 
little more than two from the sea, They also con- 
structed docks, beginning the works near Thermopylae, 
at the pass, that the city might be perfectly defended. 
While the new colonists were collecting at Heraclea, 93. 


the Athenians grew alarmed; the scheme appeared to be colony ts 
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III. aimed at Euboea, for Cape Cenaeum on the opposite coast B. c 
gradually is within a short sail. But their fears were not realized ; 


by the per- no harm whatever ensued. The reasons were these :— 
sistent op- 


position of In the first place the Thessalians are strong in that part of 
salient ἃ the country, and fearing that Heraclea, which was built to 
, control them, would be a powerful and dangerous neigh- 
the Lace- bour, they carried on uninterrupted war against the new 
daemonian 
governors. Settlers until they completely wore them out, although 
originally they had been very numerous. For every 
one joined without hesitation, encouraged by the pro- 
mise of security which a Lacedaemonian colony seemed 
to offer. But another great cause of the ruin and de- 
population of the place was the conduct of the governors 
sent out from Lacedaemon, who frightened the people 
away by their severe and often unjust administration *. 
Thus the Heracleans fell an easy prey to their neigh- 
bours. 
94. During the same summer, and about the same time 
Attackupon when the Athenians were engaged at Melos, the troops 


Demos which were cruising in the thirty Athenian ships about 
thenes, - Peloponnesus set an ambuscade at Ellomenus in Leucadia 
completing and killed a few of the guards of the country. They 
ade, i is per- next attacked Leucas itself with a larger armament, 
su 

the Messe- consisting of the Acarnanians, who followed them with 


mans to their whole forces, all but the inhabitants of Oeniadae », 
Aetolia. and some Zacynthians and Cephallenians, together with 
fifteen ships from Corcyra. The Leucadians saw their 
territory both on the mainland and within the Isthmus, 
where the town of Leucas and the temple of Apollo 
are situated, ravaged by the enemy; but being power- 
less against a superior force, they remained inactive. 
The Acarnanians begged Demosthenes, the Athenian 
general, to cut them off by a wall, thinking that they 
could easily take the city and so rid themselves of an 
old enemy. But just then he was persuaded by the 
Messenians that, having such an army in the field, he 


® Cp. v. 52 init. Ὁ Cp. ii. 102 init. 
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C. 456. would gain honour by attacking the Aetolians: they III. 
- 8.3 were the enemies of Naupactus, and if he defeated 
them he would easily subjugate the adjoining part of 
the mainland to the Athenians. The Aetolians, they 
said, though a warlike nation, dwelt in unwalled villages, 
which were widely scattered, and as they had only 
light-armed soldiers, they would be subdued without 
difficulty before they could combine. They told him 
that he should first attack the Apodotians, then the 
Ophioneans, and after them the Eurytanians, The last 
are the largest tribe of the Aetolians; they speak a 
language more unintelligible than any of their neigh- 
bours, and are believed to eat raw flesh. They said 
that, if he conquered these, the rest would readily come 
over to him. 
He was influenced by his regard for the Messenians, 95. 
and still more by the consideration that without rein- He deter- 


forcements from Athens, and with no other help than make his 


that of the allies on the mainland, to whom he would W2y through 
add the Aetolians, he could make his way by land to Poccig into 
attack Boeotia. He might proceed through the Ozolian which he 
Locri to the Dorian Cytinium, keeping Mount Parnassus attack with 
on the right, until he came down upon the Phocians. 35 φΠοὰ 
They would probably be eager to join in the expedition 
because they had always been friendly to Athens, or, if 
unwilling, they might be coerced ; and once in Phocis he 

would be on the borders of Bocotia. So he left Leucas 

with all his army, much against the will of the Acarna- 

nians, and sailed to Sollium. He there communicated 

his design to them, but they would not accompany him 
because he had refused to blockade Leucas; so with the 
remainder of his army, which consisted of Cephallenians, 
Messenians, Zacynthians, and three hundred marines be- 

longing to the Athenian fleet*, the fifteen Corcyraean 

vessels having left, he marched against the Aetolians, 
starting from Oencon in Locris. The Ozolian Locrians 
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III. were allies of the Athenians, and they were to meet him B¢ 
with their whole force in the interior of the country. οἱ 
They dwelt on the border of the Aetolians, and as they 
were armed in a similar manner and knew their country 
and ways of fighting, their help in the expedition seemed 
likely to be very valuable. 

96. IIe encamped the first night at the temple of Nemean 
The Acto- Zeus, where the poet Hesiod is said to have been killed 
lect their «= by the inhabitants in fulfilment of an oracle which 
forces. foretold that he should die at Nemea. Early the next 

morning he proceeded on his march into Aetolia. On 
the first day he took Potidania, on the second Crocy- 
leium, on the third Teichium. There he stayed and 
sent back the spoils to Eupalium in Locris. For he did 
not intend to attack the Ophioneans yet ; when he had 
subjugated the rest of the country he would return to 
Naupactus and make a second expedition against them 
if they continued to resist. The Aetolians were aware 
of his designs from the very first ; and no sooner did he 
enter their terntory than they all collected in great force; 
even the mast distant of the Ophioneans, the Bomieans 
and Callicans who reach down towards the Malian Gulf, 
came to the aid of their countrymen. 

ΩΣ. The Messenians repeated the advice which they had 
Veer " originally given to Demosthenes. They assured him that 
te ΔΑ there would be no difficulty in conquering the Aetolians, 
seat Be and told him to march as quickly as he could against 
wages Uhe villages, He should net wait until they could com- 
ached at bine and meet him with an army, but should endeavour 
AQ a . ° - 

τὸ take any place which was nearest. He, trusting to 
their advices, and canndent in his good fortune since 
everything was gaiag favoural’y, did ΔῸΣ wait for the 
Loerana whe should have supmicd his ceficency in 
SaVeEa mea bet at onee manhad towands Aegitium, 
whieh he attacked, and force! Ris way in. The in- 
maNians had sven away and taken up 2 poste an 
the top at the hils owerhanciags the town which was 
Mew bak upon heh at ἃ eistaace of about aine 
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KC. 426. miles from the sea. The other Aetolians, who had by III. 
᾿Ξ this time come to the rescue of Aegitium, attacked the 
Athenians and their allies. Some ran down from one 
hill and some from another and hurled darts at them; 
when the Athenian army advanced they retired, and 
when the Athenians retired they pressed upon them. 
The battle, which lasted long, was nothing but a series 
of pursuits and retreats, and in both the Athenians were 
at a disadvantage. 

While their archers had arrows and were able to use 98. 
them, the Athenians maintained their ground, for the The Aeto- 
Aetolians, being light-armed, were driven back by the toon he 
arrows. But at length the captain of the archers was Athenians, 
slain, and the forces under his command no longer kept length fly. 
together, The Athenians themselves grew weary of the vivors with 
long and tedious struggle. The Aetolians came closer eunculty 
and closer, and never ceased hurling darts at them. At Naupactus, 


° ; : and thence 
last they turned and fled, and falling into ravines, out to Athens. 


of which there was no way, or losing themselves in a thenes 
Strange country, they perished. Their guide, Chromon behind. 
tlhe Messenian, had been killed. The Actolians, who 
Were light-armed and swift of foot, followed at their 
heels, hurling darts, and caught and slew many of them 
1m their flight. The greater number missed their way 
4M1cdj got into the woods, out of which no path led; and 
their enemies brought fire and burnt the wood about 
them, So the Athenian army tried every means of 
©SCape and perished in all manner of ways. The sur- 
“ivors with difficulty made their way to the sea at 

neon in Locris, whence they had set out. Many of 
the allies fell, and of the Athenian heavy-armed about 
ἃ hundred and twenty, all in the flower of their youth ; 

they were the very finest men whom the city of Athens 

lost during the war. Procles, one of the two generals, 

Was also killed. When they had received the bodies 

of their dead under a flag of truce from the Aetolians, 

they retreated to Naupactus, and returned in their 

Ships to Athens. Demosthenes remained behind in 
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III. Naupactus and the neighbourhood ; for, after what had BC. 

happened, he feared the anger of the Athenians. 

99. About the same time the Athenian forces engaged in 
TheSicilian Sicily, sailing to the territory of Locri and there dis- 
defeated. embarking, defeated the Locrians who came out to meet 

them, and took a small garrison fort, which was situated 
upon the river Halex. 

100. During the same summer the Aetolians, who had some 
ihe Acto- time before despatched Tolophus the Ophionean, Bo- 
suade the riades the Eurytanian, and Tisander the Apodotian on 
Tacedae- an embassy to Corinth and Lacedaemon, induced the 
enition ex- Lacedaemonians to aid them by sending an army against 
Sins us Naupactus, in order to punish the inhabitants for inviting 

‘the Athenian invasion*. So in the autumn they sent 
out three thousand hoplites of their allies, including five 
hundred from Heraclea, the newly-founded city in Tra- 
chis. Eurylochus, a Spartan, was general, and with him 
were associated in the command Macarius and Mene- 
daeus, also Spartans. 

IOI. When the army was collected at Delphi, Eurylochus 
Eurylochus sent a herald to the Ozolian Locrians, for he had to pass 
the hace through their country on the way to Naupactus; and he 
commander also wished to detach them from the Athenian alliance. 


Starts fro 
Delphi and Of the Locrians, the inhabitants of Amphissa were most 


marches 
through Willing to co-operate with him, wanting to be protected 
hocris. against their enemies the Phocians; they were the first 
who gave hostages, and by them the other Locrians, who 
were alarmed at the impending invasion, were persuaded 
to do the like :— first their neighbours the Myoneans, who 
commanded the most difficult pass into Locris ; then the 
Ipneans, Messapians, Tritaeeans, Chalaeans, Tolopho- 
nians, Hessians, and Oeantheans; all these tribes also 
joined the expedition. The Olpaeans gave hostages but 
did not join; the Hyaeans would not give hostages until 
the Lacedaemonians had taken one of their villages, 
called Polis. 
102. When cverything was ready, and Eurylochus had de- 
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C. 426. posited the hostages at Cytinium in Doris, he marched 71], 


*3 with his army against Naupactus, through the territory Demos- 


thenes with 
of the Locrians. On his march he took Oeneon® and the help of 
Eupalium®, two Locrian towns which refused to come to nians saves 
terms. When they had arrived in the territory of Nau- Maupactus. 


pactus and the Aetolians had at length joined them, daemonians 
they devastated the country, and after taking the un- in in concert 
walled suburbs of the town marched against Molycreium, Kiberiots 
a colony of the Corinthians subject to Athens, which Proert an 


they captured. But Demosthenes the Athenian, who the Amphi- 
after his misfortune in Aetolia was still in the neigh- Argos. 
bourhood of Naupactus, having previous intelligence, and 
fearing for the town, went and persuaded the Acarna- 
nians, much against their will, for they had not for- 
gotten his withdrawal from Leucas, to assist Naupactus. 
So they sent with him on board the Athenian ships° 
a thousand hoplites; these got in and saved the place, 
which was in danger of having to capitulate, owing to 
the extent of the wall and the paucity of its defenders. 
Eurylochus and his soldiers, when they saw that the 
garrison had been reinforced, and that there was no 
possibility of taking the city by storm, instead of going 
back to Peloponnesus, retired into the country of Aeolis, 
which is now called by the names of the towns Calydon 
and Pleuron, and to other places in the neighbourhood ; 
also to Proschium in Aetolia. For the Ambraciots sent 
and persuaded them to take part in an attack on the 
Amphilochian Argos and the rest of Amphilochia and 
Acarnania, declaring that, if they gained possession of 
these places, the whole continent would at once come 
over to the Lacedaemonians. Eurylochus assented, and 
dismissing the Aetolians, waited with his army in that 
region until the time came for the Ambraciots to make 
their expedition and for him to join them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Argos. Thus the summer ended. 

In the following winter the Athenians in Sicily and 102, 
their Hellenic allies made an attack upon Inessa, a Sicel The 4 Athe- 
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III. town of which the citadel was held by the Syracusans. B.c. 
defeated at They were joined by many of the Sicels, who had 8 
arc vic- | formerly been allies of the Syracusans, and having been 
loci held down by them, had now revolted to the Athe- 

nians. The attempt failed, and they retreated. But 
during their retreat the Syracusans sallied out and fell 
upon the allies who were in the rear of the Athenians, 
routed them, and put to flight a part of their forces with 
great loss. Soon afterwards, Laches and the Athenians 
in the fleet made several descents upon Locris. At the 
river Caecinus they defeated about three hundred Lo- 
crians who came out to meet them under Proxenus the 
son of Capaton, took arms from the slain, and returned. 

104. In the same winter the Athenians, by command of 
The Athe an oracle, purified the island of Delos. Pisistratus the 
the purifica- tyrant had already purified it, but imperfectly, for the 
tion of purification only extended to that part which was within 


Delos and 
restore sight of the temple. The whole island was now purified 


games. in the following manner :—The Athenians took away the 
dead out of all the sepulchres which were in Delos*, and 
passed a decree that henceforward no one should die or 
give birth to a child there, but that the inhabitants when 
they were near the time of either should be carried 
across to Rhencia. Now Rheneia is near to Delos, so 
near indeed that Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, who 
for a time had a powerful navy, attached this island, 
which he conquered with the rest of the islands and 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo, by a chain to Delos. 
After the purification, the Athenians for the first time 
celebrated the Delian games, which were held every 
four years. There had been in ancient days a great 
gathering of the Ionians and the neighbouring islanders 
at Delos; whither they brought their wives and children 
to be present at the Delian games. as the Ionians now 
frequent the games at Ephesus. Musical and gymnastic 
contests were held there, and the cities celebrated choral 
dances. The character of the festival is attested by 
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5 Homer in the following verses, which are taken from III. 


— The old 

> the hymn to Apollo: The old 
‘At other times, Phoebus, Delos is dearest to thy heart, ᾿ Delos is 

.Φ . ΓῚ celebrated 

Where are gathered together the Ionians in flowing robes, by Homer. 


With their wives and children in thy street: 
There do they delight thee with boxing and dancing and song, 
Making mention of thy name at the meeting of the assembly.’ 


And that there were musical contests which attracted 
competitors is implied in the following words of the 
same hymn. After commemorating the Delian dance 
of women, Homer ends their praises with these lines, 
in which he alludes to himself :— 


‘And now may Apollo and Artemis be gracious, 
And to all of you, maidens, I say farewell. 
Yet remember me when I am gone; 
And if some other toiling pilgrim among the sons of men 
Comes and asks: O maidens, 
Who is the sweetest minstrel of all who wander hither, 
And in whom do you delight most? 
Make answer with one voice, in gentle words, 
The blind old man of Chios’ rocky isle.’ 


Thus far Homer, who clearly indicates that even in 
days of old there was a great gathering and festival at 
Delos. In after ages the islanders and the Athenians sent 
choruses and sacrificed. But the games and the greater 
part of the ceremonies naturally fell into disuse, owing to 
the misfortunes of Ionia. The Athenians now restored 
the games and for the first time introduced horse-races. 

During the same winter the Ambraciots, in fulfilment 105. 
of the promise by which they had induced Eurylochus Eurylochus 
and his army to remain *, made an expedition against the Ambraciots 
Amphilochian Argos with three thousand hoplites. They Chat fon 


their forces 


invaded the Argive territory and seized Olpae, a strong 9gamsi the 
fort on a hill by the sea-side, which in former days the chian 
Acarnanians had fortified and used as a common hall which the 


of justice. The place is about three miles from Argos, ames 


. - Acarna- 
which is also on the sea-shore. One division of the nians, and 


Acarnanians came to the aid of Argos, while another Athenians 
encamped at a spot called the Wells, where they could protect. 
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III. lie in wait for Eurylochus and the Peloponnesians, and BC 
The Am prevent them from joining the Ambraciots unobserved. 7 
seize Olpae, They also despatched a messenger to Demosthenes, who 
forren- had led the Athenian expedition into Aetolia, asking him 
forcements. t¢ be their commander, and sent for twenty Athenian 

ships which were just then cruising about the Pelopon- 
nese under the command of Aristoteles the son of Timo- 
crates, and Hierophon the son of Antimnestus. The 
<imbraciots sent a messenger from Olpae to their own 
citizens, bidding them come and help them with their 
entire force; for they were afraid that Eurylochus and 
his followers might not be able to make their way 
through the Acarmanians, and then they would have 
either to fight alone, or to attempt a hazardous retreat. 

106. Eurylochus and the Peloponnesians, when they heard 
Marchof that the Ambraciots had arrived at Olpae, left Pro- 
, schium and went with all speed to help them. Passing 

over the river Achelous they marched through Acar- 

with the nania, leaving the city and garrison of Stratus on the 

at Olpae. right hand, and the rest of Acarnania on their left. The 
land was deserted, for the inhabitants had gone to the 
assistance of Argos. Crossing the territory of Stratus 
they proceeded through Phytia and by the extreme 
border of Medeon, and so through Limnaea; at last 
they left Acarnania, and reached the friendly country 
of the Agraeans. Then taking to Mount Thyamus, 
which is a wild district, they marched on and descended 
into the plain of Argos after dark. Making their way 
unobserved between the city of Argos and the Acar- 
nanian force stationed at the Wells, they at length 
reached the Ambraciots at Olpae. 

107. The two armies having effected this Junction moved 
Athenian at break of day to a place called Metropolis, and there 
reintorce- encamped. Soon afterwards the Argives received the 
arrive. expected reinforcement of twenty Athenian ships, which 


Demos- 


thenes takes arrived in the Ambracian Gulf. With them came Demos- 


mand. aie thenes, who brought two hundred Messenian hoplites and 
near Olpae, Sixty Athenian archers. The ships anchored about the 
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426. hill of Olpae, while the Acarnanians and a few of the III. 
ΓΕ 3 Amphilochians (the greater part of them were prevented paring for : 

from stirring by the Ambraciots*), having mustered at action he 

Argos, were now preparing to give battle. They as- troops i in an 

sociated Demosthenes with their own generals in the 2™>usd- 

command of the allied forces. He led them to the 

neighbourhood of Olpae, and there encamped at a place 

where they were divided from the enemy by a great 

ravine. During five days they remained inactive; on 

the sixth day both armies drew up in battle array. 

Demosthenes, fearing that he would be surrounded by 

the Peloponnesians who were more numerous and ex- 

tended beyond his own line, placed hoplites and light- 

armed troops, numbering altogether four hundred, in a 

deep lane overgrown with brushwood, intending them 

to lie in wait until the moment of conflict, when they 

were to rush out from the rear on the line of the enemy 

where it overlapped. The preparations of both armies 

were now complete and they engaged. Demosthenes 

led his own right wing, on which were the Messenians 

and a few Athenians, while the other was held by the 

Acarnanians, who were disposed according to their cities, 

and by the Amphilochian javelin-men who were in the 

battle. The Peloponnesians and Ambraciots were inter- 

mingled, with the exception of the Mantineans, who 

were all collected on the left wing; but the extremity 

of the wing was occupied by Eurylochus and his 

division, who were opposed to the Messenians under 

Demosthenes. 

When the two armies were at close quarters, the left 108. 
wing of the Peloponnesians out-flanked the right wing The Pelo- 
of their opponents and threatened to surround them; left wing 
whereupon the Acarnanians, coming upon them from be. is panic 


stricken by 


hind out of the ambuscade, charged and turned them, ἴδε oops 
. oy: . . g out 
They fled without striking a blow, and their panic caused of the am- 


, and 
the greater part of the army to run with them. For, when flies. The 


they saw Eurylochus and their best troops routed, they Te torioce 
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III. lost whatever courage they had. The Messenians, who ΒΟ.. 
at a but were in this part of the field under the command of oO! δ 
driven back Demosthenes, were foremost in the work. The right 
to Olpae. wing of the encmy, however, and the Ambraciots, who 

are the most warlike nation in those parts, vanquished 
their opponents and drove them back to Argos. But, 
returning, they saw the greater part of the army de- 
feated, and were hard pressed by the victorious division 
of the Acarnanians, whereupon, escaping with difficulty, 
they made their way to Olpae. Numbers of the de- 
feated were killed, for they dashed into the fort wildly 
and in confusion, except the Mantineans, who kept to- 
gether and retreated in better order than any other part 
of the army. The battle, which had lasted until evening, 
now ended. 

109. On the next day Menedaeus took the command, for 
Difficulties Eurylochus and Macarius, the two other generals, had 


of the Lace- . . 
daemonian been 5αίη ἃ He knew not what to do after so serious 
com- . . 

mander, a defeat. He could not hope, if he remained, to stand 
who nego- . . 

tiates woth 8 Siege, hemmed in as he was by land, and at sea 


Demos- blockaded by the Athenian ships; neither could he 
secret treaty safely retire; so entering into a parley with Demosthenes 
ponesiangs and the Acarnanian generals about the burial of the 
only. dead, he tried to negotiate with them at the same time 
for a retreat. The Athenians gave back to the enemy 
their dead, erected a trophy, and took up their own dead, 
in number about three hundred. They would not openly 
agree to the proposal for a general retreat, but Demos- 
thenes and his Acarnanian colleagues made a secret 
treaty with the Mantineans, and Menedacus, and the 
other Peloponnesian generals and chief persons, allow- 
ing their army to depart. He wanted partly to isolate 
the Ambraciots and their foreign mercenary troops, but 
much more to take away the character of the Lacedae- 
monians and Peloponnesians among the Hellenes in those 
parts and convict them of selfishness and treachery. Ac- 
cordingly the Peloponnesians took up their dead, and 
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III. occupied unobserved at nightfall by the troops which BC 
on frees Demosthenes had sent forward; of the lower the Am- ἢ 
cupythehill braciots first obtained possession and encamped ἴδετε. 
ter ebere- AS soon as it was dark, after supper, Demosthenes ad- 
on the Am vanced with the rest of his army, himself leading half 
enamped_ of them towards the pass between the mountains, while 


al 


Surprises: the rest made their way through the Amphilochian hills. 
them. At the first dawn of day he fell upon the Ambraciots, who 
were still half-asleep, and so far from knowing anything 
of what had happened, that they imagined his troops to 
be their own comrades. For Demosthenes had taken 
care to place the Messenians in the first rank and desired 
them to speak to the enemy in their own Doric dialect, 
thereby putting the sentinels off their guard; and as it was 
still dark, their appearance could not be distinguished. 
So they fell upon the Ambraciots and routed them. 
Most of them were slain on the spot; the remainder 
fled over the mountains. But the paths were beset; 
the :mphilochians were lightly-armed and in their own 
country which they knew, while their enemies were 
heavy-armed and the country was strange to them. 
find so, not knowing which way to tum, they fell into 
ravines and into ambuscades which had been set for 
them, and perished. Every means of escape was tried. 
Some even fled to the sea which was not far distant, 
and seeing the Athenian ships which were sailing by 
while the action was taking place, swam out to them, 
thinking in the terror of the moment that they had 
better be killed. if die they must, by the Athenians in 
the ships than by their barbarous and detested enemies 
the Amphilochians. So the Ambracicts were aut to 
pieces, and but few out of many returned home to their 
city. The Acamanians, having despoiled the dead and 
raised trophies, returned to Argos. 
113. On the following day there arrived a herald from the 
Despax of -Ambraciots who had escaped out of Olpae to the 
whocame -\graeans. He came to recover the bodies of the dead 


ἔσαν who had been slain subsequently to the first engagement, 
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were allotted to Demosthenes he brought home with ac 
him, and they are still preserved in the Athenian “ ὃ 
temples. This good service of his enabled him to return 
to Athens with less apprehension after his misfortune 
in Aetolia. The twenty Athenian ships sailed away to 
between the Naupactus. The Acarnanians and Amphilochians, after 
nians and the Athenians and Demosthenes had left them, granted 
lochians. a truce to the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians who had 
fled to Salynthius and the Agraeans; they were thus 
enabled to return home from Oeniadae, whither they 
had removed from the country of Salynthius. The 
Acarnanians and Amphilochians now made a treaty of 
alliance for one hundred years with the Ambraciots, 
of which the terms were as follows :—‘ The Ambraciots 
shall not be required to join the Acarnanians in making 
war on the Peloponnesians, nor the Acarnanians to join 
the Ambraciots in making war on the Athenians. But 
they shall aid in the defence of one another’s territory. 
The Ambraciots shall give up such places or hostages 
of the Amphilochians as they possess*, and they shall 
not assist Anactorium’ (which was hostile to the Acar- 
nanians)». Upon these terms they put an end to the 
war. Soon afterwards the Corinthians sent a force of 
their own, consisting of three hundred hoplites under the 
command of Xenocleidas the son of Euthycles, to guard 
Ambracia, whither they made their way with some 
difficulty by land. Such was the end of the Ambra- 
clan war. 

115. During the same winter the Athenian fleet in Sicily, 
The Athe- sailing to Himera, made a descent upon the country in 
solve to concert with the Sicels, who had invaded the extreme 
active part border of the Himeraeans from the interior ; they also 
τος attacked the Aeolian Isles. Returning to Rhegium, they 
Seay._, found that Pythodorus son of Isolochus, one of the 
ho- Athenian generals, had superseded Laches in the com- 
mi of the fleet. The allies of the Athenians in Sicily 


i to Athens, and persuaded the Athenians to 
10} init. » Cp. i. 55 init. 


Miele 
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C. 455. send a larger fleet to their aid; for their territory wasin III. 

τ ΠΥ the power of the Syracusans, and they were kept off the 
sea by a few ships only; so they were preparing to 
resist, and had begun to collect a navy. The Athenians 
manned forty ships for their relief, partly hoping to finish 
the war in Sicily the sooner, partly because they wanted 
to exercise their fleet. They despatched one of the 
commanders, Pythodorus, with a few ships, intending to 
send Sophocles the son of Sostratides, and Eurymedon 
the son of Thucles, with the larger division of the fleet 
afterwards. - Pythodorus, having now succeeded Laches 
in the command, sailed at the end of the winter against 
the Locrian fort which Laches had previously taken, 
but he was defeated by the Locrians and retired. . 

In the early spring a stream of fire, not for the first 116, 
time, issued from Mount Aetna, which is the highest Eruption 
mountain in Sicily, and devastated a portion of the terri- f Aetna. 
tory of the Catanaeans who dwell on the skirts of Aetna. 
The last eruption is said to have taken place fifty years 
before; and altogether three eruptions are recorded 
since the Hellenes first settled in Sicily. Such were the 
events of the winter; and so ended the sixth year in 
the Peloponnesian War of which Thucydides wrote the 
history. 


δ 
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IV. 1. IN the following summer, about the time when the BC 
The Ss, corn comes into ear, ten Syracusan and ten Locrian 7 ® 
Locrians ships took possession of Messené in Sicily, whither they 
pam had gone by the invitation of the inhabitants. And so 
τ rev = Messené revolted from the Athenians) The Syracusans 
Athenans. took part in this affair chiefly because they saw that 
crams at Messené was the key to Sicily. They were afraid that 
time invade the Athenians would one day establish themselves there 
Ripe and come and attack them with a larger force. The 
Locrians took part because the Rhegians were their 
enemies, and they wanted to crush them by sea as well 
as by land. They had already invaded the territory of 
Rhegium with their whole army, in order to hinder the 
Rhegians from assisting the Messenians ; they were also 
partly instigated by certain Rhegian exiles who had 
taken refuge with them. For the Rhegians had been 
for a long time torn by revolution, and in their present 
condition could not resist the Locrians, who for this 
very reason were the more disposed to attack them. 
After wasting the country, the Locnans withdrew their 
land forces ; but the ships remained to protect Messené. 
Another fleet which the allies were manning was in- 
tended to lie in the harbour of Messeneé, and to carry on 
the war from thence. 
ming the spring and about the same time, before 
m was in full ear, the Peloponnesians and their 
mded Attica, under the command of Agis the 
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IV. particular spot had exceptional advantages. There was BC 
a harbour ready at hand; the Messenians, who were the — 
ancient inhabitants of the country and spoke the same 
language with the Lacedaemonians, would make de- 
scents from the fort and do the greatest mischief; 
and they would be a trusty garrison. 

4. As neither generals nor soldiers would listen to him, 
The Athe- he at last communicated his idea to the officers of divi- 
detained by sions; who would not listen to him either. The weather 
weather was still unfit for sailing ; he was therefore compelled to 
the idea is remain doing nothing; until at length the soldiers, who 
taken up _, were standing about idle, were themselves seized with 
out by the a desire to fortify the place forthwith. So they put 
soldiers. their hands to the work; and, being unprovided with 

iron tools, brought stones which they picked out and put 
them together as they happened to fit; if they required 
to use mortar, having no hods, they carried it on their 
backs, which they bent so as to form a resting-place for 
it, clasping their hands behind them that it might not 
fall off. By every means in their power they hurried on 
the weaker points, wanting to finish them before the 
Lacedaemonians arrived. The position was in most 
places so strongly fortified by nature as to have no 
need of a wall. 

5: The Lacedaemonians, who were just then celebrating 
The fortis a festival*, made light of the news, being under the 
completed , . . 
in six days; impression that they could casily storm the fort when- 
five Sines ever they chose to attack it, even if the Athenians did 
with aves, NOt run away of themselves at their approach. They 
the restgo were also delayed by the absence of their army in 


Coreyra, Attica. In six days the Athenians finished the wall on 
the land side, and in places towards the sea where it 
was most required; they then Ieft Demosthenes with 
five ships to defend it, and with the rest hastened on 
their way to Corcyra and Sicily. 

6. The Peloponnesian army in Attica, when they heard 


‘ecall of that Pylos had becn occupied, quickly returned home, 
8 Cp. v. 543 ν. 82 init. 
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IV. little difficulty in taking a work hastily constructed BC. 
The Lace- and defended by a handful of men. But as they ex- 
daemonians 
prepareto pected the speedy arrival of the Athenian fleet they 
attack the meant to close the entrances to the harbour, and pre- 
bourof. went the Athenians from anchoring there should they 
Pylos is, fail in taking the fort before their arrival. 
the islan The island which is called Sphacteria stretches along 
teria, which the land and is quite close to it, making the harbour safe 
the Lace and the entrances narrow; there is only a passage for 
y with two ships at the one end, which was opposite Pylos and 


four four hun. 
dredand the Athenian fort, while at the other the strait is wide 


men. enough to admit eight or nine. The length of the island 
is about a mile and three-quarters ; it was wooded, and 
being uninhabited had no roads. The Lacedaemonians 
were intending to block up the mouths of the harbour 
by ships placed close together with their prows out- 
wards ; meanwhile, fearing lest the Athenians should 
use the island for military operations, they conveyed 
thither some hoplites, and posted others along the shore 
of the mainland. Thus both the island and the main- 
land would be hostile to the Athenians ; and nowhere on 
the mainland would there be a possibility of landing. For 
on the shore of Pylos itself, outside the entrance of the 
strait, and where the Jand faced the open sea, there were no 
harbours, and the Athenians would find no position from 
which they could assist their countrymen. Meanwhile the 
Lacedaemonians, avoiding the risk of an engagement at 
sea, might take the fort, which had been occupied in a 
hurry and was not provisioned. Under this impression 
they conveyed their hoplites over to the island, selecting 
them by lot out of each division of the army. One de- 
tachment relieved another ; those who went over last and 
were taken in the island were four hundred and twenty 
men, besides the Helots who attended them ; they were 
under the command of Epitadas the son of Molobrus. 
Demosthenes, sceing that the Lacedaemonians were 
about to attack him both by sea and by land, made 
his own preparations. He drew up on shore under 


i. 
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“4425: the fort the three triremes remaining to him out of ΙΝ. 
* the five which had not gone on to Corcyra, and pro- thenes ot 
tected them by a stockade; their crews he armed with means at 
his dis 
shields, but of a poor sort, most of them made of 
wicker-work. In an uninhabited country there was no 
possibility of procuring arms, and these were only 
obtained from a thirty-oared privateer and a light 
boat belonging to some Messenians who had just ar- 
rived. Of these Messenians about forty were hoplites, 
whom Demosthenes used with the others. He placed 
the greater part both of his heavy and light-armed forces 
upon the side of the place which looks towards the 
mainland and was stronger and better fortified; these 
he ordered, if they should be attacked, to repel the 
land forces, while he himself selected out of the whole 
body of his troops sixty hoplites and a few archers, 
and marched out of the fort to the sea-shore at the 
point where the Lacedaemonians seemed most likely 
to attempt a landing. The spot which he chose lay 
towards the open sea, and was rocky and dangerous ; 
but he thought that the enemy would be attracted 
thither and would be sure to make a dash at that point 
because the fartifications were weaker. For the Athe- 
nians, not expecting to be defeated at sea, had left the 
wall just there less strong, knowing that if their enemies 
could once force a landing the place would in any case 
easily be taken. Accordingly, marching down to the 
very edge of the sea, he there posted his hoplites; he 
was determined to keep the enemy off if he could, and 
in this spirit he addressed his men :— 
‘My companions in danger, let none of you now on 10. 
the eve of battle desire to display his wits by reckoning Demos- 


d- 
up the sum of the perils which surround us; let him vises his 
rather resolve to meet the enemy without much thought, ΝΙΝ 
but with a lively hope that he will survive them all. In emu 
cases like these, when there is no choice, reflection is fight. 


useless, and the sooner danger comes the better. I am chances are 


n thei 
sure that our chances are more than equal if we will favo 
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IV. only stand firm, and, having so many advantages, do not BC. 
The place take fright at the numbers of the enemy and throw them 
sible if they all away. The inaccessibility of the place is one of them; 

Κορ ταν bat this, however, will only aid us if we maintain our position ; 
tre very, When we have once retreated, the ground, though difficult 


accessible in itself, will be easy enough to the enemy, for there will 


Theyare be no one to oppose him. And if we turn and press 

ore enerny upon him he will be more obstinate than ever; for his 

roth, retreat will be next to impossible. On ship-board the 

stand firm, Peloponnesians are easily repelled, but once landed they 

him off the are as good as we are. Of their numbers again we need 

beach. not be so much afraid; for, numerous as they are, few 
only can fight at a time, owing to the difficulty of bring- 
ing their ships to shore. We are contending against an 
army superior indeed in numbers, but they are not our 
equals in other respects; for they are not on land but on 
water, and ships require many favourable accidents before 
they can act with advantage. So that I consider their 
embarrassments to counterbalance our want of numbers. 
You are Athenians, who know by experience the diffi- 
culty of disembarking in the presence of an enemy, and 
that if a man is not frightened out of his wits at the 
splashing of oars and the threatening look of a ship 
bearing down upon him, but is determined to hold his 
ground, no force can move him. It is now your turn to 
be attacked, and I call on you to stand fast and not to 
let the enemy touch the beach at all. Thus you will 
save yourselves and the place.’ 

11. The Athenians, inspirited by the words of Demos- 
Difficulty of thenes, went down to the shore and formed a line along 
alanding. the water’s edge. The Lacedaemonians now began to 
greatly ai move, and assaulted the fort with their army by land, and 
hitear” With their fleet, consisting of forty-three ships, by sea. 

The admiral in command was Thrasymelidas, son of 
Cratesicles, a Spartan; he made his attack just where 
Demosthenes expected. The Athenians defended them- 
telves both by sea and land. The Peloponnesians had 


divided their fleet into relays of a few ships—the space 
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LC. 425. would not allow of more—and so resting and fighting by ΙΝ. 

᾿Ξ turns they made their attack with great spirit, loudly ex- 
horting one another to force back the enemy and take the 
fort. Brasidas distinguished himself above all other men 
in the engagement ; he was captain of a ship, and seeing 
his fellow-captains and the pilots, even if they could 
touch anywhere, hesitating and afraid of running their 
ships on the rocks, he called out to them: ‘Not to be 
sparing of timber when the enemy had built a fort in 
their country; let them wreck their ships and force 
a landing:’ this he said to his own countrymen, and to 
the allies that ‘they should not hesitate at such a moment 
to make a present of their ships to the Lacedaemonians, 
who had done so much forthem; they must run aground, 
and somehow or other get to land and take the fort and 
the men in it.’ 

While thus upbraiding the others he compelled his 12. 
own pilot to run his ship aground, and made for the Buthe is 
gangway. But in attempting to disembark he was and loses 
struck by the Athenians, and, after receiving many Be eal 
wounds, he swooned away and fell into the fore part Savcter of 
of the ship; his shield slipped off his arm into the 
sea, and, being washed ashore, was taken up by the 
Athenians and used for the trophy which they raised 
after their victory. The Peloponnesians in the other 
ships made great efforts to disembark, but were unable 
on account of the roughness of the ground and the 
tenacity with which the Athenians held their position. 

It was a singular turn of fortune which drove the Athe- 
Nians to repel the Lacedaemonians, who were attacking 
them by sea, from the Lacedaemonian coast, and the 
Lacedaemonians to fight for a landing on their own soil, 
how hostile to them, in the face of the Athenians. For 
IN those days it was the great glory of the Lacedae- 
Monmians to be an inland people distinguished for their 
Military prowess, and of the Athenians to be a nation 
of sailors and the first naval power in Hellas. 

The Peloponnesians, having continued their efforts ἢ 3. 
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IV. during this day and a part of the next, at length Bc. 
Fortwo desisted; on the third day they sent some of their os 
days the 
Peloponne- ships to ‘Asin for timber with which to make engines, 
nue their hoping by their help to take the part of the fort looking 
Fifty Athé- towards the harbour where the landing was easier, al- 
nian ships though it was built higher. Meanwhile the Athenian 
passthe ships arrived from Zacynthus; they had been increased 
tee in number to fifty by the arrival of some guard-ships 

from Naupactus and of four Chian vessels. Their com- 
manders saw that both the mainland and the island were 
full of hoplites, and that the ships were in the harbour 
and were not coming out: so, not knowing where to find 
anchorage, they sailed away for the present to the island 
of Proté, which was close at hand and uninhabited, and 
there passed the night. Next day, having: made ready 
for action, they put off to sea, intending, if, as they hoped, 
the Peloponnesians were willing to come out against them, 
to give battle in the open; if not, to sail into the harbour. 
The Peloponnesians did not come out, and had somehow 
neglected to close the mouths as they had intended. 
They showed no sign of moving, but were on shore, 
manning their ships and preparing to fight, if any one 
entered the harbour, which was of considerable size. 

[4. The Athenians, seeing how matters stood, rushed in 
The Athe upon them at both mouths of the harbour. Most of the 
in at both enemies’ ships had by this time got into deep water and 


theharbour, were facing them. These they put to flight and pursued 
ταν bad them as well as they could in such a narrow space, 
negiecte’ ~damaging many and taking five, one of them with the 
The Lace’ crew. They charged the remaining vessels even after 
are defeated they had reached the land, and there were some which 
_ . they disabled while the crews were getting into them 

sod the and before they put out at all. Others they succeeded 
tioned in. in tying to their own ships and began to drag them away 
wecutoff, empty, the sailors having taken flight. At this sight 
the Lacedaemonians were in an agony, for their friends 

were being cut off in the island; they hurried to the 


rescue, and dashing armed as they were into the sea, 


2.56 THE TRUCE. 


IV. the Athenians at Pylos the ships in which they fought, Β΄ 
daemomans and shall also bring thither and deliver over any other Ὁ" 
ge up al ships of war which are in Laconia; and they shall make 


ofwarto no assault upon the fort either by sea or land. The 
the Athe- 


nians while Athenians shall permit the Lacedaemonians on the 
tne, cruce mainland to send to those on the island a fixed quantity 
of kneaded flour, viz. two Attic quarts* of barley-meal 

for each man, and a pint of wine, and also a piece of 

meat ; for an attendant, half these quantities ; they shall 

send them into the island under the inspection of the 
Athenians, and no vessel shall sail in by stealth. The 
Athenians shall guard the island as before, but not land, 

and shall not attack the Peloponnesian forces by land or 

by sea. If either party violate this agreement in any 
particular, however slight, the truce is to be at an end. 

The agreement is to last until the Lacedaemonian am- 

_ bassadors return from Athens, and the Athenians are to 
convey them thither and bring them back in a trireme. 

When they return the truce is to be at an end, and the 
Athenians are to restore the ships in the same condition 

in which they received them.’ Such were the terms of 

the truce. The ships, which were about sixty in number, 

were given up to the Athenians. The ambassadors went. 

on their way, and arriving at Athens spoke as follows :— 

17. ‘Men of Athens, the Lacedaemonians have sent us to 
We use few negotiate for the recovery of our countrymen in the 


words 2s island, in the hope that you may be induced to grant 
the occa" us terms such as will be at once advantageous to you 


quires. je and not inglorious to us in our present misfortune. If we 
now | may speak at length, this will be no departure from the custom 

of our country. On the contrary, it is our manner not to 
yoove ves say much where few words will suffice, but to be more. 
chances of liberal of speech "when some weighty communication 


has to be made and words are the ministers of action». 


® The choenix was about two pints, dry measure; the cotylé about 
half a pint. 

& Or, taking λόγοις with διδάσκοντας: ‘ when some weighty com- 
munication has to be made by words, if anything is to be really done.’ 
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; Do not receive what we say in a hostile spirit, or imagine IV. 

' that we deem you ignorant and are instructing you, but 
regard us simply as putting you in mind* of what you 
already know to be good policy. For you may turn 
your present advantage to excellent account, not only 
Ieeeping what you have won, but gaining honour and 
gzlory as well. You will then escape the reverse which 
is apt to be experienced by men who attain any unusual 
g2 00d fortune; for, having already succeeded beyond all 
©-x<pectation, they see no reason why they should set any 
limit to their hopes and desires. Whereas they who have 
Oftenest known the extremes of either kind of fortune 
Ought to be most suspicious of prosperity; and this may 
Naturally be expected to be the lesson which experience 
has taught both us and you. 

‘Look only at the calamity which has just overtaken 18. 
us, who formerly enjoyed the greatest prestige of any Take warn- 
Hellenic state, but are now come hither to ask of you disaster. 
the boon which at one time we should have thought our- [δ γους 


hour of 
Selves better able to confer. You cannot attribute our Prosperity 


᾿ show that 
mishap to any want of power; nor to the pride which you know 
an increase of power fosters. We were neither stronger stop. " 
hor weaker than before, but we erred in judgment, and 

to such errors all men are liable. Therefore you should 

hot suppose that, because your city and your empire are 
Powerful at this moment, you will always have fortune on 

your side. The wise ensure their own safety by not 

Making too sure of their gains, and when disasters come 

they can tell better where they are; they know that war 

will go on its way whithersoever chance may lead, and 

Will not be bound by the rules which he who begins to 

meddle with it would fain prescribe. They of all men 

Will be least likely to meet with reverses, because they 

are not puffed up with military success, and they will 

be most inclined to end the struggle in the hour of 

Victory, It will be for your honour, Athenians, to act 

thus towards us. And then the victories which you have 

® Cp. iv. 95 init.; iv. 126 init.; v. 69 fin. 
9 
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IV. gained already cannot be attributed to mere luck; as BC 
they certainly will be if, rejecting our prayer, you should 
hereafter encounter disasters, a thing which is not un- 
likely to happen. But you may if you will leave to 
posterity a reputation for power and wisdom which no 
danger can affect. 

19. ‘The Lacedacmonians invite you to make terms with 
We invite them and to finish the war. They offer peace and al- 
you to . . . 
make peace. liance and a general friendly and happy relation, and 
areas they ask in return their countrymen who are cut off 
are best ἴῃ the island. They think it better that neither city 


when the should run any further risk, you of the escape of the 


generous besicged, who may find some means of forcing their 
and ven, way out, we of their being compelled to surrender and 
by vies im passing absolutely into your hands. We think that great 
gratitude. enmities are most effectually reconciled, not when one 
party seeks revenge and, getting a decided superiority, 
binds his adversary by enforced oaths and makes a 
treaty with him on unequal terms, but when, having in 
his power to do all this, he from a generous and equitable 
feeling overcomes his resentment, and by the modera- 
tion of his terms surprises his adversary, who, having 
suffered no violence at his hands, is bound to recompense 
his generosity not with evil but with good, and who 
therefore, from a sense of honour, is more likely to keep 
his word. And mankind are more ready to make such 
a concession to thcir greater enemies than to those with 
whom they have only a slight difference*. Again, they 
joyfully give way to those who first give way them- 
selves, although against overbearing power they will risk 

a conflict even contrary to their own better judgment. 
20. ‘ Now, if ever, is the time of reconciliation for us both, 
Reconcilia- before either has suffered any irremediable calamity, 

tion is sti 

le; which must cause, besides the ordinary antagonism of 
nothing contending states, a personal and inveterate hatred, and 
‘shap- will deprive you of the advantages which we now offer. 
wegen While the contest is still undecided, while you may 


® Cp. v. gt init. 
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(ag. zacquire reputation and our friendship, and while our IV. 
'* isaster can be repaired on tolerable terms, and disgrace Oe ba ι 
zaverted, let us be reconciled, and choosing peace instead you will 


«>f war ourselves, let us give relief-and rest to all the oa itar 


Filellenes. The chief credit of the peace will be yours. Ones it. 
WWhether we or you drove them into war is uncertain : united, we 
Ἐν υῖ to give them peace li 


σῖνε to you the ords of 
~swill be grateful. If you decide for peace, you may assure. 


€£< yourselves the lasting friendship of the Lacedaemo- 
mk ians freely offered by them, you on your part em- 
¥ Moying no force but kindness only. Consider the great 
=a. <civantages which such a friendship will yield. If you 
=m wad we are at one, you may be certain that the rest of 
E-E ellas, which is less powerful than we, will pay to both 
ΟΕ us the greatest deference.’ 

Thus spoke the Lacedaemonians, thinking that the a1. 
“Athenians, who had formerly been desirous of making The Athe- 
t<rms with them, and had only been prevented by their instigation” 
T©fusal*, would now, when peace was offered to them, %¢° 
J@yfully agree and would restore their men. impossible 

thenians reflected that, since they had the Lacedac-. ᾿ 
Onans shut up in the island, it was at any. time: ἐπ. 
in power,.to, make. peace,.and .they wanted. .more— 
hese feelings were chiefly encouraged by Cleon the 
SOn of Cleaenetus, a popular leader of the day who had 
© greatest influence over the multitude®. He per- 
Suaded them to reply that the men in the island must 
first of all give up themselves and their arms and be 
S€nt to Athens; the Lacedaemonians were then to re- 
Store Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, and Achaia. Now these 
Places had not been taken in war, but had been sur- 
fendered under a former treaty® in a time of reverse, 
When the Athenians ‘were more anxious to obtain peace 
than they now were4. On these conditions they might 
fcover the men and make a treaty of such duration as 
both parties should approve. 


* Cp. ii. 59. b Cp. iii. 36 fin. ο Cp. i. 115 init. 
4 Or, ‘were making and not receiving offers of peace.’ 
5.2 
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IV. To this reply the Lacedaemonians said nothing, but B 
22. only requested that the Athenians would appoint com- 
The pro- missioners to discuss with them the details of the agree- 
of the . . : 
ἔς ment and quietly arrive at an understanding about them 


momans t© if they could. This proposal was assailed by Cleon in un- 


matters of measured language: he had always known, he sai at 


private is ‘they meant no good, and now their designs were unveiled ; 
rejected. for they were unwilling to speak a word before the 
compelled people, but wanted to be closeted with a select few*; 
negoias they had any honesty in them, let them say what 
tions. they wanted to the whole city. But the Lacedaemo- 
nians knew that, although they might be willing to make 
concessions under the pressure of their calamities, they 
could not speak openly before the assembly, (for if they 
spoke and did not succeed, the terms which they offered 
might injure them in the opinion of their allies); they 
saw too that the Athenians would not grant what was 
asked of them on any tolerable conditions. So, after a 

fruitless negotiation, they returned home. 
23. .. Upon their return the truce at Pylos instantly came 
f The Athe- to an end, and the Lacedaemonians demanded back 
 torestore their ships according to the agreement. But the Athe- 

the Pelo- te . 

ponnesian Mians accused them of making an assault upon the fort, 
ine On sone and of some other petty infractions of the treaty which 
trivial in- , seemed hardly worth mentioning. Accordingly they re- 
the treaty. fused to restore them, insisting upon the clause which 


ade Sphace said that if ‘in any particular, however slight, the agree- 
- tenia. ment were violated, the treaty was to be at an end. The 
Lacedaemonians remonstrated, and went away protest- 

ing against the injustice of detaining their ships. Both 

parties then renewed the war with the utmost vigour. 

The Athenians had two triremes sailing round Sphac- 

teria in opposite directions throughout the day, and at 

night their whole fleet was moored about the island, 

except on the side towards the sea when the wind was 

high. Twenty additional ships had come from Athens 

‘in the blockade, so that the entire number was 


® Cp. v. 85. 
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as. seventy. The Peloponnesians lay encamped on the ΙΝ. 
’* mainland and made assaults against the fort, watching 

for any opportunity which might present itself of rescuing 

their men. 

Meanwhile in Sicily the Syracusans and the allies 24. 
brought up the fleet which they had been equipping 8 The Syra- 
to Messené, and joining the other fleet which was keep- Locrians 
ing guard there, carried on the war from thence. They ταν ΤῊΝ 
were instigated chiefly by the Locrians, who hated the Rhesu™ 

Rhegians, and had already invaded their territory with Messené: 


their whole force. They were eager to try their fortune the ae 
ina naval engagement, for they saw that the Athenians“ 
had only a few ships actually on the spot, the larger 
Portion of the fleet which had been despatched to Sicily 
being, as they heard, engaged in the siege of Sphac- 
teria. If they conquered at sea they hoped to blockade 
Rhegium both by sea and land; they would easily master 
the place, and their affairs would then be really gaining 
Strength. Rhegium, the extreme point of Italy, and 
Messené, of Sicily, are close to one another; and if 
hegium were taken the Athenians would not be able 
to lie there and command the strait. Now the strait 
IS that portion of sea between Rhegium and Messené 
where Sicily is nearest to the continent; it is the so- 
called Charybdis by which Odysseus is said to have 
PaSsed, The channel was naturally considered dangerous; 
for the strait is narrow, and the sea flowing into it from 
two great oceans, the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian, is full of 
Currents. 
In this strait the Syracusans and their allies; who had 25. 
SOMA&ewhat more than thirty ships, were compelled to Partial de- 


fi h . ᾿ _.. feat of the 
Stat late in the day for a vessel which was sailing Syracusan 

. . δ ee € 
through. They put out against sixteen Athenian and Athenians 


eight Rhegian ships; but, being defeated by the Athe- rans in the 


hams, they made a hasty retreat, each ship as it best Straits of 
Could, to their stations at Messené and near Rhegium; 
Oe ship was lost. Night closed the engagement. After 


a Cp. iv. 1 fin. 
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IV. this the Locrians quitted the Rhegian territory, and the B 
Partial soc- Syracusans and their confederates united their fleet and 
Syracusa=s anchored at the promontory of Pelorus near Messene, 
two Arse Where their land-forces were also stationed. The Athe- 
nan ss nians and Rhegians, sailing up to them, and seeing that 

the crews were not there, fell upon the empty vessels, but 
an iron grapnel was thrown out at them, and they in their 
turn lost a ship, from which the crew escaped by swim- 
ming. Then the Syracusans embarked, and, as they 
were being towed along the shore towards Messene, the 
s\thenians again attacked them. Making a sudden twist 
outwards they struck the first blow at the Athenians, 
who lost another ship. Thus both in the movement 
along the coast and in the naval engagement which 
ensued, the Syracusans proved themselves quite a match 
for the Athenians, and at length made their way into 

the harbour at Messene. 
Ursoccess The Athenians, hearing that Camarina was being 
Gaus betrayed to the Syracusans by a certain Archias and 
—e his confederates, sailed thither. Meanwhile the Messe- 
Nene Os. an¢ nians, with their whole power by land and with the 
Leontines allied fleet, made war upon Naxos. a Chalcidian city 
nians τ Which was their neighbour. On the first day they forced 
Messe. the Naxians to retire within their walls and ravaged the 
moans | for country; on the morrow they sailed round to the river 
wihdraw sicesines, again ravaged the country, and with their land- 
comest. forces made incursions in the neighbourhood of the city. 
But in the meantime a large body of Sicels came down 
over the heights to assist the Naxians against the Messe- 
mians. Perceiving this they took heart. and shouting to 
one another that the Leontines and their other Hellenic 
alles were coming to succour them, they sallied out of 
the city, charged the Messenians, and put them to flight 
with a loss of more than a thousand men; the rest with 
difficulty escaped, for the barbarians fell upon them in 
the rqads and destroyed most of them. The allied 
et, putting into Messené, broke up and returned home. 


preapon the Leontines and their allies, in concert with 
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is. the Athenians, marched against the now enfeebled Mes- IV. 
* sené. The Athenian fleet attempted an assault of the 
harbour while the army attacked the city. But the 
Messenians and a Locrian garrison under Demoteles, 
which after their disaster at Naxos had been left to 
protect the place, suddenly falling upon them put to 
flight the main body of the Leontines with great loss; 
whereupon the Athenians disembarked, came to their 
aid, and, falling on the Messenians while they were still 
in confusion, chased them back to the city. They then 
erected a trophy and retired to Rhegium. After this 
the Hellenes in Sicily went on fighting against one 
another by land; but the Athenians took no part in 
their operations. 
At Pylos meanwhile the Athenians continued to 26, 
blockade the Lacedaemonians in the island, and the The 
Pelo ji the mainland remained in their Pylos was” 
ponnesian army on e Py 
old position. The watch was harassing to the Athe- owing i) to 


Nians, for they were in want both of food and water; hat oad 


there was only one small well, which was inside the fort, water: 

: . . ᾿ 2) to the 
and the soldiers were commonly in the habit of scraping confined 
away the shingle on the sea-shore, and drinking any (5) to the 
Water which they could get. The Athenian garrison ΠΝ οἵ 
Was crowded into a narrow space, and, their ships having anchoring 
No regular anchorage, the crews took their meals (4) to the 
on land by turns; one half of the army eating while taken by 


the . the Lace- 
other lay at anchor in the open sea. The unex- Ge 20t ας 


pected length of the siege was a great discouragement for the in- 

to them; they had hoped to starve their enemies out of supplies. 

in a few days, for they were on a desert island, and had 

Only brackish water to drink. The secret of this pro- 

tracted resistance was a proclamation issued by the 
Cedaemonians offering large fixed prices, and free- 

dom if he were a Helot, to any one who would convey 

into the island meal, wine, cheese or any other provision 

‘ultable for a besieged place. Many braved the danger, 

“specially the Helots; they started from all points of 


Cloponnesus, and before daybreak bore down upon the 
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IV. _ shore of the island looking towards the open sea. They B: 
took especial care to have a strong wind in their favour, οἱ 
since they were less likely to be discovered by the 
triremes when it blew hard from the sea. The blockade 
was then impracticable, and the crews of the boats 
were perfectly reckless in running them aground; for 
a value had been set upon them, and Lacedaemonian 
hoplites were waiting to receive them about the landing- 
places of the island. All however who ventured when 
the sea was calm were captured. Some too dived and 
swam by way of the harbour, drawing after them by a 
cord skins containing pounded linseed and poppy-seeds 
mixed with honey. At first they were not found out, 
but afterwards watches were posted. The two parties 
had all sorts of devices, the one determined to send in 
food, the other to detect them. 

27. When the Athenians heard that their own army was 

The situa- suffering and that supplies were introduced into the 


tion 15 re- 


ported to island, they began to be anxious and were apprehensive 
Cleon ἀε- that the blockade might extend into the winter. They 
recone, reflected that the conveyance of necessaries round the 
The Athe- Peloponnese would then be impracticable. Their troops 


mians want 


tosend were in a desert place, to which, even in summer, they 
commis- . 
sionersto were not able to send a sufficient supply. The coast 


Cleon was without harbours; and therefore it would be im- 


poneala. possible to maintain the blockade. Either the watch 


and pro- would be relaxed and the men would escape ; or, taking 
rend, not advantage of a storm, they might sail away in the ships 


comms ut Which brought them food. * Above all they were afraid 


a fiect. 4 that the Lacedaemonians, feeling the strength of their 


soon take position, would make no more overtures to them 4, and 

the men if . . . 

hewere they regretted having rejected their advances. Cleon, 

general. knowing that he was an object of general mistrust 
because he had stood in the way of peace, challenged 4 


the reports of the messengers from Pylos; who re— 
® Or, ‘Above all they feared that the Lacedaemonians, who n@-« 


longer made overtures to them, must now be reassured of thae— 
strength of their own position.’ 


. 88 
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5. $25. joined that, if their words were not believed, the Athe- IV. 


nians should send commissioners of their own. And 

so Theagenes and Cleon himself were chosen commis- 
sioners. As he knew that he could only confirm the 
report of the messengers whom he was calumniating, 

or would be convicted of falsehood if he contradicted 
them, observing too that the Athenians were disposed to 

take active measures, he advised them not to send com- 
missioners, which would only be a loss of valuable time, 

but, if they were themselves satisfied with the report, to 

send a fleet against the island. Pointedly alluding to 
Nicias the son of Niceratus, who was one of the generals 

and an enemy of his, he declared sarcastically that, if the 
generals were good for anything, they might easily sail 

to the island and take the men, and that this was what 

he would certainly do himself if he were general. 

Nicias perceived that the multitude were murmuring 28. 

at Cleon, and asking ‘why he did not sail—now was The people 


. oe . . murmur at 
his time* if he thought the capture of Sphacteria to be him. 
’ : . Nicias re- 
Such an easy matter; and hearing him attack the signs in his 


enerals, he told him that, as far as they were con- favour st 


Cerned, he might take any force which he required and holds back, 
ut 1S 


try. Cleon at first imagined that the offer of Nicias afterwards 
“41. . compelled 

Waas only a pretence, and was willing to go; but finding to sail. 

that he was in earnest, he tried to back out, and said Hejher 


that not he but Nicias was general. He was now ‘hat he wil 
&larmed, for he never imagined that Nicias would go victorious 
SQ@ far as to give up his place to him. Again Nicias twenty 
bade him take the command of the expedition against days "Athe- 
Fos, which he formally gave up to him in the presence nians laugh 
©f the assembly. And the more Cleon declined the 
Proffered command and tried to retract what he had 
S=.id,so much the more the multitude, as their manner is, 
“ged Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he 
Shhould sail. At length, not knowing how to escape 

¥Om his own words, he undertook the expedition, and, 
©“Oming forward, said that he was not afraid of the 


® Reading 6 τι. 


IV. 
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Lacedaemonians, and that he would sail without with- p 
drawing a single man from the city if he were allowed @ 
to have the Lemnian and Imbrian forces now at Athens, 
the auxiliaries from Aenus, who were targeteers, and four 
hundred archers from other places. With these and 
with the troops already at Pylos he gave his word that 
within twenty days he would either bring the Lace- 
daemonians alive or kill them on the spot. His vain 
words moved the Athenians to laughter; nevertheless 
the wiser sort of men were pleased when they reflected 
that of two good things they could not fail to obtain 
one—either there would be an end of Cleon, which they 
would have greatly preferred, or, if they were disappointed, 

he would put the Lacedaemonians into their hands. 
When he had concluded the affair in the assembly, 
and the Athenians had passed the necessary τοῖς, he 
made choice of Demosthenes, one of the commanders 
at Pylos. to be his colleague, and proceeded to sail with 
all speed. He selected Demosthenes because he heard 
that he was already intending to make an attack upon 
the island; for the soldiers, who were suffering much 
from the discomfort of the place, in which they were 
rather besieged than besiegers*, were eager to strike a 
decisive blow. He had been much encourazec by a fire 
which had taken place in the island. It had previously 
been nearly covered with weod and was pathless, having 
never been inhabited : and he had feared that the nature 
of the country would give the enemy an advantage. For, 
however large the force with which he landed. the Lace- 
daemonians might attack him from some place of am- 
bush and do him much injury. Their mistakes and the 
character of their forces would be concealed by the 
wood ; whereas all the errors made by his own army 
would be palpable, and so the enemy. with whom the 
-ξ of attack would rest, might come upon them sud- 
wherever they liked. And if they were compelled 
info the wood and there engage, a smaller force 

δ κ τῇ εἰ is. 
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4s. Which knew the ground would be more than a match IV. 
‘* for the larger number who were unacquainted with it. 
Their own army, however numerous, would be destroyed 
without knowing it, for they would not be able to see 
where they needed one another’s assistance. 

Demosthenes was led to make these reflections from 20. 
his experience in Aetolia*, where his defeat had been in inp of the 
a great measure owing to the forest. However, while the wood dis- 
Athenian soldiers were taking their midday meal, with a umber end 
guard posted in advance, at the extremity of the island, Dae enemy. 
being compelled by want of room to land on the edge of 
the shore at meal-times, some one unintentionally set fire 
to a portion of the wood; a wind came on, and from this 
accident, before they knew what was happening, the 
greater part of it was burnt. Demosthenes, who had 
previously suspected that the Lacedaemonians when 
they sent in provisions to the besieged had exaggerated 
their number, saw that the men were more numerous 
than he had imagined. He saw too” the increased zeal 
of the Athenians, who were: now convinced that the 
attempt was worth making, and the island seemed to him 
more accessible. So he prepared for the descent and 
despatched messengers to the allies in the neighbour- 
hood for additional forces. Cleon sent and announced 
to Demosthenes his approach, and soon afterwards, 
bringing with him the army which he had requested, 
himself arrived at Pylos. On the meeting of the two 
generals they first of all sent a herald to the Lace- 
daemonian force on the mainland, proposing that they 
should avoid any further risk by ordering the men in 
the island to surrender with their arms; they were to 
be placed under surveillance but well treated until a 
general peace was concluded. 

Finding that their proposal was rejected, the Athe- 31. 
nians waited for a day, and on the night of the day Disposition 


Lace- 


following put off, taking with them all their heavy- daemonian 


armed troops, whom they had embarked in a few ships. ore 


® Cp. iii. 98. > Reading τό τέ. tons, the 
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A little before dawn they landed on both sides of the B: 
island, towards the sea and towards the harbour, a force 
amounting in all to about eight hundred men. They 
then ran as fast as they could to the first station on the 
island. Now the disposition of the enemy was as follows: 
This first station was garrisoned by about thirty hoplites, 
while the main body under the command of Epitadas was 
posted near the spring in the centre of the island, where 
the ground was most level. A small force guarded © the 
furthest extremity of the island opposite Pylos, which 
was precipitous towards the sea, and on the land side 
the strongest point of all, being protected to some extent 
by an ancient wall made of rough stones, which the 
Spartans thought would be of use to them if they were 
overpowered and compelled to retreat. Such was the 
disposition of the Lacedaemonian troops. 

The Athenians rushed upon the first garrison and cut 
them down, half asleep as they were and just snatching 
up their arms. They had not seen the enemy land, and 
fancied that their ships were only gone to keep the cus- 


‘* tomary watch for the night. When the dawn appeared, 


the rest of the army began to disembark. They were 
the crews of rather more than seventy ships, including 
all but the lowest rank of rowers, variously equipped. 
There were also archers to the number of eight hundred, 
and as many targeteers, besides the Messenian auxiliaries 
and all who were on duty about Pylos, except the guards 
who could not be spared from the walls of the fortress. 
Demosthenes divided them into parties of two hundred 
more or less, who seized the highest points of the island 
in order that the enemy, being completely surrounded 
and distracted by the number of their opponents, might 
not know whom they should face first, but might be 
exposed to missiles on every side. For if they attacked 
those who were in front, they would be assailed by those 
behind; and if those on one flank, by those posted on the 

ther; and whichever way they moved, the light-armed 


® Reading αὐτὸ τὸ ἔσχατον, or, αὐτὸ τοὔσχατον. 
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5. troops of the enemy were sure to be in their rear. These IV. 
* were their most embarrassing opponents, because they 
were armed with bows and javelins and slings and stones, 
which could be used with effect at a distance. Even to 
approach them was impossible, for they conquered in 
their very flight, and when an enemy retreated, pressed 
close at his heels. Such was the plan of the descent 
which Demosthenes had in his mind, and which he 
now carried into execution. 

The main body of the Lacedaemonians on the island 33. 
under Epitadas, when they saw the first garrison cut to The Lace- 
pieces and an army approaching them, drew up in battle hoplites are 
array. The Athenian hoplites were right in front, and one with 
the Lacedaemonians advanced against them, wanting the lght 
to come to close quarters; but having light-armed ad- Athenian 
versaries both on their flank and rear, they could not get more. 
at them or profit by their own military skill, for they were 
impeded by a shower of missiles from both sides. Mean- 
while the Athenians instead of going to meet them re- 
mained in position, while the light-armed again and 
again ran up and attacked the Lacedaemonians, who 
drove them back where they pressed closest. But 
though compelled to retreat they still continued fight- 
ing, being lightly equipped and easily getting the start 
of their enemies. The ground was difficult and rough, 
the island having been uninhabited; and the Lacedae- 
monians, who were incumbered by their arms, could not 
pursue them in such a place. 

For some little time these skirmishes continued. But 34. 
soon the Lacedaemonians became too weary to rush out They are 
upon their assailants, who began to be sensible that their distressed. 
resistance grew feebler. The sight of their own number, 
which was many times that of the enemy, encouraged 
them more than anything; they soon found that their 
losses were trifling compared with what they had ex- 
pected ; and familiarity made them think their oppon- 
ents much less formidable than when they first landed 
cowed by the fear of facing Lacedaemonians. They now 
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IV. despised them and with a loud cry rushed upon them in a BC 
body, hurling at them stones, arrows, javelins, whichever Ol 
came first to hand. The shout with which they accom- 
panied the attack dismayed the Lacedaemonians, who 
were unaccustomed to this kind of warfare. Clouds of 
dust arose from the newly-burnt wood, and there was no 
possibility of a man’s seeing what was before him, owing 
to the showers of arrows and stones hurled by their assail- 
ants which were flying amid the dust. And now the Lace- 
daemonians began to be sorely distressed, for their felt 
cuirasses did not protect them against the arrows, and the 
points of the javelins broke off where they struck them. 
They were at their wits’ end, not being able to see out of 
their eyes or to hear the word of command, which was 
drowned by the cries of the enemy. Destruction was 
staring them in the face, and they had no means or 
hope of deliverance. 

25. At length, finding that so long as they fought in the 

They re, same narrow spot more and more of their men were 


fortification Wounded, they closed their ranks and fell back on the 


wumity of last fortification of the island, which was not far off, and 


theisland, where their other garrison was stationed. Instantly the 
Etter light-armed troops of the Athenians pressed upon them 
success With fresh confidence, redoubling their cries. Those of 
they are the Lacedaemonians who were caught by them on the 
now less_ way were killed, but the greater number escaped to the 
fort and ranged themselves with the garrison, resolved to 

defend the heights wherever they were assailable. The 
Athenians followed, but the strength of the position made 

it impossible to surround and cut them off, and so they 
attacked them in face and tried to force them back. For 

a long time, and indeed during the greater part of the 

day, both armies, although suffering from the battle and 

thirst and the heat of the sun, held their own; the one 
endeavouring to thrust their opponents from the high 

ground, the other determined not to give way. But the 
aemonians now defended themselves with greater 

ause they were not liable to be taken in flank. 
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ws There was no sign of the end. At length the general ΙΝ. 
of the Messenian contingent came to Cleon and Demos- 46, 
thenes and told them that the army was throwing away The  Mes- 
its pains, but if they would give him some archers and ἣν general 
light-armed troops and let him find a path by which he round by 
might get round in the rear of the Lacedaemonians, he and ‘teap- 
thought that he could force his way in. Having obtained pears sud- 
his request he started from a point out of sight of the helt pear 
enemy, and making his way wherever the broken ground 
afforded a footing and where the cliff was so steep that 

no guards had been set, he and his men with great diffi- 

culty got round unseen and suddenly appeared in the 

rear, striking panic into the astonished enemy and re- 
doubling the courage of his own friends who were 
watching for his reappearance. The Lacedaemonians 

were now assailed on both sides, and to compare a 
smaller thing to a greater, were in the same case with 

their own countrymen at Thermopylae. For as they 
perished when the Persians found a way round by the 

path, so now the besieged garrison were attacked on both 

sides, and no longer resisted. The disparity of numbers, 

and the failure of bodily strength arising from want of 

food, compelled them to fall back, and the Athenians 

were at length masters of the approaches. 

Cleon and Demosthenes saw that if the Lacedae- 
Monians gave way one step more they would be de- Cleon and 
stroyed by the Athenians; so they stopped the engage- thenes 
ment and held back their own army, for they wanted, if peti 
possible, to bring them alive to Athens. They were in monians to 
hopes that when they heard the offer of terms their 
courage might be broken, and that they might be in- 
duced by their desperate situation to yield up their arms. 
Accordingly they proclaimed to them that they might, 
if they would, surrender at discretion to the Athenians 
themselves and their arms. 

Upon hearing the proclamation most of them lowered 48, 
their shields and waved their hands in token of their The Lace 


willingness to yield. A truce was made, and then Cleon oa theenaine 


> 


IV. 


land give 
their con- 
sent, and 
the offer is 


and ninety- 
two, of 
whom a 
hundred 
and twenty 
are Spar- 
tans. 


39: 
Duration 
of the 
blockade 


Supply of 
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and Demosthenes on the part of the Athenians, and RC. 


Styphon the son of Pharax on the part of the Lacedae- 
monians, held a parley. Epitadas, who was the first in 
command, had been already slain; Hippagretas, who 
was next in succession, lay among the slain for dead ; 
and Styphon had taken the place of the two others, 
having been appointed, as the law prescribed, in case 
anything should happen to them. He and his com- 
panions expressed their wish to communicate with the 
Lacedaemonians on the mainland as to the course which 
they should pursue. The Athenians allowed none of them 
to stir, but themselves invited heralds from the shore; and 
after two or three communications, the herald who came 
over last from the body of the army brought back word, 
‘The Lacedaemonians bid you act as you think best, but 
you are not to dishonour yourselves.’ Whereupon they 
consulted together, and then gave up themselves and 
theirarms. During that day and the following night the 
Athenians kept guard over them ; on the next day they 
set up a trophy on the island and made preparations to 
sail, distributing the prisoners among the trierarchs. The 
Lacedaemonians sent a herald and conveyed away their 
own dead. The number of the dead and the prisoners 
was as follows :—Four hundred and twenty hoplites in 
all passed over into the island; of these, two hundred and 
ninety-two were brought to Athens alive, the remainder 
had perished. Of the survivors the Spartans numbered 
about a hundred and twenty. But few Athenians fell, 
for there was no regular engagement. 

Reckoned from the sea-fight to the final battle in the 
island, the time during which the blockade lasted was 
ten weeks and two days. For about three weeks the 
Lacedaemonians were supplied with food while the 
Spartan ambassadors were gone to solicit peace, but 
during the rest of this time they lived on what was 
brought in by stealth. A store of corn and other pro- 
visions was found in the island at the time of the 
capture; for Epitadas the general had not served out 


OL { 
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25. full rations. The Athenians and Peloponnesians now ΙΝ. 
* withdrew their armies from Pylos and returned home. 
And the mad promise of Cleon was fulfilled; for he 
did bring back the prisoners within twenty days as he 
had said. 
Nothing which happened during the war caused 40. 
greater amazement in Hellas; for it was universally Astonish- 


ment of 
imagined that the Lacedaemonians would never give Hellas at 

the surren- 
up their arms, either under the pressure of famine or der of the 
in any other extremity, but would fight to the last and (2°cd#e 


die sword in hand. No one would believe that those 
who surrendered were men of the same quality with 
those who perished. There is a story of a reply made 
by a captive taken in the island to one of the Athenian 
allies who had sneeringly asked ‘Where were their brave 
men—all killed?’* He answered that ‘The spindle’ 
(meaning the arrow) ‘would be indeed a valuable weapon 
if it picked out the brave.’ He meant to say that the 
destruction caused by the arrows and stones was in- 
discriminate. 
On the arrival of the captives the Athenians resolved 41. 

to put them in chains until peace was concluded, but The μην 
if in the meantime the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica, detained as 
to bring them out and put them to death. They placed for Attica. 

a garrison in Pylos; and the Messenians of Naupactus, The Mes” 
regarding the place as their native land (for Pylos is orton 


n 
Situated in the territory which was once Messenia), sent Fylos. | 


thither some of themselves, being such troops as were daemonians 
best suited for the service, who ravaged Laconia and did are dis and 
great harm, because they spoke the same language with τὰς sue for 

the inhabitants. The Lacedaemonians had never before 
€xPerienced this irregular and predatory warfare; and 

finding the Helots desert, and dreading some serious 
domestic calamity, they were in great trouble. Although 

hot wishing to expose their condition before the Athe- 

ans, they sent envoys to them and endeavoured to 


“ Literally, ‘Were their dead brave?’ implying that the living 
Were not, 


T 
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IV. recover Pylos and the prisoners. But the Athenians ἈΚ 
only raised their terms, and at last, after they had made οι 
many fruitless journeys, dismissed them. Thus ended 
the affair of Pylos. 

42. During the same summer and immediately afterwards 
oops ie the Athenians attacked the Corinthian territory with 
near Soly- eighty ships, two thousand heavy-armed, and cavalry 
The Corin to the number of two hundred conveyed in horse trans- 
thians, who ports. They were accompanied by allies from Miletus, 
from Argos, Andros, and Carystus. Nicias the son of Niceratus, and 
meet them. two others, were in command. Very early in the morn- 

ing they put in between the promontory Chersonesus 
and the stream Rheitus, to that part of the coast which 
is overhung by the Solygeian ridge; there in ancient 
times Dorian invaders had taken up their position and 
fought against their Aeolian enemies in Corinth, and 
to this day there is a village, called Solygeia, on the hill 
which they occupied. From the beach where the crews 
landed this village is distant nearly a mile and a-half, the 
city of Corinth about seven miles, and the Isthmus about 
two miles and a quarter. The Corinthians, having had 
previous intimation from Argos of the intended invasion, 
came in good time to the Isthmus. The whole popula- 
tion, with the exception of those who dwelt to the north 
of the Isthmus and five hundred troops who were em- 
ployed in protecting Ambracia and Leucadia *, was on 
the watch to see where the Athenians would land. But, 
having sailed in before day-light, they were not dis- 
covered; the Corinthians however were soon informed 
by signals of their landing; and so, leaving half their 
troops at Cenchreae in case the Athenians should attack 
Crommyon, they came to the rescue with all speed. 

43. Battus, one of the two generals who were present in 
Obstinate the engagement, taking a single division of the force, 

shiliof went to Solygeia, intending to protect the village, which 
was not fortified; Lycophron with the remainder of 

ties drive the army attacked the enemy. The Corinthians first 


® Cp. iii, 114 fin. 
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- #5. of all assailed the right wing of the Athenians, which ΙΝ. 
ΠΥ had only just landed in front of the Chersonesus, and backwards 
then engaged with the rest. The conflict was stubborn, wards. 
and all hand to hand. The Athenians, who were on the 
right wing, and the Carystians, who were on the extreme 
right, received the Corinthians, and with some difficulty 
drove them back. They retired behind a loose stone 
wall, and the whole place being a steep hill-side, threw 
the stones down from above; but soon they raised the 
Paean and again came on, Again the Athenians re- 
ceived them, and another hand to hand fight ensued, 
when a division of the Corinthians coming to the aid 
of their left wing, forced back the right wing of the 
Athenians and pursued them to the sea; but the Athe- 
nians and Carystians in their turn again drove them 
back from the ships. Meanwhile the rest of the two 
armies had been fighting steadily. On the right wing 
of the Corinthians, where Lycophron was opposed to 
the Athenian left, the defence was most energetic ; for 
he and his troops were apprehensive that the Athenians 
would move on the village of Solygeia. Foralongtime 44. 
neither would give way, but at length the Athenians, The Athe- 
having an advantage in cavalry, with which the Corin- a partial 
thians were unprovided, drove them back, and they Ycto,°u" 
retired to the summit of the ridge; where they grounded ἴδε 4p 


: : ; ; ; proach of 
their arms and remained inactive, refusing to come down. ἃ reinforce- 


In this defeat of their right wing the Corinthians in- retreat to” 
curred the heaviest loss, and Lycophron their general °* SPs: 
was slain. The whole army was now forced back upon 
the high ground, where they remained in position ; they 
were not pursued far, and made a leisurely retreat. The 
Athenians seeing that they did not return to the attack, 
at once erected a trophy and began to spoil the enemies’ 
dead and take up their own. The other half of the 
Corinthians who were keeping guard at Cenchreae, lest 
the Athenians should sail against Crommyon, had their 
view of the battle intercepted by Mount Oneium. But 
When they saw the dust and knew what was going on, 


T 2 
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IV. they instantly came to the rescue. The elder men of B 
Corinth hearing of the defeat likewise hastened to the 
spot. The united army then advanced against the 
Athenians, who fancying that a reinforcement had come 
from the neighbouring states of Peloponnesus, quickly 
retreated to their ships, taking their spoils and their own 
dead, with the exception of two whom they could not 
find; they then embarked and sailed to the neighbour- 
ing islands. Thence they sent a herald asking for a 
truce, and recovered the two dead bodies which were 
missing. The Corinthians lost two hundred and twelve 
men; the Athenians hardly so many as fifty. 

45. On the same day the Athenians sailed from the islands 
Second = to Crommyon, which is in the territory of Corinth, 
descent . . 
the Athe- nearly fourteen miles from the city, and, there anchoring, 
the 1 territory they ravaged the country and encamped during the 
of Corinth. night. On the following day they sailed along the 


After ravag- 


τα ar. coast to Epidaurus, where they made a descent, and 
hood of on then passed onward and came to Methoné, which is 
and then of situated between Epidaurus and Troezen. They built 
they cut off 2 wall across the isthmus, and so cut off the peninsula 


Methont by on which Methoné stands. Leaving a garrison, they 

a wall and . . 

leavea | continued for some time to ravage the country of 

garrison. §~Troezen, Halieis, and Epidaurus. The fleet, when the 
fortification was completed, returned home. 

46. Just about this time Eurymedon and Sophocles, who 
The Athe- had started from Pylos on their voyage to Sicily with 
thelr wey to the Athenian fleet, arrived at Corcyra, and in concert 
Sicly stop with the popular party attacked the Corcyraean oli- 
The olf garchs, who after the revolution had crossed over into 
Fount the island and settled in Mount Istoné. They became 

masters of the country again, and were doing great 
ondi- mischief*. The Athenians assaulted and took their 
᾿βιίο fortress ; the garrison, who had fled in a body to a peak 
‘the of the hill, came to terms, agreeing to give up their 
™ auxiliaries and surrender their arms, but stipulating that 
their own fate should be decided by the Athenian 


2 Cp. iii. 85. 
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(4s. people. The garrison themselves were conveyed by the ΙΝ. 

* generals to the island of Ptychia and kept there under 
a promise of safety until they could be sent to Athens; 
on condition however that if any of them were caught 
attempting to escape, they should all lose the benefit 
of the agreement. Now the leaders of the Corcyraean 
democracy feared that when the captives arrived at Athens 
they would not be put to death ; so they devised the fol- 
lowing trick :—They sent to the island friends of the 
captives, whom with seeming good-will they instructed 
to tell them that they had better escape as fast as they 
could, for the fact was that the Athenian generals were 
about to hand them over to the Corcyraean democracy; 
they would themselves provide a vessel. 

The friends of the captives persuaded a few of them, 47. 
and the vessel was provided. The prisoners were taken alinarche 
sailing out; the truce was at an end, and they were all are induced 
instantly delivered up to the Corcyraeans. The feeling ΟΥ eek 
which the Athenian generals displayed greatly con- ‘heir Parole 


and are 
tributed to the result; for, being compelled to proceed delivered 


to Sicily themselves, they were well known to wish that Vengeance 
no one else should gain the credit of bringing the prisoners eytaeans ὰ 
to Athens; Ῥαπά therefore the agreement was interpreted 
to the Ictter®, and the contrivers of the trick thought 
that they could execute it with impunity. The Cor- 
cyraeans took the prisoners and shut them up in a large 
building ; then leading them out in bands of twenty at 
atime, they made them pass between two files of armed 
men; they were bound to one another and struck and 
pierced by the men on each side, whenever any one saw 
among them an enemy of his own; and there were men 
With whips, who accompanied them to the place of exe- 
Cution and quickened the steps of those who lingered. 

In this manner they brought the prisoners out of 48. 
the building, and slew them to the number of sixty They are 
undiscovered by the rest, who thought that they were massacred, 


* Or, ‘and so the pretext turned out to be the exact truth;’ or, 
‘and so the pretext seemed to correspond to the facts.’ 
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IV. taking them away to some other place. But soon they B‘ 
The Athe- found out what was happening, for some one told them, 
tian com- 


manders, and then they called upon the Athenians, if they wanted 


want them ‘them to die, to take their lives themselves. Out of the 
by othe building they refused to stir, and threatened that into it, 
fo Athens, if they could help, no one should enter. The Corcy- 


look on 
with in- faean populace had not the least intention of forcing 


They now a way in by the door, but they got upon the roof and, 
Poyaee te making an opening, threw tiles and shot arrows down 
Sicily. from above. The prisoners sought to shelter themselves 
as they best could. Most of them at the same time 
put an end to their own lives; some thrust into their 
throats arrows which were shot at them, others strangled 
themselves with cords taken from beds which they found 
in the place, or with strips which they tore from their 
own garments. This went on during the greater part 
of the night, which had closed upon their sufferings, until 
in one way or another, either by their own hand or by 
missiles hurled from above, they all perished. At day- 
break the Corcyraeans flung the dead bodies cross-wise 
on waggons and carried them out of the city. The 
women who were taken in the fortress on Mount Istoné 
were reduced to slavery. Thus the Corcyraeans in the 
mountain were destroyed by the people, and, at least 
while the Peloponnesian war lasted, there was an end 
of the great sedition; for there was nothing left of the 
other party worth mentioning. The Athenians then 
sailed for Sicily, their original destination, and there 
fought in concert with their allies. 
. At the end of the summer the Athenian forces in 
Anactorium Naupactus and some Acarnanians made an expedition 
occupied . . er 

by the against Anactorium, a Corinthian town at the mouth 
Acame, of the Ambracian Gulf, which was betrayed to them. 
The Acarnanians expelled the Corinthians, and sent a 
colony of their own, taken from the whole nation, to 

occupy the place. So the summer ended. 
During the ensuing winter Aristides the son of Ar— 
hippus, one of the commanders of the Athenian vessels 
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IV. took the city, which was betrayed into their hands. They Bc . 
hoped to liberate the other so-called ‘ cities of the coast,’ Ol. 
which had been formerly in the possession of the Mity- 
lenaeans and were now held by the Athenians *, but their 
principal object was Antandrus itself, which they in- 
tended to strengthen and make their head-quarters. 
Mount Ida was near and would furnish timber for ship- 
building, and by the help of a fleet and in other ways 
they could easily harass Lesbos which was close at 
hand, and reduce the Aeolian towns on the continent. 
Such were their designs. 

53+ During the same summer the Athenians with sixty 

The Athe- ships, two thousand hoplites, and a few cavalry, taking 


nians send 

an oeeinst also certain Milesian and other allied forces, made 

Cythera. we 88 expedition against Cythera, under the command of 

of the Nicias the son of Niceratus, Nicostratus the son of 

island. Diotrephes, and Autocles the son of Tolmaeus. Cythera 
is an island which lies close to Laconia off Cape Malea ; 
it is inhabited by Lacedaemonian Perioeci, and a Spartan 
officer called the Judge of Cythera was sent thither 
every year. The Lacedaemonians kept there a garrison 
of hoplites, which was continually relieved, and took 
great care of the place. There the merchant vessels 
coming from Egypt and Libya commonly put in; the 
island was a great protection to the Lacedaemonians 
against depredation by sea, on which element, though 
secure by land, they were exposed to attack, for the 
whole of Laconia runs out towards the Sicilian and 
Cretan seas ὃ. 

54. The Athenian fleet appeared off Cythera, and with 
The Athe- ἃ detachment of ten ships and two thousand Milesian 
nians . 
capture hoplites took Scandeia, one of the cities on the sea- 
Aa ongave- shore. The rest of their army disembarked on the side 
ment takes of the island looking towards Malea, and moved on to 


place in 


Cytherinns the lower city of the Cytherians, which is also on the 
are de- sea-coast ; there they found all the inhabitants encamped 
andthe in force. A battle was fought in which the Cytherians 


8 Cp. iii. 50 fin. b Cp. Herod. vii. 235. 
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IV. time. They feared lest some new calamity like that BC 
of the island might overtake them ; and therefore they 
dared not venture on an engagement, but expected all 
their undertakings to fail; they had never hitherto 
known misfortune, and now they lost all confidence in 
their own powers. 

56. While the Athenians were ravaging their coasts they 

The small hardly ever stirred; for each garrison at the places 


garrisons 
stationed in where they happened to land considered in their de- 


ane afraid” pressed state of mind that they were too few to act. 

to move. One of them however, which was in the neighbourhood 
of Cotyrta and Aphrodisia, did offer some resistance, 
and by a sudden rush put to flight the scattered light- 
armed troops; but, being encountered by the hoplites, 
they again retired with the loss of some few men and 
arms. The Athenians, raising a trophy, sailed away to 
Cythera. Thence they coasted round to Epidaurus 
Limera and, after devastating some part of its territory, 
to Thyrea, which is situated in the country called Cy- 
nuria, on the border of Argolis and Laconia. The 
Lacedaemonians, who at that time held the town, 
had settled there the Aeginetan exiles*, whom they 
wished to requite for services rendered to them at the 
time of the earthquake and the Helot revolt, and also 
because they had always been partizans of theirs, al- 
though subjects of the Athenians. 

57: Before the <Athenian ships had actually touched, the 
Attenan Aeginetans quitted a fort on the sea-shore which they— 
Thsea were just building and retired to the upper city, where= 
Aeginctan they lived, a distance of rather more than a mile. One= 
wake = οὗ the country garrisons of the Lacedaemonians whichss 
US lace was helping to build the fort was entreated by the= 
φασι  Leinetans to enter the walls. but refused, thinking thas 
cane ἴὰ be shut up inside them would be too dangerous=—= 
eo Se they ascended to the high ground, and then, coa— 
a => sidering the enemy to be more than a match for then=™ 
pest δὲ Ser would not come down. Meanwhile the Athenians bnde@@l 
Aes Co 2 : 
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IV. truth is that the aggressor deems the advantage to be BC. 


more than greater than the suffering; and the side which is attacked ® 


they Bad . would sooner run any risk than suffer the smallest im- 
peace. mediate loss. But when such feelings on the part of 
either operate unseasonably, the time for offering counsels 

of peace has arrived, and such counsels, if we will only 

listen to them, will be at this moment invaluable to us. 

Why did we go to war? Simply from a consideration 

of our own individual interests, and with a view to our 
interests we are now trying by means of discussion to ob- 

tain peace ; and if, after all, we do not before we separate 

succeed in getting our respective rights, we shall go to 

60. Wwaragain. But at the same time we should have the sense 
The inter- to see that this conference is not solely concerned with 


Sts οὐ the our private interests, but with those of the whole country. 


country and Sicily is at this moment imperilled by the designs of the 

νον only ‘/ithenians, and we must try, if not too late, to save her. 

are at stake. The Athenians are a much more convincing argument 

Athenians Οἱ peace than any words of mine can be. They are the 

acupon"™ greatest power in Hellas; they come hither with a few 
ships to spy out our mistakes ; though we are their 
natural enemies, they assume the honourable name of 
allies, and under this flimsy pretence turn our enmity to 
good account. For when we go to war and invite their 
assistance (and they are fond of coming whether they 
are invited or not) we are taxing ourselves for our own 
destruction, and at the same time paving the way for 
the advance of their empire. And at some future day, 
when they see that we are exhausted, they are sure to 
come again with a larger armament, and attempt to 
bring all Sicily under their yoke *. 

61. ‘And yet if we must call in allies and involve our- 
nothing by selves in dangers, as men of sense, looking to the interest 
We only of our several states, we should set before us the pros- 
invite the pect of gaining an increase of dominion, not of losing 
ἐῶν. What we already have. We should consider that internal 
The “the quarrels more than anything else are the ruin of Sicily 

a Cp. iv. 1 med. 
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IV. peace is acknowledged by all to be the greatest of bless- BC 
not secure ings, should we not make peace among ourselves? What- ~" 
ingsof peace ever good or evil is the portion of any of us, is not peace 
relying more likely than war to preserve the one and to alleviate 
tre chances the other? And has not peace honours and glories of her 

own unattended by the dangers of war? (But it is un- 
necessary to dilate on the blessings of peace any more 
than on the miseries of war.) Consider what I am saying, 
and instead of despising my words, may every man seek 
his own safety in them! And should there be some one 
there present who was hoping to gain a permanent ad- 
vantage either by right or by force, let him not take his 
disappointment to heart. For he knows that many a 
man before now who has sought a righteous revenge, far 
from obtaining it, has not even escaped himself; and 
many an one who in the consciousness of power has 
grasped at what was another’s, has ended by losing what 

' was his own. The revenge of a wrong is not always 
successful merely because it is just; nor is strength most 
assured of victory when it is most full of hope. The in- 
scrutable future is the controller of events, and, being 
the most treacherous of all things, is also the most bene- 
ficent; for when there is mutual fear, men think twice 
before they make aggressions upon one another. 

63. ‘And now, because we know not what this hidden 
Send away future may bring forth, and because the Athenians, who 
nians: even are dangerous enemies, are already at our gates,—having 
Monet your these two valid reasons for alarm, let us acquiesce in our 
thy wii disappointment, deeming that the obstacles *to the ful- 
make you filment of our individual hopes® are really insuperable. 
of your Let us send out of the country the enemies who threaten 
us, and make peace among ourselves, if possible for ever; 
but if not, for as long as we can, and let our private 
enmities bide their time. If you take my advice, rest 
assured that you will maintain the freedom of your several 


cities; from which you will go forth your own masters, 


® Or, reading ἕκαστός τι : ‘to the accomplishment of those things 
which each of us in whatever degrec was hoping to effect.’ 
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IV. for the Athenian generals and told them that a treaty BC. 
generals, "᾿ς Was about to be made in which they might join if they ° 
that they pleased. They assented ; the treaty was concluded ; and 
coe rnered” so the Athenian ships sailed away from Sicily. When 
they bad the generals returned the Athenians punished two of 
bebe them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, with exile, and im- 

posed a fine on the third, Eurymedon, believing that 
they might have conquered Sicily but had been bribed 
to go away. /For in their present prosperity they were 
indignant af the idea of a reverse; they expected to 
accomplish everything, possible or impossible, with any 
force, great or smallf The truth was that they were 
elated by the unexp¢cted success of most of their enter- 
rises, which inspired them with the liveliest hope. 

66. ‘ During the same summer the citizens of Megara were 
of Megara, hard pressed by the Athenians, who twice every year in- 
thinking it vaded the country with their whole army’, as well as by 
better to 
have one their own exiles in Pegae, who had been driven out by 
i a the people in a revolution, and were continually harassing 


Pose tO and plundering them. So they conferred together upon 


exiles. the advisability of recalling the exiles, lest they should 
e e e 

lar leaders expose the city to destruction from the attacks of two 
in alarm | enemies at once. The friends of the exiles became aware 


negotia, —_ of the movement and ventured to urge the measure more 
the Athe- openly than hitherto. But the popular leaders, knowing 
a that their partizans were in great extremity and could 
not be trusted to hold out in support of them much 
longer, took alarm and entered into negotiation with the 
Athenian generals, Hippocrates the son of Ariphron, and 
Demosthenes the son of Alcisthenes. They thought that 
they would incur less danger by surrendering the city to 
them than by the restoration of the exiles whom they had 
themselves expelled. So they agreed that the Athenians 
should in the first, place seize their Long Walls°, which 
were a little less than a mile in length and extended 
from the city to their harbour Nisaea. They wanted to 
prevent the Peloponnesians interfering from Nisaea, of 


8. Cp. ii. 31. b Cp. iii. 68 med. © Cp. i. 103 fin. 


IV. 


68. 


The Pelo- 
ponnesians, 
supposing 
the Mega- 
rians to 
have gone 
over to 


party in 


. time to save 


sell 
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rushed in where the trophy now stands. 
were they within the gates than the Peloponnesians OL 
who were nearest and saw what was going on hastened 
to the rescue; but they were overpowered by the 
Plataeans, who secured the gates for the entrance of 
the Athenian hoplites as they came running up. 

Then the Athenians entered, and one after another 
proceeded to mount the wall. A few Peloponnesian 
guards at first resisted and some of them were killed ; 
but the greater part took to flight; they were terrified 
at the night attack of the enemy, and fancied, when they 
saw the Megarians who were in the conspiracy fighting 
against them, that all the Megarians had betrayed them. 
It had occurred at the same time to the Athenian herald, 
without orders, to make proclamation that any Megarian 
who pleased might join the ranks of the Athenians. 
When the Lacedaemonians heard the proclamation none 
of them remained any longer, but thinking that the Athe- 
nians and Megarians had really combined against them 
they fled into Nisaea. 

When the morning dawned and the Long Walls were 
already captured, Megara was in a tumult, and those who 
had negotiated with the Athenians and a large number of 
others who were in the plot insisted upon opening the 
gates and going out to battle. Now they had agreed 
that the Athenians should immediately rush in; and they 
were themselves to be anointed with oil; this was the 
mark by which they were to be distinguished, that they 
might be spared in the attack. There was the less danger 
in opening the gates, since there had now arrived four 
thousand Athenian hoplites and six hundred horse, who 
by a previous arrangement had come from Eleusis during 
the night. When they were anointed and had collected 
about the gates some one in the secret acquainted the 
other party, who instantly came upon them in a compact 
body and declared that there should be no going out ; 
even when they were stronger than at present they had 
not ventured to take the field; the danger to the city 


No sooner nc 
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TV. daemonian, who was equipping an expedition intended B. 
Hraldan foe Chalcidict, was in the neighbourhood of Sicyon and 


Collects 

tropa and Corinth at the time. Hearing of the capture of the 

the Tore: Tong Walls, and fearing for the safety of the Pelopon- 
anny. δὴ nesians in Nisaea, and of Megara itself, he sent to the 


Boeotians, desiring them to bring an army and meet him 
with all speed at Tripodiscus. The place so called is 
a village of Megara situated under Mount Geraneia. 
Thither he also came himself, bringing two thousand 
seven hundred Corinthian, four hundred Phliasian, and 
six hundred Sicyonian hoplites, as well as the followers 
whom he had previously collected*. He had hoped to 
tind Nisaca still untaken ; but the news of the capture 
reached him at Tripodiscus. where he did not arrive 
until night. He immediately took with him a body of 
three hundred chosen men, and before his arrival in the 
country was reported reached Megara, undiscovered by 
the Athenians, who were near the sea. He professed that 
he wanted, and he really meant if he could, to attempt 
the recovery of Nisaea; but the great point was to get 
into Megara and make that safe. So he demanded 
admission and held cut hopes of regaining Nisaea. 
rake The two factions in Megara were both equally afraid to 
ἣν νων receive him—the ane lest he should introduce the exiles 
Mean and drive them out. the ather lest the people, fearing this 
Pelee very thing, should set upon them and ruin the Gty. which 
aA .. Would then be distracted by avil war and at the same time 
meee dom beat by the Athen®ins And = both partes determined 
τὸ wait and awe what would hapoea. For ther bath ex- 
pevted a hatte to ensue between the Athenmss and the 
amey which had come τὸ the reltef of the city. 2ad whea 
the Victory was woa the party whan fmends bad cor- 
quer cok! more safely Avia them. Rrusndas. thes 
failing im bis perme. mtumed to the mata beady of 
Bs troops. 
"-ς At dawe of Gay the Βοκοεξῖχτε appeared. Ewen before 
they were secemoeed by Brasiiss thew bet Sreemded to 
>On & fo im 
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now the Athenians themselves might be unwilling to B 
fight ; and, if so, they would gain their object without ° 
striking a blow. And this turned out to be the fact; for 
the Megarians did in the end receive Brasidas. At first 
the Athenians came out and drew up near the Long 
Walls, but not being attacked they likewise remained 
inactive. The generals on their side were restrained 
by similar reflections. They had gained the greater 
part of what they wanted; they would be offering 
battle against a superior force; and their own danger 
would be out of proportion to that of the enemy. 
They might be victorious and take Megara, but if 
they failed the loss would fall on the flower of their 
infantry. Whereas the Peloponnesians were naturally 
more willing to encounter a risk which would be divided 
among the several contingents making up the army now 
in the field; and each of these was but a part of their 
whole force, present and absent. Both armies waited for 
a time, and, when neither saw the other moving, the 
Athenians first of the two retired into Nisaea and the 
Peloponnesians returned to their previous position. 
Whereupon the party in Megara friendly to the exiles 
took courage, opened the gates, and received Brasidas 
and the generals of the other cities, considering that the 
Athenians had finally made up their minds not to fight, 
and that he was the conqueror. They then entered into 
negotiations with him ; for the other faction which had 
conspired with the Athenians was now paralysed. 
After this the allies dispersed to their several cities 
and Brasidas returned to Corinth, where he made prepa- 
rations for his expedition into Chalcidicé, his original 
destination. When the Athenians had also gone home, 
such of the Megarians as had been chiefly concerned 
with them, knowing that they were discovered, at once 
slipped away. The rest of the citizens after conferring 
with the friends of the exiles recalled them from Pegae, 
first binding them by the most solemn oaths to consider 
the interests of the state and to forget old quarrels. But 
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IV. overthrow their constitution and set up a democracy like Βα 
cal periy that of Athens, had entered into communications with O18 
in Boeotia, him and with Hippocrates, and a plan of operations had 
who under- been concerted, chiefly under the direction of Ptoeodorus, 
phae? Sta Theban exile. Some of the democratical party under- 
me Athe” __ took to betray Siphae, which is a seaport on the Crisaean 
Delium. Gulf in the Thespian territory, and certain Orchomenians 

were to deliver up to the Athenians Chaeronea, which is 
a dependency of the Boeotian, or as it was formerly 
called the Minyan, Orchomenus. A body of Orcho- 
menian exiles had a principal hand in this design and 
kept a Peloponnesian force in their pay. The town of 
Chaeronea is at the extremity of Boeotia near the 
territory of Phanoteus in Phocis, and some Phocians 
took part in the plot. The Athenians meanwhile were 
to scize Delium, a temple of Apollo which is in the 
district of Tanagra looking towards Euboea. In order 
to kcep the Boeotians occupied with disturbances at 
home, and prevent them from marching in a body to 
Delium, the whole movement was to be made on a 
single day, which was fixed beforehand. If the attempt 
succeeded and Delium was fortified, even though no 
revolution should at once break out in the states of 
Bocotia, they might hold the places which they had 
taken and plunder the country. The partizans of demo- 
cracy in the several cities would have a refuge near 
at hand to which in case of failure they might retreat. 
Matters could not long remain as they were; and in 
time, the Athenians acting with the rebels, and the 
Boeotian forces being divided, they would easily settle 
Boeotia in their interest. Such was the nature of the 
proposed attempt. 

77. Hippocrates himself with a force from the city was 
Demos: ready to march into Boeotia when the moment came. 


a fleet from He had sent Demosthenes beforehand with the forty 
and Hippo- ships to Naupactus, intending him to collect an army of 
onary Acarnanians and other allies of the Athenians in that 


from region and sail against Siphae, which was to be betrayed 
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ΙΝ. and people, and that he was making war upon his BC. 
cnemies the Athenians, and not upon them. He had © 
never heard that there was any ill-feeling between the 
Thessalians and Lacedaemonians which prevented either 
of them from passing through the territory of the other ; 
however, if they refused their consent, he would not and 
indeed could not go on; but such was not the treatment 
which he had a right to expect from them. Upon this 
they departed, and he by the advice of his escort, fearing 
that a large force might collect and stop him, marched 
on at full speed and without a halt. On the same day on 
which he started from Melitia he arrived at Pharsalus, 
and encamped by the river Apidanus. Thence he went 
on to Phacium, and thence to Perrhaebia. Here his 
Thessalian escort returned; and the Perrhaebians, who 
arc subjects of the Thessalians, brought him safe to 
Dium in the territory of Perdiccas, a city of Mace- 
donia which is situated under Mount Olympus on 
the Thessalian side. 

79. Thus Brasidas succeeded in running through Thessaly 
Brasidas before any measures were taken to stop him, and reached 
Perdiccas. Perdiccas and Chalcidicé. He and the revolted tribu- 

taries of the Athenians, alarmed at their recent suc- 
cesses, had invited the Peloponnesians. The Chalcidians 
were expecting that the first efforts of the Athenians 
would be directed against them. The neighbouring 
citics, although they had not revolted, secretly joined 
in the invitation. Perdiccas was not a declared enemy 
of Athens, but was afraid that the old differences be- 
tween himself and the Athenians might revive, and he 
was especially anxious to subdue Arrhibaeus, king of the 
Lyncestians. 

8o. The Lacedaemonians were the more willing to let the 
The Lace- Chalcidians have an army from Peloponnese owing to 
cncourage. the unfortunate state of their affairs. For now that the 
bs §=Athenians were infesting Peloponnesus, and especially 

“Ades in Laconia, they thought that a diversion would be best 

[6 effected if they could retaliate on them by sending 
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IV. And at a later period of the war, after the Sicilian ex- B. C 


pedition, the honesty and ability of Brasidas which some 
had experienced, and of which others had heard the fame, 
mainly attracted the Athenian allies to the Lacedaemo- 
nians. *For he was the first Spartan who had gone out 
to them, and he proved himself" to be in every way a 
good man. Thus he left in their minds a firm conviction 
that the others would be like him. 

82. The Athenians, hearing of the arrival of Brasidas in 
The Athe- Chalcidicé, and believing that Perdiccas was the insti- 
clare oe gator of the expedition, declared the latter an enemy 
anenemy, 2nd kept a closer watch over their allies in that region. 

83. Perdiccas, at once uniting the soldiers of Brasidas with 
Thealliance his own forces, made war upon Arrhibaeus the son of 
Petween Bromerus, king of the Lyncestians, a neighbouring people 
and Brasi- of Macedonia; for he had a quarrel with him and wanted 
beginsto to subdue him. But when he and Brasidas and the 
Drepute army arrived at the pass leading into Lyncus, Brasidas 
about Ar- said that before appealing to arms he should like to try 

in person the effect of negotiations, and see if he could 
not make Arrhibaeus an ally of the Lacedaemonians. 
He was partly influenced by messages which came from 
Arrhibaeus expressing his willingness to submit any 
matter in dispute to the arbitration of Brasidas: and 
the Chalcidian ambassadors who accompanied the ex- 
pedition recommended him not to remove from Per- 
diccas’ path all his difficulties, lest, when they were 
wanting him for their own affairs, his ardour should cool. 
Besides, the envoys of Perdiccas when at Sparta had 
said something to the Lacedaemonians about his making 
many of the neighbouring tribes their allies, and on this 
ground Brasidas claimed to act jointly with Perdiccas 
in the matter of Arrhibaeus. But Perdiccas answered 
that he had not brought Brasidas there to arbitrate in 
the quarrels of Macedonia; he had meant him to destroy 


® Or, taking πρῶτος closely with ddfas: ‘ For of all the Spartans 
who had been sent out, he was the first who proved himself’ 
etc. 
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IV. marching for many days through a foreign country, BC 
and have shown the utmost zeal in your cause. And 
now, for you to be of another mind and to set your- 
selves against the liberties of your own city and of all 
Hellas would be monstrous! The evil is not only that 
you resist me yourselves, but wherever I go people will 
be less likely to join me; they will be offended when 
they hear that you to whom I first came, representing 
a powerful city and reputed to be men of sense, did 
not receive me, and I shall not be able to give a satis- 
factory explanation, *but shall have to confess either 
that I offer a spurious liberty, or that I am weak® 
and incapable of protecting you against the threatened 
attack of the Athenians. And yet when I brought 
assistance to Nisaea in command of the army which 
I have led hither, the Athenians, though more numerous, 
refused to engage with me; and they are not likely now, 
when their forces must be conveyed by sea, to send an 
army against you equal to that which they had at 

86. Nisaea. And I myself, why am I here? I come, not 
Iamnot to injure, but to emancipate the Hellenes. And I have 
sentative of bound the government of Lacedaemon by the most 
a faction’ solemn oaths to respect the independence of any states 
not enslave which I may bring over to their side. I do not want 
feworthe to gain your alliance by force or fraud, but to give you 
Lacedae- ours, that we may free you from the Athenian yoke. 
momans, Τ think that you ought not to doubt my word when 
Athenians, 1 offer you the most solemn pledges, nor should I be 
character regarded as an inefficient champion; but you should 
confidently join me. 

‘If any one among you hangs back because he has a 
personal fear of anybody else, and is under the impression 
that I shall hand over the city to a party, him above all 
I would reassure. For I am not come hither to be the 
tool of a faction; nor do I conceive that the liberty 
which I bring you is of an ambiguous character; I 


® Or, taking ἐπιφέρειν after αἰτίαν ἔξω: ‘but shall be deemed 
either to offer a spurious liberty, or to be weak.’ 
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IV. is only for the sake of the general weal that we Lace- B 
dacmonians have any right to be forcing liberty upon 
those who would rather not have it. For ourselves, we 
are far from desiring empire, but we want to overthrow 
the empire of others. And having this end in view, 
we should do injustice to the majority if, while bringing 
independence to all, we tolerated opposition in you. 
Wherefore be well advised. Strive to take the lead in 
liberating Hellas, and lay up a treasure of undying fame. 

You will save your own property, and you will crown 
your city with glory.’ 

88. Thus spoke Brasidas. The Acanthians, after much 

The Acan- had been said on both sides, partly under the attrac- 

are afraid tion of his words, and partly because they were afraid 

ete of losing their vintage, determined by a majority, voting “" 

age, dter- secretly, to revolt from Athens. They pledged Brasidas < 

revolt { from to stand by the engagement to which the government — 
of Sparta had sworn before they sent him out, and to “9 
respect the independence of all whom he brought over “- 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance. They then admitted Αβ 


his army; and shortly afterwards Stageirus, a colony of | 
the Andrians, revolted also. Such were the events o : 
the summer. 

Meanwhile the betrayal of Boeotia into the hands of — am 
Hippocrates and Demosthenes, the Athenian generals, «<* 
was on the eve of accomplishment. At the beginning == 
of the ensuing winter Demosthenes and his fleet were —— 
to appear at Siphae, and Hippocrates simultaneously to “439 
march upon Delium. But there was a mistake about —™ 
the day, and Demosthenes, with his Acarnanian and 
numerous other allies drawn from that neighbourhood, =< '' 
sailed to Siphae too soon. His attempt failed ; for the == 
plot was betrayed by Nicomachus a Phocian, of the town -445 
of Phanoteus, who told the Lacedaemonians, and they ——™~ 
the Roeotians. Whereupon there was a general levy 
the Boevtians, for Hippocrates, who was to have beens 
in the country and to have distracted their attention,..=— 
had not vet arrived; and so they forestalled the Athe—— 
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4. Mians by the occupation of Siphae and Chaeronea. IV. 
When the conspirators in the Boeotian cities saw that 
there had been a mistake they made no movement from 
Within. 

Hippocrates had called out the whole force of Athens, 90. 
Metics as well as citizens, and all the strangers who Τῆς Athe 
were then in the city. But he did not arrive at Delium Hippo- 
until after the Boeotians had retired from Siphae. He fortify 
€ncamped and fortified Delium, which is a temple of peaum. 
Apollo. His army dug a trench around the temple and oe οἵ the 
the sacred precinct, the earth which they threw up out aves the 
of the trench forming a rampart; along this rampart territory. 
they drove in a palisade, and cutting down the vines 
In the neighbourhood of the temple threw them on 
the top. They made a like use of the stones and 
bricks of the houses near, which they pulled down, and 
by every means in their power strove to increase the 
height of the rampart. Where the temple buildings 
did not extend they erected wooden towers at con- 
venient places; the cloister which had once existed 
had fallen down. They began their work on the third 
day after their departure from Athens, and continued 
all this and the two following days until the mid-day 
Meal, When it was nearly finished the army retired 
from Delium to a distance of a little more than a mile, 
‘tending to go home. The greater part of the light- 
ar Med troops proceeded on their march, but the hoplites 
Piled their arms and rested. Hippocrates, who had 
T€mained behind, was occupied in placing the guards at 

€ir posts, and in superintending the completion of that 
Pa rt of the outworks which was still unfinished. 

Meanwhile the Boeotians were gathering at Tanagra. 91. 

ll the forces from the different cities had now arrived. The Boeo- 


tians at the: 


hey saw that the Athenians were already marching instigation 
. of Pagon- 
©mewards, and most of the Boeotarchs (who are in das deter. 


umber eleven) disapproved of giving battle, because the pursue the 


“Nemy had left the Boeotian territory. For when the Athenians 
across the 


thenians rested in their march they were just on the border. 
Xx 
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IV. borders of Oropia. But Pagondas the son of Aeoladas, BC 
one of the two Boeotarchs from Thebes, who was in ὦ 
command at the time (the other being Arianthidas the 
son of Lysimachidas), *wanted to fight*, believing that 
the risk was worth encountering. So calling the sol- 
diers to him in successive divisions, that they might not 
all leave their arms at once, he exhorted the Boeotians 
to march against the Athenians and to hazard battle, in 
the following words :— 

92. ‘Men of Boeotia, no one among us generals should 


The Athe- ever have allowed the thought to enter his mind that 


ourin- | we ought not to fight with the Athenians, even although 
enemies, We May not overtake them on Boeotian soil. They 


wherever have crossed our frontier; it is Boeotia in which they 


They are have built a fort, and Boeotia which they intend to lay 
the aggres- waste. Our enemies they clearly are wherever we find 
wemust them, and thercfore in that country out of which they 


defend , came and did us mischief. But perhaps not to fig®t 


against ~~ may appear to some one to be the safer course. W 


without then, let him who thinks so think again. When a mz®4 
stoppin . . . . . : 
to think, being in full possession of his own goes out of his waa) 


are μουν to attack others because he covets more, he cannot γα" 


dan , . ' f 
“a dihey ave flect too much; but when a man is attacked by anoth & 


the most and has to fight for his own, prudence does not allo ™ 
of all. of reflection. In you the temper has been hereditas’Y 


Once we .. which would repel the foreign invader, whether he be #2 


mercy ; but another’s country or in your own; the Athenian invad«=' 


covered our above all others should be thus repelled, because F®° 

iberty a . . ° 

Coronea, iS your next neighbour. For among neighbours as 3” 
d must 

again show tagonism is ever a condition of independence, ar® 

them that 

we cannot against men like these, who are seeking to enslave η« 


De attacked only near but distant countries, shall we not fight #@ 

punity. the last? Look at their treatment of Euboea just ον: Ξ 
the strait, and of the greater part of Hellas. I woud 
have you know, that whereas other men fight with the= 2 


neighbours about the lines of a frontier, for us, if νυ “ 


® Or, omitting the words ‘who was in command at the time= “ 
‘ wanted to fight while he held the command.’ 
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4. are conquered, there will be no more disputing about IV. 
frontiers, but one fixed boundary, including our whole 
country, for the Athenians will come in and take by 
force all that we have. So much more dangerous are 
they than ordinary neighbours, And men who, like 
them, wantonly assail others, will not hesitate to attack 
him who remains quietly at home and only defends 
himself; but they are not so ready to overbear the 
adversary who goes out of his own country to meet 
them, and when there is an opportunity strikes first. 

We have proved this in our own dealings with the 
Athenians. Once, owing to our internal dissensions, 

they took possession of our land, but we overcame 

447. them at Coronea, and gave Boeotia that complete se- 

‘curity which has lasted to this day*. Remember the 

past: let the elder men among us emulate their own 

earlier deeds, and the younger who are the sons of those 

valiant fathers do their best not to tarnish the virtues 

of their race. Confident that the God whose temple 

they have impiously fortified and now occupy will be 

our champion, and relying on the sacrifices, which are 
favourable to us, let us advance to meet them. They 

may satisfy their greed by attacking those who do not 

Cefend themselves; but we will show them that from 

rmen whose generous spirit ever impels them to fight 

for the liberties of their country, and who will not see 

that of others unjustly enslaved,—from such men they 

Will not part without a battle.’ 

_ With this exhortation Pagondas persuaded the Boeo- 93. 
tans to march against the Athenians, and quickly moved dan anne 

18. army forward (for the day was far advanced). As soon numbering 
48 he approached the enemy he took up a position where eighteen 
ἃ. hill intercepted the view, and there drew up his army {housend 

4nd prepared for action. Hippocrates, who was still at dred in ‘all, 

lium, heard that the Boeotians were advancing, and division 

Sent a message to the army bidding them get into bent five 

Position. He himself came up shortly afterwards, °°? . 

® Cp. iii. 62 fin. | 
X 2 
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IV. having left three hundred cavalry at Delium, in order BC. 
ΠΟΥ that they might protect the place if assailed, and also 
οἵ ἃ ἈΠ}. might watch their opportunity and attack the Boeotians 

while the battle was going on. To these the Boeotians 
opposed a separate force. When everything was ready 
they appeared over the crest of the hill, and halted in 
the order which they proposed to maintain in the engage- 
ment ; they numbered about seven thousand hoplites, 
more than ten thousand light-armed troops, a thousand 
cavalry, and five hundred targeteers. The Thebans anc 
the Boeotians of the adjoining district occupied the rigrat 
wing. In the centre were the men of Haliartus, Coronezs, 
and Copae, and the other dwellers about the Lak-<¢ 
Copais. On the left wing were the Thespians, Tanag2s- 
raeans, and Orchomenians; the cavalry and light-arme-d 
troops were placed on both wings. The Thebans wem¢ 
formed in ranks of five and twenty deep; the formatic» 1 
of the others varied. Such was the character and arrex y 
of the Bocotian forces. 

94. All the hoplites of the Athenian army were arrange=d 
Numbers in ranks cight deep; their numbers equalled those of 
Athenian their opponents; the cavalry were stationed on eith & 
about the Wing. No regular light-armed troops accompanied ἔπε Ἐξ, 
same asof for Athens had no organised force of this kind. Thos 
tian: they who originally joined the expedition were many tim <& 
are drawn 
up eight over the number of the enemy; but they were to a great 
“P- extent without proper arms, for the whole force, strange ¥> 

as well as citizens, had been called out. Having on©© 
started homewards, there were but few of them fort})~ 
coming in the engagement. When the Athenians νΕ 
ranged in order of battle and on the point of advancir3 8” 
Hippocrates the gencral, proceeding along the line 
exhorted them as follows :— 

95. ‘Men of Athens, there is not much time for exhor®4~ 
Weare tion, but to the brave a few words are as good as max? 


fighting not . . . 
only to gain I am only going to remind, not to admonish you*. IE-< 


a Cp. iv. 17 med., 126 init.; v. 69 fin. 
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no man think that because we are on foreign soil we are ΙΝ. 
running into great danger without cause. Although in Boeotia, 


. ; ; but for the 
Boeotian territory we shall be fighting for our own. If safety and 
. . . liberties of 

we are victors, the Peloponnesians, deprived of the athens. 
We ought 


Boeotian cavalry, will never invade our land again, so 0 μανιξ 
that in one battle you win Boeotia and win at the same ἃ spirit 
time for Attica a more complete freedom. Meet them her, worthy 
in a spirit worthy of the first city in Hellas—of that vows at 
Athens which we are all proud to call our country; CenoPhy'. 
in a spirit too worthy of our fathers, who in times past 
under Myronides at Oenophyta overcame these very 
Boeotians and conquered their land.’ | 

Thus spoke Hippocrates, and had gone over half the οὐ. 
army, not having had time for more, when the Boeotians The right 


. . wi f the 
(to whom Pagondas just before engaging had been Athenians 
making a second short exhortation) raised the Paean, the Boeo- 
and came down upon them from the hill. The Athe- the right 
nians hastened forward, and the two armies met at a run. wing of the 


The extreme right and left of either army never engaged, overcomes 
for the same reason; they were both prevented by water- the Athe- 
courses. But the rest closed, and there was a fierce On the 
Struggle and pushing of shield against shield. The left appearance 


. . . some 
wing of the Boeotians as far as their centre was worsted Boeotian 


by the Athenians, who pressed hard upon this part of Sitontans” 
the army, especially upon the Thespians. For the troops τς finally 
ranged at their side having given way they were sur- 
rounded and hemmed in; and so the Thespians who 
Perished were cut down fighting hand to hand. Some of 
the Athenians themselves in surrounding the enemy were 
thrown into confusion and unwittingly slew one another. 
On this side then the Boecotians were overcome, and fled 
to that part of the army which was still fighting ; but 
the right wing, where the Thebans were stationed, over- 
ἃ τὴς the Athenians, and forcing them back, at first step 
’Y Step, were following hard upon them, when Pagondas, 
“Cing that his left wing was in distress, sent two squad- 
°MS of horse unperceived round the hill. They suddenly 


PPeared over the ridge ; the victorious wing of the Athe- 


Ἵν. 


98. 
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nians, fancying that another army was attacking them, BC. 
was struck with panic; and so at both points, partly 5 
owing to this diversion, and partly to the pressure of the 
advancing Thebans who broke their line, the rout of the 
Athenian army became general. Some fled to the sea 
at Delium, others towards Oropus, others to Mount 
Parnes, or in any direction which gave hope of safety. 
The Boeotians, especially their cavalry and that of the 
Locrians which arrived when the rout had begun, pursued 
and slaughtered them. Night closed upon the pursuit, 
and aided the mass of the fugitives in their escape. On 
the next day those of them who had reached .Oropus and 
Delium, which, though defeated, they still held, were 
conveyed home by sea. A garrison was left in the 
place. 

The Bocotians, after raising a trophy, took up thes! 
own dead, and despoiled those of the enemy. The-J¥ 
then left them under the care of a guard, and retirir™& 
to Tanagra concerted an attack upon Delium. TE 


‘ herald of the Athenians, as he was on his way to ΡΞ 


for their dead, mct a Boeotian herald, who turned hi “4 
back, declaring that he would get no answer until KE 
had returned himself. He then came before the Ath ““΄ 
nians and delivered to them the message of the Boe -“9΄ 
tians, by whom they were accused of transgressing t= ΙΕ 
universally recognised customs of Hellas. Those wk ᾽Ὁ 
invaded the territory of others ever abstained ον ™ 
touching the temples, whereas the Athenians had form" 
fied Delium and were now dwelling there, and doing 

that men usually do in an unconsecrated place. The=Y 
were even drawing, for common use, the water which ΕἸΒΕΊΕ 
Boeotians themselves were forbidden to use except -225 
holy water for the sacrifices. They therefore on 

both of the God and of themselves, invoking Apo# lo 

and all the divinities who had a share in the temp Ee, 

bade the Athenians depart and carry off what belong 

to them. 


Upon the delivery of this message the Athenians sex 


Spot in 


ΙΟΟ. 


They 
attack, and, 
by the help 
of an in- 
genious 
machine, 
take Delium 
seventeen 
days after 
the battle. 
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The Boeotians replied that if they were in Boeotia BC 
they might take what belonged to them, but must 
depart out of it; if they were in their own land they 
could do as they pleased. They knew that the territory 
of Oropus, in which the dead lay (for the battle took 
place on the border), was actually in the possession of 
Athens, but that the Athenians could not take them away 
without their leave, *and they were unwilling as they 
pretended to make a truce respecting a piece of ground 
which did not belong to them*. And to say in their 
reply ‘that if they would quit Boeotian ground they 
might take what they asked for,’ sounded plausible. 
Thereupon the Athenian herald departed, leaving his 
purpose unaccomplished. 

The Boeotians immediately sent for javelin-men an¢ 
slingers from the Malian Gulf. They had been joine? 
after the battle by the Corinthians with two thousa 34 
hoplites, and by the Peloponnesian garrison which h= 
evacuated Nisaea>, as well as by some Megariax™* 
They now marched against Delium and attacked t #¢ 
rampart, employing among other military devices =" 
engine, with which they succeeded in taking the plac @: 
it was of the following description. They sawed in te*° 
and hollowed out a great beam, which they join 
together again very exactly, like a flute, and suspend 
a vessel by chains at the end of the beam; the ir=™" 
mouth of a bellows directed downwards into the ves==4 
was attached to the beam, of which a great part wasits © 
overlaid with iron. This machine they brought up ΠΟ» ἢ 
a distance on carts to various points of the ram 
where vine stems and wood had been most extensive=¥ 
used, and when it was quite near the wall they applr 
a large bellows to their own end of the beam, and bla=¥ 
through it. The blast, prevented from escaping, pass 


® Or, taking δηθεν with ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐκείνων : Sand they were unv®” il- 
ling to make a truce respecting a piece of ground which was clain® 
by the Athenians.’ 

b Cp. iv. 69 fin. 
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103. 
Brasidas 
is received 
by the 
inhabitants 
of Argilus, 
who con- 
duct his 
army to 
the bridge 
near Am- 
phipolis. 
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the Edonians*. Two and thirty years afterwards #37 BC 
Athenians made another attempt; they sent a οοἱ ΟΕ ΒΥ 
of ten thousand, made up partly of their own citizeram 5, BC 
partly of any others who liked to join; but these al==0 
were attacked by the Thracians at Drabescus, asm d 
perished >. Twenty-nine years later the Athenians caxx-me 
again, under the leadership of Hagnon the son of Νίςξϑδε.- 5, 
drove out the Edonians, and built a town on the sarrm RC 
spot, which was formerly called ‘The Nine Ways.’ The 15] 
base of operations was Eion, a market and seapo ποεΐ 
which they already possessed, at the mouth of the rive *: 
about three miles from the site of the present town, whia<— 
Hagnon called Amphipolis, because on two sides it ms 
surrounded by the river Strymon, and strikes the es” © 
both by sea and land. Wanting to enclose the newk=>”~ 
founded city, he cut it off by a long wall reaching fro = 
the upper part of the river to the lower. 

Against Amphipolis Brasidas now led his army. Stas @— 
ing from Arnae in Chalcidice, towards evening he reache=~ 
Aulon and Bromiscus at the point where the lake Bolk=>>* 
flows into the sea; having there supped, he marched “ΞΘ νὰ 
during the night. The weather was wintry and som — 
what snowy; and so he pushed on.all the quicker; he a 
hoping that his approach might be known at Amp ™ 
polis only to those who were in the secrct. There ἀνε. 
in the place settlers from Argilus, a town which waa = 
originally colonised from Andros; these and oth 
aided in the attempt, instigated some by Perdiccas τ. 
others by the Chalcidians. The town of Argilus is ποτ» * 
far off, and the inhabitants were always suspected b 
the Athenians, and were always conspiring against Ans ἡ [ 
phipolis. For some time past, ever since the arrival 
Brasidas had given them an opportunity, they had bee -- 
concerting measures with their countrymen inside th——— < 
walls for the surrender of the city. They now revolte—— -! 
from the Athenians, and received him into their town 
On that very night they conducted the army onwar ° 


8 Cp. Herod. v. 124. » Cp. i. 100 fin. 
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o the bridge over the river, which is at some distance IV. 
from the town. At that time no walls had been built 

down to the river, as they have since been; a small 
guard was posted there. Brasidas easily overcame the 
guard, owing partly to the plot within the walls, partly 

to the severity of the weather and the suddenness of his 
attack; he then crossed the bridge, and at once became 
master of all the possessions of the Amphipolitans out- 

side the walls. For they lived scattered about in the 
country. 

The passage of the river wasa complete surprise tothe I04. 
citizens within the walls. Many who dwelt outside were The | 
taken. Others fled into the town. The Amphipolitans outside the 
were in great consternation, for they suspected one an- now at 

other. *It is even said that Brasidas, if, instead of allow- δ᾽5 ™°*- 


He is 
ing his army to plunder, he had marched direct to the anmors to 
place, would probably * have captured it. But he merely place before 


d 
occupied a position, and overran the country outside the arrive ᾿ 


walls; and then, finding that his confederates within 
failed in accomplishing their part, he took no further 
step. Meanwhile the opponents of the conspirators being 
superior in number prevented the immediate opening of 
the gates, and acting with Eucles, the general to whose 
care the place had been committed by the Athenians, 
sent for help to the other general in Chalcidice, Thucy- 
dides the son of Olorus, who wrote this history; he 
was then at Thasos, an island colonised from Paros, and 
distant from Amphipolis about half a day’s sail. As 
soon as he heard the tidings he sailed quickly to Am- 
phipolis with seven ships which happened to be on the 
spot; he wanted to get into Amphipolis if possible 
before it could capitulate, or at any rate to occupy Ejion. 
Meanwhile Brasidas, fearing the arrival of the ships 105. 
from Thasos, and hearing that Thucydides had the ana there- 
right of working gold mines in the neighbouring dis- ἴοτς οοις 


moderate 
trict of Thrace, and was consequently one of the leading te™> 


® Or, ‘It is said to have becn the impression that Brasidas’ etc., 
omitting ‘ probably.’ 
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IV. men of the country, did his utmost to get possession of BC 
the city before his arrival. He was afraid that, if Thucy- ) 
dides once came, the people of Amphipolis would no 
longer be disposed to surrender. For their hope would 
be that he would bring in allies by sea from the islands, 
or collect troops in Thrace, and relieve them. He there- 
fore offered moderate terms, proclaiming that any Am- 
phipolitan or Athenian might either remain in the city 
and have the enjoyment of his property on terms of 
equality; or if he preferred, might depart, taking his 
goods with him, within five days. 

106. When the people heard the proclamation they began 

which are to waver; for very few of the citizens were Athenians, 


ted . . . 
by the in- the greater number being a mixed multitude. Many 


‘Thucylidies within the walls were relatives of those who had been 

saves Eion, captured outside. In their alarm they thought the 

tate to ὁ ὁ terms reasonable ; the Athenian population because they 

phipolis. | were too glad to withdraw, reflecting how much greatef 
their share of the danger was, and not expecting speedy 
relief; the rest of the people because they retained all 
their existing rights, and were delivered from a fate 
which seemed inevitable. The partisans of Brasid4 
now proceeded to justify his proposals without disguiS® 
for they saw that the mind of the whole people b 
changed, and that they no longer paid any regard to the 
Athenian general who was on the spot. So his ter™™ 
were accepted, and the city was surrendered and ae 
livered up to him. On the evening of the same αἴ #Y 
Thucydides and his ships sailed into Eion, but not usa 
Brasidas had taken possession of Amphipolis, miss# 76 
Eion only by a night. For if the ships had not com™ 
to the rescue with all speed, the place would have be=“ 
in his hands on the next morning. 

107. Thucydides now put Eion in a state of defence, ae 
Brasidas siring to provide not only against any immediate atten ® Pt 
the river to of Brasidas, but also against future danger. He τεςεῖν 


failsin {πε fugitives who had chosen to quit Amphipolis acco ¥ d- 


piace the ing to the agreement and wished to come into Eic™™ 


318 EXCITEMENT AMONG ATHENIAN SUBFECTS. 


IV. For such is the manner of men ; what they like is always BC 
seen by them in the light of unreflecting hope, ΨΒΒΗΝ 
they dislike they peremptorily set aside by an arbitrary=ma/ 
conclusion. Moreover, the Athenians had lately receivedE— 
a blow in Boeotia, and Brasidas told the allies whats t 
was likely to attract them, but untrue, that at Nisaeam===a 
the Athenians had refused to fight with his unassisted——=d 
forces*. And so they grew bold, and were quite con— -a- 
fident that no army would ever reach them. Above all. |, 
they were influenced by the pleasurable excitement off «=f 
the moment; they were now for the first time going tc—».0 
find out of what the Lacedaemonians were capable whenc—mr ἢ 
in real earnest, and therefore they were willing to risked 
anything. The Athenians were aware of their disaflec— —- 
tion, and as far as they could, at short notice and ima ἢ 
winter time, sent garrisons to the different cities. Bra— —m- 
sidas also despatched a message to the Lacedaemonians= ams 
requesting them to let him have additional forces, and» 

he himself began to build triremes on the Strymon m=. 
But they would not second his efforts because their it 
leading men were jealous of him, and also because they~@= =Y 
preferred to recover the prisoners taken in the island» 44 
and bring the war to an end. 
109. In the same winter the Megarians recovered theise = =" 
Recovery of Jong walls which had been in the hands of the Athe——* 
their long b 
walls by the nians°, and razed them to the ground. 
Oana. After the taking of Amphipolis, Brasidas and his allies=2——** 
ption 
of Acté and marched to the so-called sActé, or coast-land, whichs i —h 
eaidas uns out from the canal made by the Persian King and&—= «ὦ 
thaher and extends into the peninsula ; it is bounded by Athos, ass 4 
is joined by high mountain projecting into the Aegean 568“. There=>*° 
them. are cities in the peninsula, of which one is Sané, ans -"ἢ 
Andrian colony on the edge of the canal looking towards#= 
the sea in the direction of Euboea; the others are *° 
Thyssus. Cleonae, Acrothous, Olophyxus, and Dium;= Ὁ’ 
their inhabitants are a mixed multitude of barbarians, 35 > 


® Cp. iv. $5 fin. > Cp. iv. 68, 69. 
¢ Cp. Herod. vii. 22. 


320 CAPTURE OF TORONE. 


IV. the postern-gate, and proceeded to cut the bar which BC 
fastened the gates near the market-place. They then 
brought round some of the targeteers by way of the 
postern-gate, and introduced them into the city, hoping 
to strike panic into the unconscious citizens by the sudden 
appearance of an armed force in their rear and on both 
sides of them at once. Their next step was to raise the 
fire-signal according to agreement; they then received 
the rest of the targeteers through the gates by the market- 
place 

112. Brasidas, when he saw the signal, gave his army the 
The army word to advance, and ran forward. Raising with ora & 
on a signal voice a shout which struck terror into the souls <> 
oe" the inhabitants, they followed him. Some of thex=™ 
rushin. dashed in by the gate$; others found a way in at a plac © 

where the wall had fallen down and was being repaire< 
getting up by some planks which were placed against ὅς “*— 
intended for drawing up stones. He himself with tra= < 
main body of his army ascended to the upper part <<" [ 
the city, wanting to make the capture thorough am <i 
secure; the rest of his soldiers overran the town. 

IT 3. While the capture was proceeding the Toronaeas——™ 5 
The Athe- generally, who knew nothing about the plot, were πα = 
son take confusion. The conspirators and their party at one— < 
Lee thus, joined the assailants. Of the Athenian hoplites, wis © 

to the number of fifty chanced to be sleeping in 1 —* “ 
Agora, a few were cut down at once, but the greates=— 7 
number, when they saw what had happened, fled, son < 
by land, others to the Athenian guard-ships, of whic - 
two were on the spot, and reached safely the fort <—™” 
Lecythus, a high point of the city which the Atheniar—=* 7 
had occupied and retained in their own hands; it τς > 
out into the sea, and is only joined to the mainland b= 

a narrow isthmus; thither fled also such Toronaeans ἘΡΡΡΕ- 
were friendly to the Athenians. 

114. It was now daylight, and the city being completely & = 
Brasidas his power, Brasidas madc proclamation to the Toronaear * 


summons 


the Δ. who had taken refuge with the Athenians, that if the 


322 TAKING OF LECYTHUS. 


IV. which had battlements. Fora whole day they repulsed " 
ane tho the assault; but on the morrow an engine was brought 
ships. against them, from which the Lacedaemonians proposed 

to throw fire upon the wooden bulwarks. Just as the 
army was drawing near the wall, the Athenians raised 
a wooden tower upon the top of a building at a point 
where the approach was easiest and where they thought 
that the enemy would be most likely to apply the 
engine. To this tower they carried up numerous jars 
and casks of water and great stenes; and many men 
mounted upon it. Suddenly the building, being too 
heavily weighted, fell in with a loud crash. This only an- 
noyed and did not much alarm the Athenians who were 
near and saw what had happened, but the rest were ter- 
rified, and their fright was the greater in proportion as 
they were further off. They thought that the place had 
been taken at that spot, and fled as fast as they could to 
the sea where their ships lay. 

116. Brasidas witnessed the accident and observed that 
Brasidas they were abandoning the battlements. He at once 
fortof rushed forward with his army, captured the fort, and 
Lecythus | put to death all whom he found in it. Thus the Athe 


and puts to 
death those nians were driven out; and in their ships of war and 


found in it other vessels crossed over to Pallené. There happened 

to be in Lecythus a temple of Athené; and when Bras- 

das was about to storm the place he had made ἃ pr~- 

clamation that he who first mounted the wall should 

receive thirty minae*; but now, believing that the cap 

ture had been effected by some more than human power, 

he gave the thirty minae to the Goddess for the service 

of the temple, and then pulling down Lecythus and 

clearing the ground, he consecrated the whole place: 

The rest of this winter he spent in settling the adminis 

tration of the towns which he already held, and in co®- 

certing measures against the rest. At the end of the 
winter ended the eighth year of the war. 

117. Early in the following spring the Lacedaemonians atd 


8. About £122. 


IV. 


324 TERMS OF TRUCE. 


retaining what he has. The Athenians at Coryphasium ! 
shall keep within the hills of Buphras and Tomeus. 
They shall remain at Cythera *, but shall not communi- 
cate with the Lacedaemonian confederacy, neither we 
with them nor they with us. The Athenians who are 
in Nisaca” and Minoa® shall not cross the road which 
leads from the gates of the temple of Nisus to the temple 
of Poseidon, and from the temple of Poseidon goes direct 
to the bridge leading to Minoa; neither shall the Mega- 
rians and their allies cross this road; the Athenians shall 

hold the island which they have taken, neither party com- 

municating with the other. They shalt also hold what 

they now hold at Troezen 4, according to the agreement 

concluded between the Athenians and Troezenians. 

‘IV. At sea the Lacedaemonians and their allies may 
sail along their own coasts and the coasts of the con- 
federacy, not in ships of war, but in any other rowing 
vessel whose burden does not exceed five hundred 
talents °. 

‘V. There shall be a safe-conduct both by sea and 
land for a herald, with envoys and any number of at- 
tendants which may be agreed upon, passing to and fro 
between Peloponnesus and Athens, to make arrange 
ments about the termination of the war and about the 
arbitration of disputed points, 

‘VI. While the truce lasts neither party, neither we 
nor you, shall receive deserters, either bond or free. 

‘VII. And we will give satisfaction to you and you 
shall give satisfaction to us according to our ances 
customs, and determine disputed points by arbitration 
and not by arms. 

‘These things seem good to us, the Lacedaemonians, 
and to our allies. But if you deem any other condition 
more just or honourable, go to Lacedaemon and explain 
your views ; neither the Lacedaemonians nor their allies 
will reject any just claim which you may prefer. 


® Cp. iv. 53, 54. b Cp. iv. 69. © Cp. iii, st. 
d Cp. iv. 45. 9 About 12 tons, 


326 SCIONE RECEIVES BRASIDAS., 


IV. While in the course of the negotiations the Athenian et 


120, and Lacedaemonian envoys were passing to and fro, 
Meanwhile Scioné, a town of Pallené, revolted from the Athentans 
Scone, and joined Brasidas. The Scionaeans, according to their 
Brasidas own account, sprang originally from Pellené in Pelopon- 


by night in nesus, but their ancestors returning from Troy were 


boat, and carried by the storm which the Achaean fleet encoun- 
summoned tered to Scioné, where they took up their abode. Brasi- 
the citizens, qag when he heard of the revolt, sailed thither by night, 


warmly 
praises sending before him a friendly trireme, while he himself 


duct followed at some distance in a small boat, thinking that 
if he met any vessel, not a trireme, larger than the boat, 
the trireme would protect him , while if another trireme 
of cqual strength came up, it would fall, not upon the 
boat, but upon the larger vessel, and in the meantime he 
would be able to save himself. He succeeded in crossing, 
and having summoned a meeting of the Scionaeans, he 
repeated what he had said- at Acanthus and Toront, 
adding that their conduct was deserving of the highest 
praise; for at a time when the Athenians were holding 
Potidaca and the isthmus of Pallené, and they, being cut 


off from the mainland, were as defenceless as if they haa 


been islanders, they had taken the side of liberty ὦ = 

bidden. They were not such cowards as to wait un wail 
they were compelled to do what was obviously for thes" 
own interest ; and this was a sufficient proof that ‘tha 


would endure like men any hardships, however great, 


1 


only their aspirations could be realised. He shoussamld 
reckon them the truest and most loyal friends οὐ _he 


Lacedaemonians, and pay them the highest honour. 
121. The Scionaeans were inspirited by his words; and ὁ 


ne 


Honours and all, even those who had previously been against 


shower 


on Brasidas, the movement, took courage and determined to be==—#! 


Hic enters cheerfully the burdens of the war. They recei 


munication Brasidas with honour, and in the name of the ci £2 


with Mendé 


and Poti- crowned him with a golden crown as the liberator 
aca. 


8 Reading αὐτῷ; or, reading αὐτή, ‘the mere presence of ehe 


trireme would protect him.’ 


of 


123. 
Brasidas 
rece-ves the 
Mendaecans 
after the 
declaraton 
of the truce. 


and defeat 
his army. 


328 REVOLT OF MENDE. 


moved by Cleon, to destroy Scioné and put the citizens Sy 
to the sword ; and, while abstaining from hostilities else=- 
where, they prepared to carry out their intentions. 

In the meantime Mende, a city of Pallené and a=" 
Eretrian colony, revolted from them. Brasidas felt justaa-t- 
fied in receiving the Mendaeans, although, when the== ey 
came to him, the peace had unmistakably been declarer ==ed, 
because there were certain points in which he tc>»=—00 
charged the Athenians with violating the treaty. H Eis 
attitude was encouraging to them; they saw his ze=—==al 
in the cause; which they likewise inferred from hae this 
unwillingness to hand over Scioné to the Athenianar—aens. 
Moreover the persons who negotiated with him were fe===ew 
in number, and having once begun, would not give u_s up 
their purpose. For they feared the consequences e of 
detection, and therefore compelled the multitude to ae» —s«ct 
contrary to their own wishes. When the Athenians heasme -- “τῶ 
of the revolt they were more angry than ever, and macs de 
preparations against both cities. Brasidas, in expectation 
of their attack, conveyed away the wives and childre===*" 
of the Scionaeans and Mendaeans to Olynthus in Cha_s=1- 
cidicé, and sent over five hundred Peloponnesian ΠΟΗΗ͂Ν “Ὁ 
lites and three hundred Chalcidian targeteers, under ¢ 
sole command of Polydamidas, to their aid. The twa™~? 
cities concerted measures for their defence against c 
Athenians, who were expected shortly to arrive. 

Brasidas and Perdiccas now joined their forces, an xu 
made a second expedition to Lyncus against Arrhibaeus #—* 
Perdiccas led his own Macedonian army and a forex“ 
of hoplites supplied by the Hellenic inhabitants <=> ° 
the country. Brasidas, beside the Peloponnesians wh» ° 
remained with him, had under his command a body c—” of 
Chalcidians from Acanthus and other cities, which supx—& Β΄ 
plied as many troops as they severally could. The . 
entire heavy-armed Hellenic forces numbered abou st 
three thousand ; the Chalcidian and Macedonian cavalry— 7” 
nearly a thousand, and there was also a great multitude πε 
of barbarians. They entered the territory οἵ Arrhibaeus== * 


330 SPEECH OF BRASIDAS. 


IV. donians had already decamped, resolved to follow them. rc. 
So he formed his hoplites into a compact square, and %® 
placed his light-armed troops in the centre. He selected 
the youngest of his soldiers to run out upon the enemy 
at whatever point the attack might be made. He himself 
proposed during the retreat to take his post in the rear 
with three hundred chosen men, meaning to stop the fore- 
most of his assailants and beat them off. Before the 
Illyrians came up he exhorted his soldiers, as far as the 
shortness of the time permitted, in the following words:— 

126. ‘Did I not suspect, men of Peloponnesus, that you 

The Illy. may be terrified because you have been deserted by 
ursue.  YOUr companions and are assailed by a host of bar- 
rasidas _ barians, I should think only of encouraging and not 


encourages 


his troops: of instructing you*®. But now that we are left alone in 
few against the face of numerous enemies, I shall endeavour in a few 
τὸ you are are words to impress upon you the main points which it con- 
ord you ‘re cerns you to be informed of and to remember. For you 


aeainse ought to fight like men not merely when you happen to 
barbarians. have allies present, but because courage is native to you; 
frightened nor should you fear any number of foreign troops. 
by thelr eb Remember that in the cities from which you come, 


ones an not the many govern the few, but the few govern the 
They make many, and have acquired their supremacy simply by 
Hourish but successful fighting. Your enemies are barbarians, and 
ΑΔ ΜΝ you in your inexpericnce fear them. But you ought 
and, if — to know, from your late conflicts with the Macedonian 


wiiety portion of them °—and any estimate which I can form, 
rerrea. or account of them which I receive from others, would 
lead me to infer—that they will not prove so very formid- 
able. An enemy often has weak points which wear the 
appearance of strength; and these, when their nature is 
explained, encourage rather than frighten their oppo- 
nents. As, on the other hand, where an army has a real 
advantage, the adversary who is the most ignorant is 
also the most foolhardy. The Ilyrians, to those who 
have no experience of them, do indeed at first sight 


a Cp. iv. 17 med.; iv. 95 init.; v. 6g fin. > Cp. iv. 124 med. 


332 PERDICCAS AND BRASIDAS, 


IV. Hellencs in the open country; but leaving a certain BC 
number to follow and harass them, they ran on after the 
fugitive Macedonians and killed any with whom they 
fell in. They then secured beforehand the narrow pass 
between two hills which led into the country of Arrhi- 
baeus, knowing that this was the only path by which 
Brasidas could retreat. And as he was approaching the 
most dangerous point of the defile they began to sur- 
round him in the hope of cutting him off. 

128, Perceiving their intention, he told his three hundred to 
Trasidas: leave their ranks and run every man as fast as he could 
them, and to the top of one of the hills, being the one which he 
they follow thought the barbarians would be most likely to occupy; 


lil-feeling and before a larger number of them could come up and 
increases 


between surround them, to dislodge those who were already there*. 

and Per- They accordingly attacked and defeated them; and so 

diccas. = the main body of his army more easily reached the 
summit; for the barbarians, seeing their comrades de- 
feated and driven from the high ground, took alarm; 
they considered too that the enemy were already on the 
borders of the country, and had got away from them, 
and therefore followed no further. Brasidas had now 
gained the high ground and could march unmolested ; 
on the same day he arrived at Arnissa, which is in the 
dominion of Perdiccas. The soldiers were enraged at 
the hasty retreat of the Macedonians, and when they 
came upon carts of theirs drawn by oxen, or any baggage 
which had been dropped in the flight, as was natural in a 
retreat made in a panic and by night, they of themselves 
loosed the oxen and slaughtered them, and appropriated 
the baggage. From that time forward Perdiccas regarded 
Brasidas in the light of a foe, and conceived a new hatred 
of the Peloponnesians, which was not a natural feeling in 
an enemy of the Athenians. Nevertheless, disregarding 
his own nearest interests, he took steps to make terms 
with the one and get rid of the other. 


® Adopting with Poppo the correction ἐπόντας. 


334 SIEGE OF SCIONE. 


IV. day Nicias with half his army went as far as the Scio- Bc. 
The Pelo- naean frontier and devastated the country on his march, 
are shut while Nicostratus with the other half sat down before the 
wpe upper gates of Mende, out of which the road leads to 

Potidaea. In this part of the city within the walls the 
Mendaeans and their allies chanced to have their arms 
deposited, and Polydamidas, arraying his forces in order 
of battle, was just exhorting the Mendaeans to go forth. 
Some one of the popular faction answered in the heat of 
party that he would not go out, and that he did not care 

"to fight, but no sooner had he uttered the words than he 
was seized by the Peloponnesian commander and roughly 
handled. Whereupon the people lost patience, caught up 
their arms, and made a furious rush upon the Pelopon- 
nesians and the opposite party who were in league with 
them. They soon put them to flight, partly because the 
onslaught was sudden, and also because the gates were 
thrown open to the Athenians, which greatly terrified 
them. For thcy thought that the attack upon them was 
premeditated. All the Peloponnesians who were not 
killed on the spot fled to the citadel, which they had 
previously kept in thcir own hands. Nicias had now 
returned and was close to the city, and the Athenians 
rushed into Mendé with their whole force. As the 
gates had been opened without any previous capitula- 
tion they plundered the town as if it had been stormed ; 
and even the lives of the citizens were with difficulty 
saved by the efforts of the generals. The Mendaeans 
were then told that they were to retain their former 
constitution, and bring to trial among themselves any 
whom they thought guilty of the revolt. At the same 
time the Athenians blockaded the garrison in the Acro- 
polis by a wall extending to the sea on either side and 
established a guard. Having thus secured Mende, they 
proceeded against Scioné. 

131. The inhabitants of Scion¢ and the Peloponnesian 
The garrison had come out to meet them and occupied a 


Athenians 


blockade steep hill in front of the city. The hill had to be taken 


336 CHRYSIS, THE ARGIVE PRIESTESS. 


IV. Amphipolis, and Pasitelidas* the son of Hegesander ΒΟ 
governor of Toroné. Oh 

122. During the same summer the Thebans dismantled the 

Harshness wall of the Thespians, charging them with Athenian 


and ingrati- 


tude of the tendencies. This was an object which they always had 


Thebans to- - 


wards the in view, and now they had their opportunity, because 
Thespians- the flower of the Thespian army had fallen in the battle 


Burning of 


the temple of Delium >, During the same summer the temple of 
at Argos. Heré at Argos was burnt down; Chrysis the priestess 
had put a light too near the sacred garlands, and had then 
gone to sleep, so that the whole place took fire and was 
consumed. In her fear of the people she fled that very 
night to Phlius; and the Argives, as the law provided, 
appointed another priestess named Phaeinis. Chrysis 
had been priestess during eight years of the war and half 
of the ninth when she fled. Towards the close of the 
summer Scioné was completely invested, and the Athe- 
nians, leaving a guard, retired with the rest of their army. 
I 34. In the following winter the Athenians and Lacedae- 
Indecisive monians remained inactive, in consequence of the armis- 


action 


tineans. 


between the tice; but the Mantineans and the Tegeans with their 
and Man- respective allies fought a battle at Laodicium in the 
territory of Orestheum; the victory was disputed. For 
the troops of both cities defeated the allies on the wing 
opposed to them, and both erected trophies, and sent 
spoils to Delphi. The truth is that, although there was 
considerable slaughter on both sides, and the issue was 
still undecided when night put an end to the conflict, the 
Tegeans encamped on the field and at once erected a 
trophy, while the Mantineans retreated to Bucolium and 
raised a rival trophy, but afterwards. 

135. At the close of the same winter, towards the beginning 
Unsuccess- of spring, Brasidas made an attempt on Potidaea. He 


ful attempt 


made by approached the place by night and planted a ladder . 


Brasidas on 


Potidaea, against the walls. Thus far he proceeded undiscovered ; 


® Reading, according to Dobree’s conjecture, Πασιτελίδαν, not 
᾿Επιτελίδαν. Pasitelidas is mentioned, v. 3, as governor of Toroné. 
b Cp. iv. 96 med. 


NIGHT ATTEMPT UPON POTIDAEA. 4537 


423. for the ladder was fixed at a point which the sentinel 
» ® who was passing on the bell had just quitted, and before 
he had returned to his post. But Brasidas had not yet 
mounted the ladder when he was detected by the gar- 
rison : whereupon he withdrew his army in haste without 
waiting for the dawn. So the winter ended, and with 
it the ninth year in the Peloponnesian War of which 


Thucydides wrote the history. 


BOOK V. 


V.1. WITH the return of summer the year of the truce ex- BC 
Expiration pired, but hostilities were not resumed until after the 
andsub- Pythian games. During the armistice the Athenians 
resamption removed the Delians from Delos; they considered them 
of Postili- impure and unworthy of their sacred character by reason 
Se Ration of a certain ancient offence. The island had been ρυῆ- 
of Delos. fied before, when they took the dead out of their sepul- 

chres as I have already narrated*; but this purification, 
which seemed sufficient at the time, was now thought 
unsatisfactory because the inhabitants had been suffered 
to remain. Pharnaces gave to the Delians an asylum 
at Adramyttium in Asia, and whoever chose went and 
settled there. 

2. When the armistice was over, Cleon, having obtained 
Cicon sails the consent of the people, sailed on an expedition to the 
to Chalci- ΝΕ “Ὁ . : . . 
dick, and. Chalcidian cities with thirty ships conveying twelve 
aaa hundred Athenian hoplites, three hundred Athenian 
Sciont horsemen, and numerous allies. Touching first at Scion 

orone. — (which was still blockaded), and taking from thence some 

hoplites of the besieging force, he sailed into the 90: 
called Colophonian port, which was near.the city 

Toroné ; there learning from deserters that Brasidas W45 
not in Torond. and that the garrison was too weak [0 
resist. he marched with his army against the town, and 
sent ten ships to sail round into the harbour. First he 


® Cp. i. 8 init.; iii. 104 init.; το 32 init.; viii, 108 med. 


340 ATHENIAN EMBASSY TO SICILY. 


V.  Sicily*, the Leontines had enrolled many new citizens, BC 
the Syracu- and the people contemplated a redistribution of the land. 
out the. ‘The oligarchy, perceiving their intention, called in the 
Ty then Syracusans and drove out the people, who separated and 
ὅντε ας, wandered up and down the island. The oligarchy then 
but some οἱ made an agreement with the Syracusans; and, leaving 


grow dis- their own city deserted, settled in Syracuse, and received 
contented 


andretun the privileges of citizenship. Not long afterwards some 
thou of them grew discontented, and, quitting Syracuse, occu- 
eee We. pied a place called Phoceis, which was a part of the 
bd fight town of Leontini, and Brycinniae, a fortress in the Leon- 
Syracise. tine territory. Here they were joined by most of the 
nians try to Common people who had been previously driven out, and 
combine from their strongholds they carried on a continual war- 
against fare against Syracuse. It was the report of these events 
which induced the Athenians to send Phaeax to Sicily. 
He was to warn the Sicilians that the Syracusans were 
aiming at supremacy, and to unite the allies of Athens, 
and if possible the other cities, in a war against Syracuse. 
The Athenians hoped that they might thus save the 
Leontine people. Phaeax succeeded in his mission to 
the Camarinaeans and Agrigentines, but in Gela he 
failed, and, convinced that he could not persuade the 
other states, went no further. Returning by land through 
the country of the Sicels, and by the way going to Bri- 
cinniae and encouraging the exiles, he arrived at Catana, 
where he embarked for Athens. 

5. On his voyage, both to and from Sicily, he made pro- 
The Italian nosals of friendship to several of the Italian cities. He 


L . 
moke a also fell in with some Locrian settlers who had been 


treaty wi ‘h driven out of Messené. After the agreement between 
the Sicilian towns, a feud had broken out at Messené, 
and one of the two parties called in the Locrians, who 
sent some of their citizens to settle there ; thus Messené 
was held for a time by the Locrians. They were re- 
turning home after their expulsion when Phaeax fell in 
with them, but he did them no harm; for the Locrians 


® Cp. iv. 65 init. 
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V. For the soldiers were disgusted at their inaction, and BC 
towards drew comparisons between the generals ; what skill and 
trasts enterprise might be expected on the one side, and what 

Sow ignorance and cowardice on the other. And they re- 
confidence membered how unwilling they had been to follow Cleon 
Αἱ jength_ when they left Athens. He, observing their murmurs, 
pelled by and not wanting them to be depressed by too long a 


their mur- . ° 
mursto Stay in one place, moved onwards. He went to work in 
wand she the same confident spirit which had already been suc- 
ascends a cessful at Pylos, and of which the success had given him 
mandinga a high opinion of his own wisdom. That any one would 
country, come out to fight with him he never even imagined; 
he said that he was only going to look at the place. 
If he waited for a larger force, this was not because he 
thought that there was any risk of his being defeated 
should he be compelled to fight, but that he might 
completely surround and storm the city. So he stationed 
his army upon a steep hill above Amphipolis, whence he 
surveyed with his own eyes the lake formed by the river 
Strymon, and the lie of the country on the side to- 
wards Thrace. He thought that he could go away 
without fighting whenever he pleased. For indeed there 
was no one to be seen on the walls, nor passing through 
the gates, which were all closed. He even imagined 
that he had made a mistake in coming up against the 
city without siege-engines; had he brought them he 
would have taken Amphipolis, for there was no one to 
prevent him. 
8. No sooner did Brasidas see the Athenians in motion, 
Brasidas_ than he himself descended from Cerdylium, and went 


descends 


dylium. into Amphipolis. He did not go out and draw up 


Fe earing the his forces in order of battle; he feared too much the 
of his own inferiority of his own troops, not in their numbers (which 


τόρ he | were about equal to those of the enemy) but in quality; 


tre awe for the Athenian forces were the flower of their army, 

niansintwo and they were supported by the best of the Lemnians 
separate 

detache and Imbrians. So he determined to employ a manceuvre, 


ments. —_ thinking that, if he showed them the real number and 
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V. to anticipate their retreat, and will make a rush at thes 
centre of the army. Then, Clearidas, when you see me 
engaged, and I hope striking panic into them, bring up 
your troops, the Amphipolitans and the other allies, 
open the gates suddenly, run out, and lose no time in 
closing with them. This is the way to terrify them; 
for reinforcements are always more formidable to an 
enemy than the troops with which they are already en- 
gaged. Show yourself a brave man and a true Spartan, 
and do you, allies, follow manfully, remembering that 
readiness, obedience, and a sense of honour are the 
virtues of a soldier. To-day you have to choose between 
freedom and slavery; between the name of Lacedae- 
monian allies, which you will deserve if you are brave, 
and of servants of Athens. For even if you should beso 
fortunate as to escape bonds or death, servitude will be 
your lot, a servitude more cruel than hitherto ; and what 
is more, you will be an impediment to the liberation of 
the other Hellenes. Do not lose heart; think of all that 
is at stake; and I will show you that I can not only 


advise others, but fight myself.’ 
10. When Brasidas had thus spoken, he prepared to sally 


Cleon forth with his own division, and stationed the rest of his 


rders hi ι : 
army to. army with Clearidas at the so-called Thracian gates, 


a ae he * that they might come out and support him, in ac- 


venly ed py cordance with his instructions. He had been seen 
Brasidas, descending from Cerdylium into Amphipolis, *and then 
secondedby Offering up sacrifice at the temple of Athené within the 
Teas. walls ; for the interior of the city was visible from the 


nians are surrounding country. While he was thus employed, ἃ 
Brasidas is report was brought to Cleon, who* had just gone for- 


d 
mortally ward to reconnoitre, that the whole army of the enemy 


chin Νὰ could plainly be seen collected inside the town, and that 


Brasidas | the feet of numerous men and horses ready to come 
victory and forth were visible under the gate. He went to the spot 


® Or, taking the words καὶ ταῦτα πράσσοντος as subordinate t0 
φανεροῦ γενομένου : ‘and then offering up sacrifice at the temple of 
Athené within the walls, for the interior of the city, etc.,..and making 
preparations. A report was brought to Cleon, who’ etc. 


ΕΞ 
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and saw for himself; but not wishing to hazard a regular 
engagement until his allies arrived, and thinking he 
could get away soon enough, he gave a general signal 
for retreat, at the same time ordering his forces to retire 
slowly on the left wing, which was the only direction 
possible, towards Eion. They appeared to linger ; where- 
upon he caused his own right wing to wheel round, and 
so with his unshielded side exposed to the enemy 
began to lead off his army. Meanwhile Brasidas, seeing 
that the Athenians were on the move and that his op- 
portunity was come, said to his companions and to the 
troops: ‘These men do not mean to face us; see how 
their spears and their heads are shaking ; such behaviour 
always shows that an army is going to run away. Open 
me the gates as I ordered, and let us boldly attack them 
at once.’ Thereupon he went out himself by the gate 
leading to the palisade and by the first gate of the long 
wall which was then standing, and ran at full speed 
Straight up the road, where, on the steepest part of the 
hill, a trophy now stands: he then attacked the centre 
of the Athenians, who were terrified at his audacity and 
their own disorder, and put them to flight. Then 
‘Clearidas, as he was bidden, sallied forth by the Thra- 
cian gates with his division, and charged the Athenians. 
The sudden attack at both points created a panic among 
them. Their left wing, which had proceeded some little 
way along the road towards Eion, was cut off, and 
instantly fled. They were already in full retreat, and 
Brasidas was going on to the right wing when he was 
wounded ; the Athenians did not observe his fall, and 
those about him carried him off the field. The right 
wing of the Athenians was more disposed to stand. 
Cleon indeed, who had never i 
at once, and was overtaken 
targeteer. But his soldiers 
the top of the hill, and τ' 
times. They did no 
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.V. and put them to flight with a shower of darts. And so BC 
the rout became general, and those of the Athenians 
who were not slain at once in close combat or de- 
stroyed by the Chalcidian horse and the targeteers, 
hard-pressed and wandering by many paths over the 
hills, made their way back to Eion. Brasidas was car- 
ried safely by his followers out of the battle into the 
city. He was still alive, and knew that his army had 
conquered, but soon afterwards he died. The rest of 
the army returning with Clearidas from the pursuit, 
spoiled the dead, and erected a trophy. 

11. Brasidas was buried in the city with public honours 
Funeral of in front of what is now the Agora. The whole body of 
TheAmphi- the allies in military array followed him to the grave. 
eee him the Lhe Amphipolitans enclosed his sepulchre, and to this 
honours of day they sacrifice to him as to a hero, and also celebrate 


a hero and . . - 
founder, games and yearly offerings in his honour. They like- 


Hegnon ὁ wise made him their founder, and dedicated their colony 

who was to him, pulling down ® the buildings which Hagnon had 

founder. erected*, and obliterating any memorials which might 
have remained to future time of his foundation». For 
they considered Brasidas to have been their deliverer, 
and under the present circumstances the fear of Athens 
induced them to pay court to their Lacedaemonian allies. 
That Hagnon should retain the honours of a founder, 
now that they were enemies of the Athenians, seemed 
to them no longer in accordance with their interests, 
and was repugnant to their feelings. 

They gave back to the Athenians their dead, who 
numbered about six hundred, while only seven were slain 
on the other side. For there was no regular engage- 
ment, but an accident led to the battle; and the Athe- 
nians were panic-stricken before it had well begun. 
After the recovery of the dead the Athenians went 
home by sea. Clearidas and his companions remained 
and administcred the affairs of Amphipolis. 

12. At the end of the summer, a little before this time, 


® Or, ‘the shrine of Hagnon.’ " Cp. iv. 102 fin. 
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V. always fearing lest those who had not deserted, relying a¢ 
on the help of those who had, should seize their oppor- ™! 
tunity and revolt, as they had done once before. More- 
over, a truce for thirty years which they had made with 
Argos was on the point of expiring; the Argives were 
unwilling to renew it unless Cynuria were restored 
to them, and the Lacedaemonians deemed it impossible 
to fight against the Argives and Athenians combined. 
They suspected also that some of the Peloponnesian 
cities would secede and join the Argives, which proved 
to be the case. 

15. Upon these grounds both governments thought it de- 
The desire sirable to make peace. The Lacedaemonians were the 
ας ἐπῶν more eager of the two, because they wanted to recover the 
stronger prisoners taken at Sphacteria; for the Spartans among 
thoy want to them were of high rank, and all alike related to them- 
recover the selves, They had negotiated for their recovery immedi- 
prisoners ately after they were taken, but the Athenians, in the hour 

of their prosperity, would not as yet agree to fair terms®*. 
After their defeat at Delium, the Lacedaemonians were 
well aware that they would now be more compliant, and 
therefore they had at once made a truce for a year, during 
which the envoys of the two states were to meet and ad- 

16. vise about a lasting peace. When Athens had received a 

Brasidas_ = second blow at Amphipolis, and Brasidas and Cleon, who 


and Cleon 


for very had been the two greatest enemies of peace,—the one be- 
ireren 


reasons had Cause the war brought him success and reputation, and the 
bee both s bad ° e e e 
enemies to other because he fancied that in quiet times his rogueries 


ce. would be more transparent and his slanders less credible, 
they are —had fallen in the battle, "the two chief aspirants for po- 


dead, an 


Nicias and litical power at Athens and Sparta, Pleistoanax® the son 
] i t ᾽ μὲ . Φ ο ο 
the two Of Pausanias, king of the Lacedaemonians, and Nicias the 


reading men son of Niceratus the Athenian, who had been the most 


respective for nera is da m 
respecte tunate general of his day, became more eager than 


8. Cp. iv. 41 fin. 
> Or, omitting of ἐν before éxarepa: ‘these (i.e. Cleon and Bra- 


sidas) being at the time the two great champions for the supremacy 
of their respective states; Pleistoanax’ etc. 
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V. services would be required in the erection of a fort ; they Βα Bc 
nians thought that the Athenians would thereby be induced δ 
he ad to listen to them. At the same time, after many confer- 
peen Sur ences and many demands urged on both sides, an under- 

standing was at last arrived at that both parties should 
give up what they had gained by arms. The Athenians, 
however, were to retain Nisaea, for when they demanded 
the restoration of Plataea the Thebans protested that 
they had obtained possession of the place not by force 
or treachery, but by agreement®*; to which the Athenians 
rejoined that they had obtained Nisaea in the same 
manner”, The Lacedaemonians then summoned their 
allies; and although the Boeotians, Corinthians, Eleans, 
and Megarians were dissatisfied, the majority voted for 
peace. And so the peace was finally concluded and 
ratified by oaths and libations, the Lacedaemonians 
binding themselves to the Athenians and the Athenians 
to the Lacedaemonians in the following terms :— 

18. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians and their respec- 
Terms of tive allies make peace upon the following terms, to 
the treaty. 

which they swear, each city separately :— 

I. Touching the common temples, any one who pleases 
may go and sacrifice in them and enquire at them, on 
behalf either of himself or of the state, according to the 
custom of his country, both by land and sea, without fear. 

II. The precinct and the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
and the Delphian people shall be independent, and shall 
retain their own revenues and their own courts of justice, 
both for themselves and for their territory, according to 
their ancestral customs. 

III. The peace between the Athenians and their 
confederates and the Lacedaemonians and their con- 
federates shall endure fifty years, both by sea and 
land, without fraud or hurt. 

IV. They shall not be allowed to bear arms to the 
hurt of one another in any way or manner; neither 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies against the Athe- 


a Cp. iii. 52 init. b Cp. iv. 69 fin. 
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g. nians and their allies, nor the Athenians and their allies 

3: against the Lacedaemonians and their allies; and they 
shall determine any controversy which may arise be- 
tween them by oaths and other legal means in such sort 
as they shall agree. 

V. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore 
Amphipolis to the Athenians. 

VI. The inhabitants of any cities which the Lace- 
daemonians deliver over to the Athenians may depart 
whithersoever they please, and take their property with 
them. The said cities shall be independent, but shall 
pay the tribute which was fixed in the time of Aristides. 
After the conclusion of the treaty the Athenians and 
their allies shall not be allowed to make war upon them 
to their hurt, so long as they pay the tribute. The 
cities are these—Argilus*, Stageirus®, Acanthus®, Scolus, 
Olynthus 4, Spartolus®: these shall be allies neither of 
the Lacedaemonians nor of the Athenians, but if the 
Athenians succeed in persuading them, having their 
consent, they may make them allies. 

VII. The Mecybernians, Sanaeans‘, and Singaeans 
shall dwell in their own cities on the same terms as 
the Olynthians and Acanthians. 

VIII. The Lacedaemonians and the allies shall restore 
Panactum ® to the Athenians. The Athenians shall re- 
store to the Lacedaemonians Coryphasium®, Cythera |}, 
Methoné Κι, Pteleum, and Atalanté!. . 

IX. The Athenians shall surrender the Lacedaemo- 
nian captives whom they have in their public prison, or 
who are in the public prison of any place within the 
Athenian dominions, and they shall let go the Pelopon- 
nesians who are besieged in Scioné, and any other allies 
of the Lacedaemonians who are in Scioné, and all whom 
Brasidas introduced into the place™, and any of the allies 


a Cp. iv. 103 med. > Cp. iv. 88 fin. ο Cp. iv. 88. 

d Cp. i. 58 med. © Cp. ii. 79 init. f Cp. iv. 109 fin. 
8 Cp. v. 3 fin. h Cp. iv. 3 med. 1 Cp. iv. 54. 
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of the Lacedaemonians who are in the public prison at Bc, 
Athens, or in the public prison of any place within the %% 


Ratifica- 


Athenian dominions. The Lacedaemonians and their 
allies in like manner shall restore those of the Athenians 
and their allies who are their prisoners. 

X. Respecting Scioné*, Toroné>, and Sermyle, or any 
cities which are held by the Athenians, the Athenians 
shall do with the inhabitants of the said cities, or of any 
cities which are held by them, as they think fit. 

XI. The Athenians shall bind themselves by oath to 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies, city by city, and the 
oath shall be that which in the several cities of the two 
contracting parties is deemed the most binding. The 
oaths shall be in the following form :—‘I will abide by 
this treaty and by this peace truly and sincerely.” The 
Lacedaemonians and their allies shall bind themselves 
by a similar oath to the Athenians. This oath shall be 
renewed by both parties every year; and they shall 
erect pillars at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, at 
Athens in the Acropolis, at Lacedaemon in the temple 
of Apollo at Amyclae. 

XII. If anything whatsoever be forgotten on one side 
or the other, either party may, without violation of their 
oaths, take honest counsel and alter the treaty in such 
manner as shall seem good to the two parties, the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians. 

The treaty begins, at Lacedaemon in the Ephorate of 
Pleistolas, and on the twenty-seventh day of the month 
Artemisium, and at Athens in the Archonship of Alcaeus, 
on the twenty-fifth day of the month Elaphebolion “5. 
The following persons took the oaths and ratified the 
treaty:— On behalf of the Lacedaemonians, Pleistolas, 
Damagetus, Chionis, Metagenes, Acanthus, Diathus, 
Ischagoras, Philocharidas, Zeuxidas, Antippus, Tellis, 
Alcinidas, Empedias, Menas, Laphilus; on behalf of 
the Athenians, Lampon, Isthmionicus, Nicias, Laches, 
Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Hagnon, Myrtilus, ἡ 

® Cp. v. 32 init. & Cp. v. 3. ¢ March— April. 
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V. The representatives of the other allies were present at BC 
22. Lacedaemon, and the Lacedaemonians urged the re- 
The allies luctant states to accept the treaty. But they refused 
fed : butthe for the same reasons as before*, and insisted that they 
Laceriae- must have more equitable conditions. Finding that 
fearing ἃ they would not come in, the Lacedaemonians dismissed 
hostilities them, and proceeded on their own account to make 
demic” an alliance with the Athenians. They thought that 
form an al. the Argives, whose hostile intentions had been mani- 
Hance with fested by their refusal to renew the peace at the request 
of Ampelidas and Lichas, the Lacedaemonian envoys 
who had gone thither, being now unsupported by the 
Athenians, would thus be least dangerous and that the 
rest of Peloponnesus would be least likely to stir. For 
the Athenian alliance, to which they would otherwise 
have had recourse, would now be closed to them. There 
were present at the time Athenian envoys, and after a 
negotiation the two parties took oaths, and made an 
alliance, of which the terms were as follows :— 
2 3. The Lacedaemonians shall be allies of the Athenians 
Terms of ἔργ fifty years, on the following conditions :— 

I. If any enemy invade the Lacedaemonian territory 
and harm the Lacedaemonians, the Athenians shall 
assist the Lacedaemonians in any way which they 
can, and to the utmost of their power; and if the 
enemy ravage their territory and depart, the offending 
city shall be the enemy of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, and shall suffer at the hands of both of 
them, and neither city shall cease from war before 
the other. These things shall be performed honestly, 
and zealously, and sincerely. 

11. If any enemy invade the Athenian territory and 
harm the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians shall assist 
them in any way which they can, and to the utmost of 
their power ; and if the enemy ravage their territory and 
depart, the offending city shall be the enemy of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and shall suffer at the 


® Cp. v. 17 fin. 
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‘V. did what they could to disturb the arrangement. And so ΒΟ. 


nians them- before long a new cause of quarrel set the allies against 


signsof | the Lacedaemonians; who also, as time went on, incurred 
discontent. the suspicion of the Athenians, because in certain par- 
ticulars they would not execute the provisions of the 
treaty. For six years and ten months the two powers 
abstained from invading each other’s territories, but 
abroad the cessation of arms was intermittent, and they 
did each other all the harm which they could. At last they gc. 
were absolutely compelled to break the treaty made at the % 9 
end of the first ten years, and to declare open war. 
26. The same Thucydides of Athens continued the his- 


The peace tory, following the order of events, which he reckoned 
was merely 


nominal, by summers and winters, up to the destruction of the 
and may 


fairly be Athenian empire and the taking of Piraeus and the 


the twenty. Long Walls by the Lacedaemonians and their allies. 


' Altogether the war lasted twenty-seven years, for if any 


The pre- one argue that the interval during which the truce con- 


‘thrice nine tinued should be excluded, he is mistaken. If he have 
the only regard to the facts of the case, he will see that the term 


Ore k was | peace’ can hardly be applied to a state of things in 


verified by which neither party gave back or received all the places 


Imyself stipulated ; moreover in the Mantinean and Epidaurian 
lived ° . 4 ,9 

through the Wars and in other matters there were violations of the 
whole war, ' . di ; ; H 
and being’ treaty on both sides ; the Chalcidian allies maintained 


for twenty their attitude of hostility towards Athens, and the 
nish- | Boeotians observed an armistice terminable at ten days’ 
the oppor: notice. So that, including the first ten years’ war, the 
notte doubtful truce which followed, and the war which fol- 
both sides. Jowed that, he who reckons up the actual periods of 
time will find that I have rightly given the exact number 

of years with the difference only of a few days. He will 

also find that this was the solitary instance in which 

those who put their faith in oracles were justified by the 

event. For I well remember how, from the beginning 

to the end of the war, there was a common and often- 
repeated saying that it was to last thrice nine years. 


I lived through the whole of it, and was of mature years 


2 0. 
The Man- 


tineans join 
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this course because, their truce with the Lacedaemonians BC. 
being about to expire, they saw that war was imminent. Ὁ 
Moreover they were encouraged by the hope of be- 
coming the leaders of Peloponnesus. For at this time 
the reputation of Lacedaemon had fallen very low; her 
misfortunes had brought her into contempt, while the 
resources of Argos were unimpaired. For the Argives 
had not taken part in the war with Athens, and, being at 
peace with both parties, had reaped a harvest from them. 
The first to enter the alliance offered by the Argives 
to any Hellenes who were willing to accept it were the 


theArgives. Mantineans and their allies, who joined through fear of 


Great un- 
easiness is 
caused by 


the powers 


which the 


treaty gave 


the Lacedaemonians. For, during the war with Athens, 
they had subjected a part of Arcadia, which they thought 
that the Lacedaemonians, now that their hands were free, 


to the Athe- would no longer allow them to retain. So they gladly 


nians and 
Lacedae- 
monians. 


30. 


The Lace- 


daemonian 


joined Argos, reflecting that it was a great city, the 
constant enemy of Sparta, and, like their own, governed 
by a democracy. When Mantinea seceded, a murmur 
ran through the other states of Peloponnesus that they 
must secede too ; they imagined that the Mantineans had 
gone over to the Argives because they had better infor- 
mation than themselves, and also they were angry with 
the Lacedaemonians, chiefly on account of that clause 
in the treaty with Athens which provided that the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians, if agreed, might add to 
or take away from them whatever they pleased*. This 
clause aroused great uneasiness among the Pelopon- 
nesians, and made them suspect that the Lacedaemonians 
meant to unite with the Athenians in order to enslave 
them”; they argued that the power of altering the treaty 
ought to have been given only to the whole confederacy. 
Entertaining these fears they generally inclined towards 
Argos, and every state was eager to follow the example 
of Mantinea and form an alliance with her. 
The Lacedaemonians perceived that great excitement 
. prevailed in Peloponnesus, and that the Corinthians had 


® Cp. v. 18. § 12. b Cp. iv. 20 fin. 
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V. Corinthians, went on to Argos, and became allies of the BC. 
having § Argives in the manner prescribed. Now the Eleans οι 
topaya had a quarrel with the Lacedaemonians about the town 
Eleans, Of Lepreum. A war had arisen between the Lepreans 
agreement, 2Nd certain Arcadian tribes, and the Eleans having 
ΝΡ ἀπο, been called in by the Lepreans came to assist them, 
by the on condition of receiving half their territory. When 
Lacedae- 
monians, they had brought the war to a successful end the 
ae nee Eleans allowed the inhabitants of Lepreum to culti- 
_jointhe ναῖς the land themselves, paying a rent of a talent to 
league. Olympian Zeus. Until the Peloponnesian war they 
The Corin- 
thians and had paid the talent, but taking advantage of the war 
join ike they ceased to pay, and the Eleans tried to compel 
so theBoeo. (hem. The Lepreans then had recourse to the Lace- 
tiansand = daemonians, who undertook to arbitrate. The Eleans 
Megarians. 

suspected that they would not have fair play at their 
hands; they therefore disregarded the arbitration and 
ravaged the Leprean territory. Nevertheless the Lace- 
daemonians went on with the case and decided. that 
Lepreum was an independent state, and that the Eleans 
were in the wrong. As their award was rejected by the 
Eleans, they sent a garrison of hoplites to Lepreum. 
The Eleans, considering that the Lacedaemonians had 
taken into alliance a city which had seceded from them, 
appealed to the clause of the agreement which provided 
that whatever places any of the confederates had held 
previous to the war with Athens should be retained by 
them at its conclusion, and acting under a sense of in- 
justice they now seceded to the Argives and, like the 

. rest, entered into the alliance with them in the manner 
prescribed. Immediately afterwards the Corinthians and 
the Chalcidians of Thrace joined ; but the Boeotians and 
the Megarians agrced to refuse, and, jealously watched 
by the Laccdaemonians, stood aloof; for they were well 
aware that the Lacedaemonian constitution was far more 
congenial to their own oligarchical form of government 
than the Argive democracy. 


8 Cp. v. 38 init. 
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.4a1. During the same summer, and about this time, the  V. 
’* Athenians took Scioné, put to death all the grown-up 32. 


men, and enslaved the women and children; they then capture of 
10n 


gave possession of the land to the Platacans. They Restoration 
of the 


also replaced the Delians in Delos®, moved partly by Detians. 
the defeats which they had sustained, partly by an oracle The Te- 


geansrefuse 
of the Delphic God. About this time too the Phocians to joi join 
new 
and Locrians went to war. The Corinthians and Argives alliance. 
he Corin- 


(who were now allies) came to Tegea, which they hoped thians get 
to withdraw from the Lacedaemonian alliance, thinking ightened 
that if they could secure so large a district of Pelo- recourse 


ponnesus they would soon have the whole of it. The Boeotians, 
Tegeans however said that they could have no quarrel 
with the Lacedaemonians ; and the Corinthians, who had 
hitherto been zealous in the cause, now began to cool, 
and were seriously afraid that no other Peloponnesian 
state would join them. Nevertheless they applied to the 
Boeotians and begged them to become allies of them- 
selves and of the Argives, and generally to act with 
them; they further requested that they would accompany 
them to Athens and procure an armistice terminable 
at ten days’ notice, similar to that which the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians had made with one another shortly 
after the conclusion of the fifty years’ peace. If the 
Athenians did not agree, then the Corinthians demanded 
of the Boeotians that they should renounce the armis- 
tice and for the future make no truce without them. 
The Boeotians on receiving this request desired the 
Corinthians to say no more about alliance with the 
Argives. But they went together to Athens, where 
the Boeotians failed to obtain the armistice for the 
Corinthians, the Athenians replying that the original 
truce” extended to them, if they were allies of the Lace- 
daemonians. The Bocotians however did not renounce 
their own armistice, although the Corinthians expostu- 
lated, and argued that such had been the agreement. 


® Cp. v. I. b Cp. v. 18. 
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V. Thus the Corinthians had only a suspension of hostilities BC. 
with Athens, but no regular truce. one 
33. During the same summer the Lacedaemonians with 
The Lace- their whole force, commanded by their king Pleistoanax 
freethe the son of Pausanias, made war upon the Parrhasians of 


Parrhasians . . - 
from the Arcadia, who were subjects of the Mantineans*. They 


Mant had been invited by a faction among the Parrhasians ; 
and moreover they wanted to demolish a fortress in the 
Parrhasian town of Cypsela, threatening the Laconian 
district of Sciritis, which the Mantineans had built and 
garrisoned. The Lacedaemonians devastated the country 
of the Parrhasians; and the Mantineans, leaving the 
custody of their own city to a force of Argives, them- 
selves garrisoned the territory of their allies. But being 
unable to save either the fort of Cypsela or the cities of 
Parrhasia, they went home again; whereupon the Lace- 
daemonians, having demolished the fort and restored the 
independence of the Parrhasians, returned home likewise. 

24. In the course of the same summer the troops serving 

The Fielow’ in Thrace, which had gone out under Brasidas and were 

with E Brasi- brought home by Clearidas after the conclusion of peace, 

emanci-  atrived at Lacedaemon. The Lacedaemonians passed a 

pared ord vote that the Helots who had fought under Brasidas 

The prison: should be free and might dwell wherever they pleased. 


ers from Not long afterwards, being now enemies of the Eleans, 


arefora they settled them, together with the Neodamodes, at 

Orved of Lepreum, which is on the borders of Laconia and 

citizenship. Fis, Fearing lest their own citizens who had been 
taken in the island and had delivered up their arms 
might expect to be slighted in consequence of their mis- 
fortune, and, if they retained the privileges of citizens, 
would attempt revolution, they took away the right of 
citizenship from them, although some of them were 
holding office at the time. By this disqualification they 
were deprived of their eligibility to offices, and of the 
legal right to buy and sell. In time, however, their 
privileges were restored to them. 


a Cp. v. 29 init. 
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garrison the place themselves. After. many long con- BC., 


fercnces held during the summer, they persuaded the 
Athenians to withdraw the Messenians, Helots, and 
ILacedaemonian deserters: these the Athenians settled 
at Cranii in Cephallenia. So during this summer there 
was peace and intercourse between Athens and Sparta. 

Before the following winter the Ephors under whom 
the peace was concluded were succeeded by others, of 
whom some were actually opposed to it. During the 
winter embassies from the allied states arrived at Sparta, 
including representatives of Athens, Boeotia, and Corinth. 
Much was said with no result. As the ambassadors were 
departing, Cleobulus and Xenares, the Ephors who were 
most desirous of renewing the war, entered into a private 
negotiation with the Boeotians and Corinthians, recom- 
mending them to unite as closely as possible, and sug- 
gesting that the Boeotians should first enter the Argive 
alliance and then try and make the Argives, as well as 
themselves, allics of the Lacedaemonians. The Boeo- 
tians would thus escape the necessity of accepting the 
peace with Athens; for the Lacedaemonians would 
prefer the friendship and alliance of Argos to anything 
which they might lose by the enmity of Athens and the 
dissolution of the treaty. The two Ephors knew that a 
satisfactory alliance with Argos was an object which the 
Lacedacmonians always had at heart, perceiving as they 
did that it would enable them to carry on the war beyond 
the Pelopennesus with greater freedom. At the same 
time they entreated the Boeotians to give up Panactum 
to the Lacedaemonians, in order that they might ex- 
change it for Pylos, and so be in a better position for 
renewing the war with Athens. 

The Bocetians and Connthians, having received from 
Xenares and Cleobulus and their other Lacedaemonian 
friends the instructions which they were to convey to 
their own governments. returned to their respective cities. 
On thetr way home two Arives high in cmce, who had 
been waiting ror them an the road. entered into com- 


OL. 89 
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. 421. Munications with them, in the hope that the Boeotians,  V. 

'* like the Corinthians, Eleans, and Mantineans, might join 
their alliance; if this could only be accomplished, and 
they could act together, they might easily, they said, go 
to war or make peace, either with Lacedaemon or with 
any other power. The Boeotian envoys were pleased at 
the proposal, for it so happened that the request of the 
Argives coincided with the instructions of their Lace- 
daemonian friends. Whereupon the Argives, finding 
that their proposals were acceptable to the Boeotians, 
promised to send an embassy to them, and so departed. 
When the Boeotians returned home they told the Boeo- 
tarchs what they had heard, both at Lacedaemon and 
from the Argives who had met them on their way. The 
Boeotarchs were glad, and their zeal was quickened when 
they discovered that the request made to them by their 
friends in Lacedaemon fell in with the projects of the 
Argives. Soon afterwards the envoys from Argos ap- 
peared, inviting the Boeotians to fulfil their engagement. 
The Boeotarchs encouraged their proposals, and dis- 
missed them; promising that they would send envoys 
of their own to negotiate the intended alliance. 

In the meantime the Boeotarchs and the envoys from 48. 
Corinth, Megara, and Chalcidicé determined that they But the 
would take an oath to one another, pledging themselves Hon after- 
to assist whichever of them was at any time in need, tuough 
and not go to war or make peace without the consent mismanage- 
of all. When they had got thus far, the Megarians 
and Boeotians, who acted together in the matter 5, were 
to enter into an agreement with the Argives. But 
before the oath was sworn, the Boeotarchs communi- 
cated their intentions to the Four Councils of the 
Boeotians, whose sanction is always necessary, and urged 
that oaths should be offered to any cities which were 
willing to join with them for mutual protection. But 
the Boeotian Councils, fearing that they might offend the 
Lacedaemonians if they took oaths to the Corinthians 


® Cp. v. 31 fin. 
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V. who had seceded from them, rejected their proposals. BC. 
For the Boeotarchs did not tell them what had passed oe 
at Lacedaemon, and how two of the Ephors, Cleobulus 
and Xenares, and their friends had advised them first 
to become allies of Argos and Corinth, and then to 
make a further alliance with the Lacedaemonians. They 
thought that the Councils, whether informed of this or 
not, would be sure to ratify their foregone decision when 
it was communicated to them. So the plan broke down, 
and the Corinthian and the Chalcidian envoys went away 
without effecting their purpose. The Boeotarchs, who 
had originally intended, if they succeeded, to extend the 
alliance if possible to the Argives, gave up the idea of 
bringing this latter measure before the Councils. They 
did not fulfil their promise of sending envoys to Argos, 
but the whole business was neglected and deferred. 


39. During the same winter the Olynthians made a sudden 
The ae. attack upon Mecyberna*, which was held by an Athe- 
monians, Mian garrison, and took it. The Athenians and Lace- 
wanting to 


recover. 4 daemonians still continued to negotiate about the places 
Pylos, pet- which had not been restored, the Lacedaemonians hoping 
Boeotians, that, if the Athenians got back Panactum from the 
they make Boeotians, they might themselves recover Pylos. So 
alliance, ‘to they sent an embassy to the Boeotians, and begged of 
anactum, ἴθ επὶ to give up Panactum and the Athenian prisoners 
to themselves, that they might obtain Pylos in return 
for them. But the Boeotians refused to give them up 
unless the Lacedaemonians made a separate alliance 
with them as they had done with the Athenians. Now 
the Lacedaemonians knew that, if they acceded to this 
request, they would be dealing unfairly with Athens, 
because there was a stipulation which forbade either 
state to make war or peace without the consent of the 
other; but they were eager to obtain Panactum and 
thereby, as they hoped, recover Pylos. At the same time 
the party who wished to break the peace with Athens were 
zealous on behalf of the Boeotians. So they made the 


a Cp. v. 18. § 7. 
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V. to be said, but they professed their readiness to renew BC. ¢ 
8 ace the treaty on the old terms. The Argives at length OL φο, 
lacedas induced them to make a fifty years’ peace, on the 
Atty wars understanding however that either Lacedaemon or Argos, 
provided that neither city were suffering at the time 
from war or plague, might challenge the other to 
fivht for the disputed terntory, as they had done once 
before when both sides claimed the victory; but the 
conquered party was not to be pursued over their own 
border, The Lacedaemonians at first thought that this 
proposal was nonsense ; however, as they were desirous 
of having the tmendship of Argos on any terms, they 
assented, and drew up 2 written treaty. But they desired 
the envovs, betore any of the provisions took effect, to 
return and lay the matter before the people of Argos ; if 
they agreed. they were to come again at the Hyacinthia 
and taxe the eaths. ὅδὸ they departed. 
>. Witie the <Argives were thus engaged. the envoys 
trgracen or the Laceducmontans—aAndmmedes Phaecimus, and 
Agents Antimennias —waho were appunted το recerve Panac- 
Δαν: um and τὰς prsoners trom the Boectaars. and give 
SERN theat up to the Athemanms ἴσασι Pasactum already 
Cet Gemershed Dy the Boectanss. They acteced that the 
Tuna, wich Athemtuas and Boectiss in Ciuws of cid had Guar- 
ee rece aboot the puree. and fad sworn that neither 
sare of them should inhabit it. det beck enjoy the use of 
ἰς- Rrowever. Anromedes anc es woceagues conveved 
the Atheaian omecress woo were 2 the hamés of tie 
Boestunts ty Athess ἀξ restceet trem : they further 
gimeumeed the Gosxtructer <6 Famuctum. 5" saintaimme 
chat tev were resfermce Sis cow insure 2 oo 
wean οὐ τὸς Atherass ccclé any worer dwen there 
Tsoi weres TRS α νπτιςζας fone mem Ge Aree 
Bam. They eit Drat De Ubeuaeiiccucs were desim 
Stak’ wit theer un ὌΝΙΣ cespecns: inst Shere was tme 
Soermourten οὐ Facmpoour, wihctk stews Gave bees cde 
8 OY. nauitcrimim Swe TaN Le. GS πες σπύπ, * was armivaienr 
Ὁ oS το του. αὐ er, we αν τε, ἐπικίωσισ si. 
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V. made without the consent of the Athenians, and that a BC 


Argives, violent quarrel had broken out between Athens and 


partly in- Lacedaemon. So they thought no more about their 
by the ambassadors who were at that very moment negotiating 


memory of the peace with Lacedaemon, but turned their thoughts 
ir ti towards Athens. They reflected that Athens was a city 
democratic which had been their friend of old*; like their own it 


5 thy, 
and alsoby Was governed by a democracy, and would be a powerful 


the hope of ally to them at sea, if they were involved in war. 
join the They at once sent envoys to negotiate an alliance 
Athenians. with the Athenians; the Eleans and Mantineans joined 
in the embassy. Thither also came in haste three envoys 
from Lacedaemon, who were thought likely to be ac- 
ceptable at Athens—Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius®. 
They were sent because the Lacedaemonians were afraid 
that the Athenians in their anger would join the Argive 
alliance. The envoys while they demanded the restora- 
tion of Pylos in return for Panactum, were to apologise 
for the alliance with the Boeotians, and to explain that it 

was not made with any view to the injury of Athens. 
45. They delivered their message to the council, adding 
ficibiades that they came with full power to treat about all differ- 

y a trick 


deceives ences. Alcibiades took alarm; he feared that if the 
the Lace- 


daemonian ENvoys made a similar statement to the people they would 
They are Win them over to their side, and that the Argive alliance 
ey would be rejected. Whereupon he devised the following 


intheas- trick: he solemnly assured the Lacedaemonians that if 
sembly the 


powers they would not communicate to the people the extent 
pee ehey of their powers, he would restore Pylos to them, for he 
knowledged would use his influence in their favour instead of against 
council. them, and would arrange their other differences. But 
his real aim all the time was to alienate them from 
Nicias, and to bring about an alliance with Argos, 
Elis, and Mantinea, which he hoped to effect, if he could 
only discredit them in the assembly, and create the 
impression that their intentions were not honest, and 


that they never told the same tale twice. And he 
® Cp. i. 102 fin. Ὁ Cp. viii. 6 med. 
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V. delivered their message, which they concluded by de- BC 
claring that unless the Lacedaemonians renounced their 
alliance with the Boeotians in case the latter still refused 
to accept the peace, the Athenians on their part would 
enter into an alliance with the Argives and their con- 
federates. The Lacedaemonians refused to give up their 
Boeotian alliance, Xenares the Ephor, with his friends 
and partisans, carrying this point. However they con- 
sented to ratify their former oaths at the request of 
Nicias, who was afraid that he would return without 
having settled anything, and would incur the blame of 
failure, as indeed he did, because he was held to be 
responsible for the original treaty with the Lacedae- 
monians. When the Athenians learned on his return 
that the negotiations with Sparta had miscarried, they 
were furious; and acting under a sense of injustice, 
entered into an alliance with the Argives and their 
allies, whose ambassadors were present at the time, for 
Alcibiades had introduced them on purpose. The terms 
were as follows :— 

47. I. The Athenians and the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Terms of Eleans, on their own behalf and that of the allies over 
an alliance : 
between the Whom they severally rule, make a peace to continue 
Athenians for a hundred years both by sea and land, without fraud 
Argivecon- or hurt. The Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, and their 

allies shall not make war against the Athenians and 
the allies over whom they rule, and the Athenians and 
their allies shall not make war against the Argives, 
Eleans, Mantineans, and their allies, in any sort or 
manner. 

II. Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantinea shall be allied 
for a hundred years on the following conditions :— 
If enemies invade the territory of the Athenians, the 
Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans shall go to Athens 
and render the Athenians any assistance which they may 
demand of them, in the most effectual manner, and to 
the utmost of their power. And if the enemy spoil 
their territory and depart, the offending city shall be an 
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V.  Mantineans, and Eleans, and their allies shall swear pe 
city by city. The oath shall be taken over full-grown αι 
victims, and shall be that oath which in the countries 
of the several contracting parties is deemed the most 
binding. The form of oath shall be as follows :— 

‘I will be true to the alliance, and will observe the 
agreement in all honesty and without fraud or hurt; 
I will not transgress it in any way or manner.’ 
Provisions At Athens the senate and the home magistrates shall 
for the rat- swear, and the Prytanes shall administer the oath; at 
the treaty Argos the senate and the council of eighty and the 
changes. Artynae shall swear, and the eighty shall administer 
the oath; at Mantinea the demiurgi and the senate 
and the other magistrates shall swear, and the theori 
and the polemarchs shall administer the oath. At Elis 
the demiurgi and the supreme magistrates and the six 
hundred shall swear, and the demiurgi and the guardians 
of the law shall administer the oath. Thirty days be- 
fore the Olympian games the Athenians shall go to 
Elis, to Mantinea, and to Argos, and renew the oath. 
Ten days before the Great Panathenaea the Argives, 
Eleans, and Mantineans shall go to Athens and renew 
the oath. The agreement concerning the treaty and 
the oaths and the alliance shall be inscribed on a stone 
column in the Acropolis by the Athenians, by the Ar- 
gives on a similar column in the temple of Apollo in 
the Agora, and by the Mantineans in the temple of 
Zeus in the Agora. They shall together erect at Olympia 
a brazen column at the coming Olympic games. And 
if these cities think it desirable to make any change in 
the treaty, they shall add to the provisions of it. What- 
ever the cities agree upon in common shall hold good. 
48. Thus the peace and the alliance were concluded. 
The Co- Nevertheless the previous treaty between the Lacedae- 


rinthians . . 
refuse to Monians and the Athenians was not on that account 


ee tes renounced by either party. The Corinthians, although 
n Mee ian allies of the Argives, took no part in the new alliance ; 


alliance. they had already refused to swear to an offensive and 
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'ο. defensive alliance which the Eleans, Argives,and Man-  V. 

tineans had previously made with one another. They 
said that they were satisfied with the original defensive 
alliance which bound them only to assist one another 
when attacked, but not to join in offensive movements. 
Thus the Corinthians severed themselves from the allies, 
and were again beginning to turn their thoughts to the 
Lacedaemonians. 

During the summer the Olympic games were cele- 49. 
brated, the Olympiad being that in which Androsthenes, The | race 
an Arcadian, won his first victory in the pancratium. are ex- 
The Lacedaemonians were excluded from the temple by the Olym. 
the Eleans, and so could neither sacrifice nor contend pic games 
in the games. For they had refused to pay the fine ground that 

ey had 

which, according to Olympic law, the Eleans had im- attacked 
posed upon them, alleging that they had brought an and entered 
armed force against the fortress of Phyrcus, and had IP during the 
introduced some hoplites of their own into Lepreum olympic 4 
during the Olympic truce. The fine amounted to two had refused 
thousand minae*, being two minae? for each hoplite, to pay the 
which is the penalty imposed by the law. The Lace- Posed upon 
daemonians sent envoys who argued that the sentence 

was unjust, for at the time when their troops entered 
Lepreum the truce had not been announced at Lace- 
daemon. The Eleans replied that the truce (which they 

always proclaim first to themselves) had already begun 

with them, and that while they were quietly observing 

the truce, and expecting nothing less, the Lacedaemo- 

nians had treacherously attacked them. The Lacedae- 
monians rejoined by asking why the Eleans proclaimed 

the truce at all at Lacedaemon if they considered them 

to have broken it already—they could not really have 
thought so when they made the proclamation; and from 

the moment when the announcement reached Lacedac- 

mon all hostilities had ceased. The Eleans were still 
positive that the Lacedaemonians were in the wrong, and 

said that they would never be persuaded of the contrary, 


® About £8125. b About £8 as. 6d. 
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V. But if the Lacedaemonians were willing to restore Le- BC 
preum to them, they offered to remit their own share 
of the penalty, and pay on their behalf that part which 
was due to the God. 

50. As this proposal was rejected, the Eleans made an- 

Fearofa other: the Lacedaemonians need not give up Lepreum 


disturbance 


at the if they did not like, but since they wanted to have access 
games, 


which turns to the temple of Olympian Zeus, they might go up to 

out to be, his altar and swear before all the Hellenes that they 
would hereafter pay the fine. But neither to this offer 
would the Lacedaemonians agree; they were therefore 
excluded from the temple and from the sacrifices and 
games, and sacrificed at home. The other Hellenes, 
with the exception of the inhabitants of Lepreum, sent 
representatives to Olympia. The Eleans however, fear- 
ing that the Lacedaemonians would force their way 
into the temple and offer sacrifice, had a guard of young 
men under arms; there came to their aid likewise a 
thousand Argives, and a thousand Mantineans, and 
certain Athenian horsemen, who had been awaiting 
the celebration of the festival at Argos. The whole 
assembly were in terror lest the Lacedaemonians should 
come upon them in arms, and their fears were redoubled 
when Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus, was struck by the 
officers. As a Lacedaemonian he had been excluded 
from the lists, but his chariot had been entered in the 
name of the Boeotian state, and was declared victorious. 
He had then come forward into the arena and placed a 
garland on the head of his charioteer, wishing to show 
that the chariot was his own. When the blows were 
given the anxiety became intense, and every one thought 
that something serious would happen. But the Lace- 
daemonians did not stir, and the festival passed off 
quietly. 

The Olympic games being over, the Argives and their 
allies went to Corinth, and requested the Corinthians 
to join them. An embassy from Lacedaemon was also 
present. After much discussion nothing was concluded, 
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V. victim as a tribute for *the water meadows® to the RC 
aaninet the temple of Apollo Pythaeus over which the Argives had” 
Epidauri- chief authority, and they had not done so. But this 
a charge was a mere pretext ; for in any case Alcibiades 

and the Argives had determined, if possible, to attach 
Epidaurus to their league, that they might keep the 
Corinthians quiet, and enable the Athenians to bring 
forces to Argos direct from Aegina instead of sailing 
round the promontory of Scyllaeum. So the Argives 
prepared to invade Epidauria, as if they wished on their 
own account to exact payment of the sacrifice. 

54. About the same time the Lacedaemonians with their 
The Lace- whole force, under the command of king Agis the son 
daemonians . . . τς 
intending to of Archidamus, likewise made an expedition. They 
coon Argos marched as far as Leuctra, a place on their own frontier 
ey the saerl in the direction of Mount Lycaeum. No one, not even 
fices and | the cities whence the troops came, knew whither the 
month, expedition was going. But at the frontier the sacrifices 
obligationis proved unfavourable ; so they returned, and sent word to 
the Argites, their allies that, when the coming month was over, which 


who goon was Carneus, a month held sacred by the Dorians, they 


expedition should prepare for an expedition. When they had re- 

Ppidaurus. treated, the Argives, setting out on the twenty-seventh 
day of the month before Carneus, and continuing the + 
observance of this day during the whole time of the 
expedition, invaded and devastated the territory of 
Epidaurus. The Epidaurians summoned their allies, 
but some of them refused to come, pleading the sanctity 
of the month; others came as far as the frontier of 
Epidauria and there stopped. 

55. While the Argives were in Epidauria, envoys from the 
Lonference different cities met at Mantinea, on the invitation of the 
Mantinea. Athenians, A conference was held, at which Euphamidas 
tween Epi the Corinthian remarked that their words and their 
Anos inter: actions were at variance ; for they were conferring about 


mitted and peace while the Epidaurians and their allies were in the 


newed. — field against the Argives; first let envoys from both 
® Or, reading Borapiov, a ἅπαξ λεγύμενον, simply ‘the meadows,’ 
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V. side, now on the other. At the end of winter, when BC 
the spring was approaching, the Argives came with — 
scaling-ladders against Epidaurus, expecting to find 
that the place was stripped of its defenders by the 
war, and could be taken by storm. But the attempt 
failed, and they returned. So the winter came to an 
end, and with it the thirteenth year of the war. 

57: In the middle of the following summer, the Lacedae- BC 

The Lace- monians, seeing that their Epidaurian allies were in 


daemonians : ws 
atlength great distress, and that several cities of Peloponnesus 


Feld in had seceded from them, while others were disaffected, 
Theirailies and knowing that if they did not quickly take measures 
Phing | of precaution the evil would spread, made war on Argos 
with their whole forces, including the Helots, under the 
command of Agis the son of Archidamus, the Lacedae- 
monian king. The Tegeans and the other Arcadian 
allies of the Lacedaemonians took part in the expedi- 
tion. The rest of their allies, both from within and 
without the Peloponnesus, mustered at Phlius. Among 
the other contingents there came from Boeotia five 
thousand heavy-armed, and as many light-armed, five 
hundred cavalry, and attached to each horseman a foot- 
soldier; and from Corinth two thousand heavy-armed, 
while the Phliasians joined with their whole force, be- 

cause the army was to assemble in their country. 
58. The Argives, having had previous notice of the Lace- 
TheArgives daemonian preparations, and seeing that they were 


d thei τς 

allies march actually on their march to join the rest of the army 
Me hese at Phlius, now took the field themselves. The Manti- 
they fing neans and their allies and three thousand Elean hop- 
daemonians lites came to their aid. They advanced to Methydrium 
isolated. . . . . . 
But Agis in Arcadia, where they fell in with the Lacedaemonians. 
evades them 


and joins Lhe two armies each occupied a hill, and the Argives, 
the ny thinking that they now had the Lacedaemonians alone, 
at Phlius. prepared for action. But in the night Agis removed 
his forces unknown to them and joined the allies at 
Phlius. At dawn the Argives became aware of his 


departure, and moved first to Argos, then to the 
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V. But two of the Argives, Thrasyllus one of the five sc 
generals, and Alciphron t e proxenus of the Lacedae- ™'! 
monians, came to Agis when the armies were on the 
point of engaging, and urged him privately not to fight ; 
the Argives were ready to offer and accept a fair arbi- 
tration, if the Lacedaemonians had any complaint to 
make of them; they would gladly conclude a treaty, 
and be at peace for the fut re. 

60. These Argives spoke of their own motion; they had 

The truce no authority from the people ; and Agis, likewise on his 

is accepted . . . 

by Agis. Own authority, accepted their proposals, not conferring 
The mag- with his countrymen at large, but only with one of the 


ὅτι ΚΗ Lacedaemonian magistrates who accompanied the ex- 


ponnesians pedition. He made a treaty with the Argives for four 
home. months, within which they were to execute their agree- 
oreed fauit ment, and then, without saying a word to any of the 
with their allies, he at once withdrew his army. The Lacedae- 
ers, monians and their allies followed Agis out of respect for 
the law, but they blamed him severely among them- 
selves. For they believed that they had lost a glorious 
opportunity; their enemies had been surrounded on 
every side both by horse and foot ; and yet they were 
returning home having done nothing worthy of their 
great effort. No finer Hellenic army had ever up to that 
day been collected ; its appearance was most striking at 
Nemea while the host was still one; the Lacedaemo- 
nians were there in their full strength ; arrayed by their 
side were Arcadians, Boeotians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Phliasians, and Megarians, from each state 
chosen men—they might have been thought a match not 
only for the Argive confederacy, but for another as large. 
So the army returned and dispersed to their homes, 
much out of humour with Agis. 
and the The Argives on their part found still greater fault 
still greater. with those who had made the peace, unauthorised by 
the people; they too thought that such an opportunity 
would never recur, and that it was the Lacedaemonians 


who had escaped, for the combat would have taken 
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418. place close to their own city, and they had numerous’ V. 
0, 3. . . 
and brave allies. And so, as they were retreating and 
had reached the bed of the Charadrus, where they hold 
military trials before they enter the city, they began to 
stone Thrasyllus. He saved his life by flying to the 
altar, but they confiscated his property. 

Soon afterwards there arrived an Athenian reinforce- 61. 
ment of a thousand hoplites and three hundred horse, Alcibiades 
under the command of Laches and Nicostratus. The allies refuse 
Argives, although dissatisfied with the truce, were re- ledge the 
luctant to break it, so they bade them depart ; and, when TheArgives 
they desired to treat, they would not present them to reluctantly 


. . consent to 
the assembly until they were compelled by the im- itsviolation. 


portunity of their Mantinean and Elean allies, who had forces be 
not yet left Argos. The Athenians then, speaking by 520", 
the mouth of their ambassador Alcibiades, told the which sur- 
Argives in the presence of the rest that they had no to them. 
right to make the truce at all independently of their 
allies, and that, the Athenians having arrived at the 
opportune moment, they should fight at once. The 
allies were convinced, and they all, with the exception 
of the Argives, immediately marched against Orcho- 
menus in Arcadia; the Argives, though consenting, did 
not join them at first, but they came afterwards. Their 
united forces then sat down before Orchomenus, which 
they assailed repeatedly; they were especially anxious 
to get the place into their hands, because certain Ar- 
cadian hostages had been deposited there by the 
Lacedaemonians. The Orchomenians, considering the 
weakness of their fortifications and the numbers of the 
enemy, and beginning to fear that they might perish 
before any one came to their assistance, agreed to join 
the alliance: they were to give hostages of their own 
to the Mantineans, and to deliver up those whom the 
Lacedaemonians had deposited with them. 

The allied force, now in possession of Orchomenus, 62. 
considered against what town they should next pro- TheArgives 


and their 
ceed; the Eleans wanted them to attack Lepreum, the allies now 
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V.  Mantineans Tegea. The Argives and Athenians sided BC 
among with the Mantineans; whereupon the Eleans, indignant 
themselves. that they had not voted for the expedition against Le- 
The Eleans 
return preum, returned home, but the remainder of the allies 
nome ine’ Made preparations at Mantinea to attack Tegea. They 


rest of the 
alli ° . Φ 
pare tat. Were assisted by a party within the walls who were ready 
tack Tegea. to betray the place to them. 

63. The Lacedaemonians, when after making the four 
The Lace- months’ truce they had returned home, severely blamed 


are furious. Agis because he had not conquered Argos, and had lost 


Ney aes an opportunity of which, in their own judgment, they 

them. ne. nad never before had the like. For it was no easy 

less they matter to bring together a body of allies so numerous 

Spartans and brave. But when the news came that Orchomenus 

to be his had fallen they were furious, and in a fit of passion, 
which was unlike their usual character, they had almost 
made up their minds to raze his house and fine him in 
the sum of a hundred thousand drachmae* But he 
besought them not to punish him, promising that he 
would atone for his error by some brave action in the 
field; if he did not keep his word they might do as 
they pleased with him. So they did not inflict the fine 
or demolish his house, but on this occasion they passed 
a law which had no precedent in their history, providing 
that ten Spartans should be appointed his counsellors’, 
who were to give their consent before he could lead the 
army out of the city. 

64. Meanwhile word was brought from their friends in 
The Lace. Tegea that they must come at once, since Tegea was 
again lad about to secede and had almost seceded already to the 
forth their Argives and their allies. Whereupon the Lacedae 


whole force 


to the ΤΡ monians led out their whole force, including the Helots, 


egea. with an alacrity which they had never before displayed, 
and marched to Orestheum in Maenalia. They told 


® About £6700, supposing the sum to be given in Aeginetan 
drachmae. 

b Cp. the cases of Cnemus, ii. 85 init.; Alcidas, iii. 69 med.; As- 
tyochus, viii. 39 med., for a somewhat similar proceeding. 
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their Arcadian allies to assemble and follow them at  V. 
once to Tegea. When the army had proceeded as far 
as Orestheum they dismissed the sixth part, including 
the elder and the younger men, who were to keep guard 
at home, and arrived at Tegea with the rest of their 
troops. Not long afterwards the Arcadian allies ap- 
peared. They had also sent to the Corinthians, and to the 
Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, whom they summoned 
to meet them with all speed at Mantinea. But the notice 
given to the allies was short, and their passage was barred 
by the enemies’ country, which they could not easily 
traverse unless they waited for one another and came 
all together. However, they did their best. The Lace- 
daemonians, accompanied by their Arcadian allies, in- 
vaded the territory of Mantinea, and pitching their camp 
near the temple of Heracles, wasted the country. 

When the Argives and their allies saw the enemy 65. 
they took up a steep and hardly assailable position, and TheArgives 
arranged themselves in order of battle. The Lacedae- hill Α 
monians instantly charged them, and had proceeded The Lace 
within a javelin or stone’s throw when one of the elder charge 
Spartans, seeing the strength of the ground which they Agis nearly 
were attacking, called out to Agis that he was trying to second fatal 
mend one error by another; he meant to say that his or bulls 
present mistaken forwardness was intended to repair the withdraw 


: . . . . his troops. 
discredit of his former retreat. And, either in con- Afterawhile 
. . e Argives, ‘ 
sequence of this exclamation or because *some new who are 


thought suddenly struck him, he withdrew his army in 2842 * 
haste without actually engaging. He marched back into same a 
the district of Tegea, and proceeded to turn the water follow him, 
into the Mantinean territory. This water is a constant 

source of war between the Mantineans and Tegeans, on 
account of "ἢ the great harm which is done ἢ to one or other 

of them according to the direction which the stream takes. 

Agis hoped that the Argives and their allies when they 


8. Or, ‘some new thought, or the same thought (which had oc- 
curred to the Spartan elder), suddenly struck him.’ 
b Or, ‘the harm which is commonly done.’ 


Cc 
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V. heard of this movement would come down from the hill Bc. 
and try to prevent it ; he could then fight them on level Ὁ" 
ground. Accordingly he stayed about the water during 
the whole day, diverting the stream. Now the Argives 
and their confederates were at first amazed at the sudden 
retreat of their enemies when they were so near, and did 
not know what to think. But when the Lacedaemonians 
had retired and disappeared from view, and they found 
themselves standing still and not pursuing, they once 
more began to blame their own generals. Their cry 
was that they had already Iet the Lacedaemonians slip 
when they had them at a disadvantage close to Argos; 
and now they were running away and no one pursued 
them ; the enemy were just allowed to escape, while 
their own army was quietly betrayed. The commanders 
were at first bewildered by the outcry; but soon they 
quitted the hill, and advancing into the plain took up 
a position with the intention of attacking. 

66. On the following day the Argives and their allies 
The Lace- drew themselves up in the order in which they intended 
daemonians . 
aresur- to fight should they mect with the enemy. Meanwhile 
prensa. the Lacedaemonians returned from the water to their 
amy er old encampment near the temple of Heracles. There 

they saw quite close to them the Argive army, which 
had moved on from the hill, and was already in order 
of battle. Never within living memory were the Lace- 
daemonians more dismayed than at that instant; not 
a moment was to be lost: immediately they hurried 
every man to his own place, the king Agis, according 
to the law, directing their several movements. For 
when the king is in the field nothing is done without 
him; he in person gives orders to the polemarchs, which 
they convey to the commanders of divisions; these 
again to the commanders of fifties, the commanders of 
fifties to the commandcrs of enomoties, and these to 
the enomoty. In like manner any more precise in- 
structions are passed down through the army, and 
quickly reach their destination. For almost the whole 
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xg. Lacedaemonian army are officers who have officers under __—*V«. 
‘3 them, and the responsibility of executing an order de- 
volves upon many. 

On this occasion the Sciritae formed the Icft wing,a 67. 

position to which in the Lacedaemonian army they have Disposition 
a peculiar and exclusive right. Next to the Sciritae troops. 
were placed the troops who had served in Chalcidicé 
under Brasidas, and with them the Neodamodes. Next 
in order were ranged the several divisions of the Lace- 
daemonian army, and near them the Heraeans of Ar- 
cadia; next the Maenalians, and on the right wing the 
Tegeans, and a few Lacedaemonians at the extreme 
point of the line; the cavalry were placed on both wings. 
This was the order of the Lacedaemonians. On the 
right wing of the enemy were placed the Mantineans, 
because the action was to be fought in their country, and 
next to them such of the Arcadians as were their allies. 
Then came the select force of a thousand Argives, 
whom the city had long trained at the public expense 
in military exercises; next the other Argives, and after 
them their allies, the Cleonaeans and Orneatae. Last 
of all the Athenians occupied the left wing, supported 
by their own cavalry. 

Such was the order and composition of the two armies: 68, 
that of the Lacedaemonians appeared to be the larger, Numbers 
but what the number was, either of the several con- omy τα ἃ 
tingents, or of the total on either side, I cannot pretend Δ abcer- 
exactly to say, for the secrecy of the government did ‘ined. 
not allow the strength of the Lacedaemonian army to 
be known, and the numbers on the other side were 
thought to be exaggerated by the vanity natural to men 
when speaking of their own forces. However, the fol- 
lowing calculation may give some idea of the Lacedae- 
monian numbers. There were seven divisions in the 
field, besides the Sciritae who numbered six hundred ; 
in each division there were four pentecosties, in every 
pentecosty four enomoties, and of each enomoty there 
fought in the front rank four. The depth of the line 


Cc2 
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V. was not everywhere equal, but was left to the discretion BC 


of the generals commanding divisions; on an average it 
was eight deep. The front line consisted of four hundred 

and forty-eight men, exclusive of the Sciritae?. 
. The two armies were now on the point of engaging, 
The Man- but first the several commanders addressed exhortations 
pies acd to their own contingents. The Mantineans were told 
Athenians that they were not only about to fight for their country, 
eloquent éx- but would have to choose between dominion? or slavery; 
from their having tried both, did they want to be deprived of the 
But the one, or to have any more acquaintance with the other? 
Tacedae- The Argives were reminded that in old times they had 
bad noneed heen sovereign, and more recently the equals of Sparta, 
in the Peloponnese; would they acquiesce for ever in 
the loss of their supremacy, and lose at the same time 
the chance of revenging themselves upon their hateful 
neighbours, who had wronged them again and again? 
The Athenians were told that it was glorious to be 
fighting side by side with a host of brave allies and to 
be found equal to the bravest. If they could conquer 
the Lacedaemonians in Peloponnese, they would both 
extend and secure their dominion, and need never fear 
an invader again. Such were the exhortations addressed 
to the Argives and to their allies. But the Lacedae- 
monians, both in their war-songs and in the words which 
a man spoke to his comrade, did but remind one another 
of what their brave spints knew already*. For they had 
learned that true safety was to be found in long previous 
training. and not in eloquent exhertations uttered when 

they were going into action. 

70. At length the two armies went forward. The Argives 
The-Argves and their allies advanced to the charge with great fury 


march in 


tute wth and determination. The Lacedaemonians moved slowly 
eee t=¥> and to the music of many flute-players, who were sta- 
Gaemuoni2s t 


Guietly to ioned in thetr ranks, and played. net as an act of religion, 


® The whole number of the Lacecaemcnians is 3584 without the 
Scirttae. or with them 4184. 
> Cp. vr. 29 init. ¢ Cp. iv. rz med. 95 init. 126 mit. 
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1x8. but in order that the army might march evenly and in V. 
* > true measure, and that the line might not break, as often of music. 
happens in great armies when they go into battle. : 
Before they had actually closed a thought occurred to 71. 
Agis. All armies, when engaging, are apt to thrust out- Agis tries to 


extend his 


wards their right wing; and either of the opposing forces left wing by 
tends to outflank his enemy’s left with his own right, πον με the 


. 2 ye . further off, 
because every soldier individually fears for his exposed thus leaving 


side, which he tries to cover with the shield of his com- ἃ gap which 


dea- 
rade on the right, conceiving that the closer he draws in VOUrS t0 | 
the better he will be protected. The first man in the fill by ἃ de- 


front rank of the right wing is originally responsible for Neht 


the deflection, for he always wants to withdraw from the 
enemy his own exposed side, and the rest of the army, 
from a like fear, follow his example. In this battle the 
line of the Mantineans, who were on the Argive right 
wing, extended far beyond the Sciritae ; and still further, 
in proportion as the army to which they belonged was 
the larger, did the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans on the 
Lacedaemonian right wing extend beyond the Athenian 
left. Agis was afraid that the Lacedaemonian left wing 
would be surrounded, and, thinking that the Mantineans 
outflanked them too far, he signalled to the Sciritae and 
the old soldiers of Brasidas to make a lateral movement 
away from his own division of the army, and so cover the 
line of the Mantineans: to fill up the space thus left 
vacant he ordered Hipponoidas and Aristocles, two of the 
polemarchs, to bring up their two divisions from the right 
wing, thinking that he would still have more troops than 
he wanted there, and that he would thus strengthen that 
part of his line which was opposed to the Mantineans. 
He had given the order at the last moment, when the 72. 

charge had already begun, and Aristocles and Hipponoi- But the de- 


ent 


das refused to make the movement. (For the cowardice refusing to 
r, the 
which they were supposed to have shown on this occa- Muntineans 


sion they were afterwards banished from Sparta.) The i. and 1 Areives 
enemy were upon him before he was ready, and as the through the 


and d 
two divisions would not advance into the place left by eat the left 
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V. the Sciritae, Agis ordered the Sciritae themselves to close RC. 
wing A the up, but he found that it was too late, and that neither 7 ' 
mmiam. Could they now fill the vacant space. Then the Lace- 

daemonians showed in a remarkable manner that, al- 
though utterly failing in their tactics, they could win by 
their courage alone. When they were at close quarters 
with the enemy, the Mantinean right put to flight the 
Sciritae and the soldiers of Brasidas. The Mantineans 
and their allies and the thousand chosen Argives dashed 
in through the gap in the Lacedaemonian ranks and 
completed their defeat; they surrounded and routed 
them, and so drove them to their waggons, where they 
killed some of the elder men who were appointed to 
guard them. In this part of the field the Lacedae- 
monians were beaten, but elsewhere, and especially in 
the centre of the army, where the king Agis and the 
three hundred Knights, as they are called, who attend 
him, were posted, they charged the elder Argives, the 
Five Divisions as they are termed, the Cleonaeans, Ornea- 
tac, and those of the Athenians who were ranged with 
them, and put them to flight. Most of them never even 
struck a blow, but gave way at once on the approach of 
the Lacedaemonians ; some were actually trodden under 
foot, being overtaken by the advancing host. 

73. When the allies and the Argives had yielded in this 
Danger of quarter, they became severed from their companions to 


the Athe- 


nians, the left as well as to the right of the line; meanwhile 
ΜΝ the extended right wing of the Lacedaemonians and the 


hy the τ. Tegcans threatened to surround the Athenians. They 


tirement of 

the Tace- , were in great danger; their men were being hemmed 
REMC 

on the right in at one point and were already defeated at another; 
wing, Who 

yototheas- and but for their cavalry, which did them good service, 


nistince Of they would have suffered more than any other part of 


tonpe on the army. Just then Agis, observing the distress of the 


the left. § Tuacedaemonian left wing, which was opposed to the 
The Lace- 
daemonians Mantineans and the thousand sclect Argives, com- 


battle but manded his whole forces to go and assist their own 


‘“t pure defeated troops. Whcreupon the Athenians, when their 
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.C. 418. opponents turned aside and began to move away from  V. 

| 9 3. them, quietly made their escape, and along with them 
the defeated Argives. The Mantineans and their allies 
and the chosen force of Argives, seeing their army con- - 
quered and the Lacedaemonians bearing down upon 
them, gave up all thoughts of following up their advan- 
tage and fled. The loss incurred by the chosen Argives 
‘was small, that of the Mantineans more serious. The 
pursuit was not fierce nor the flight protracted, for the 
Lacedaemonians fight long and refuse to move until 
they have put an enemy to flight, but, having once 
defeated him, they do not follow him far or long. 

Thus, or nearly thus, went the battle, by far the 74. 
greatest of Hellenic battles which had taken place for Numbers 
a long time, and fought by the most famous cities. The of the siain. 
Lacedaemonians exposed the arms of the enemies’ dead, 
and made a trophy of them; they then plundered the 
bodies, and taking up their own dead carried them away 
to Tegea, where they were buried; the enemies’ dead 
they gave back under a flag of truce. Of the Argives, 
Orneatae, and Cleonaeans there fell seven hundred, of the 
Mantineans two hundred, and of the Athenians, including 
their settlers in Aegina*, two hundred, and both their 
generals, As to the Lacedaemonians, their allies were 
not hard pressed and did not incur any considerable loss ; 
how many of themselves fell it was hard to ascertain 
precisely, but their dead are reported to have numbered 
about three hundred. 

Just before the battle, Pleistoanax, the other king, 75. 
led out of Sparta a reinforcement composed of the The Lace- 


_. daemonians 
elder and younger citizens’; he had proceeded as far as go home 


Tegea when he heard of the victory, and returned. The brate the 
Lacedaemonians sent and countermanded the reinforce- 6°"... 
ments from Corinth and beyond the Isthmus; they then erect of the 
went home themselves and, dismissing the allies, cele- 

brated the festival of the Carnea, for which this hap- 

pened to be the season. Thus, by a single action, they 


® Cp. ii. 27 med. b Cp. v. 64 med, 
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V. wiped out the charge of cowardice, which was due to BC., 
their misfortune at Sphacteria, and of general stupidity ~ * 
and sluggishness, then current against them in Hellas. 
They were now thought *to have been hardly used by 
fortune *, but in character to be the same as ever. 

The very day before the battle, the Epidaurians with 
their whole force invaded the territory of Argos, expect- 
ing to find it deserted ; they killed many of the soldiers 
who had been left to protect the country when the main 
army took the field®. After the battle three thousand 
Elean hoplites camie to the aid of the Mantineans, and a 
second detachment of a thousand from Athens. While 
the Lacedaemonians were still celebrating the Carnea 
they marched all together against Epidaurus, and began 
to surround the city with a wall, dividing the task among 
them. The other allies did not persevere, but the Athe- 
nians soon completed their own portion, the fortification 
of the promontory on which the temple of Heré stood. 
In this part of the works a garrison was left, to which 
all furnished a contingent; they then returned to their 
several cities. So the summer ended. 

76. At the very beginning of the following winter, after 

The Lace- the celebration of the Carnea, the Lacedaemonians led 


daemonian 
partyat out an army as far as Tegea, whence they sent proposals 


ete to of peace to the Argives. There had always been some 
put down _partizans of Lacedaemon in the city, who had wanted to 
cracy,make nut down the democracy. After the battle it was far 
peace. . . . - 
easier for this party to draw the people into an alliance 
with Sparta. Their intention was to make first of all a 
peace, and then an alliance, with the Lacedaemonians, 
and, having done so, to set upon the people. And now 
there arrived in Argos, Lichas the son of Arcesilaus, the 
proxenus of the Argives, offering them one of two alter- 
natives: There were terms of peace, but they might also 
have war if they pleased. A warm discussion ensued, 


for Alcibiades happened to be in the place. The party 


* ® Or, ‘to have incurred disgrace through a mishap.’ 
™ Reading ἐξελθόντων αὐτῶν 
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1x8. which had been intriguing for the Lacedaemonians, and Ν. 
* > had at last ventured to come forward openly, persuaded 
the Argives to accept the terms of peace, which were as 
follows :— 

‘It seems good to the Lacedaemonian assembly to 77. 

make an agreement with the Argives on the following The terms 
of the first 
terms :— treaty. 

I. The Argives shall restore to the Orchomenians* 
the youths, and to the Maenalians the men whom they 
hold as hostages, and to the Lacedaemonians* the men 
who were deposited in Mantinea. 

II. They shall also evacuate Epidauria, and demolish 
the fortifications which they have erected there. If the 
Athenians refuse to evacuate Epidauria, they shall be 
enemies to the Argives and Lacedaemonians, and to the 
allies of the Lacedaemonians, and to the allies of the 
Argives. 

III. If the Lacedaemonians have any youths be- 
longing to any of the allies in their country, they shall 
restore them to their several cities. 

IV. Concerning the sacrifice to the God, the Epi- 
daurians shall be permitted to take an oath which the 
Argives shall formally tender to them. 

V. The cities in Peloponnesus, both small and great, 
shall be all independent, according to their ancestral laws. 

VI. If any one from without Peloponnesus comes 
against Peloponnesus with evil intent, the Pelopon- 
nesians shall take counsel together and shall repel the 
enemy; and the several states shall bear such a share in 
the war as may seem equitable to the Peloponnesians. 

VII. The allies of the Lacedaemonians without Pelo- 
ponnesus shall be in the same position as the other allies 
of the Lacedaemonians and the allies of the Argives, 
and they shall retain their present territory. 

VIII. Both parties >may if they think fit show this 


8 Cp. v. 61 fin. 
Ὁ Or, taking αὐτοῖς of the allies: ‘may show this agreement to 
their allies and make terms with them if the allies think fit;’ or, 
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V. agreement to their allies and make terms with them», but B 
if the allies raise any objection, they shall dismiss them 
to their homes.’ 

78. When the Argives had accepted these propositions in 

The al the first instance the Lacedaemonian army returned 


Argos with home from Tegea. The two states now began to hold 
Nuee@:, intercourse with one another, and not long afterwards 
Elis is dis the same party which had negotiated the treaty con- 
'  trived that the Argives should renounce their alliance 
with Mantinea, Athens, and Elis, and make a new 
treaty of alliance with Lacedaemon on the following 

terms :— 

79. ‘It seems good to the Lacedaemonians and to the 
The terms Argives to make peace and alliance for fifty years on 
second _ the following conditions :— 
clude an. I. They shall submit to arbitration on fair and equal 
alnance . terms, according to their ancestral customs. 


tends to 4] Τ The other cities of Peloponnesus shall participate 


ponnesian in the peace and alliance, and shall be independent and 
fuller _ their own masters, retaining their own territory and 
a theirin- submitting to arbitration on fair and equal terms, ac- 
dependence cording to their ancestral customs. 
of dispute III. All the allies of the Lacedaemonians outside 
tion. Peloponnese shall share in the same terms as the 
Lacedaemonians, and the allies of the Argives shall 
be in the same position as the Argives, and shail retaiO 
their present territory. 
IV. If it shall be necessary to make an expedition ® 
common against any place, the Lacedaemonians 354 
the Argives shall consult together and fix the shat 
in the war which may be equitably borne by the allies 
V. If any of the states, cither within or without Pele 
ponnesus, have a dispute about a frontier, or any othe 


matter, the difference shall be duly settled. But should 


referring ξυμβαλέσθαι to the original agreement and giving 2 

different sense to the words αἴ κα αὐτοῖς δοκῇ : ‘may show [δὲ 

aevegment to their allics before they conclude it, in case they 3 
ag to cume into it.’ 
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‘8. a quarrel break out between two of the allied cities, they Ν. 
> shall appeal to some state which both the cities deem to 
be impartial. 

VI. Justice shall be administered to the individual 
citizens of each state according to their ancestral 
customs.’ 

Thus the peace and the alliance were concluded, and 80. 
the Lacedaemonians and Argives settled with each The Lace. | 
other any difference which they had about captures and Argives 
made in the war, or about any other matter. They now topether 
acted together, and passed a vote that no herald or 3ginst the 
embassy should be received from the Athenians, unless They in- 
they evacuated the fortifications which they held in Chalcidian 
Peloponnesus and left the country; they agreed also peg ane 
that they would not enter into alliance or make war t0Jom 
except in concert. They were very energetic in all Evacuation 


their doings, and both Lacedaemonians and Argives sent daurus. 
ambassadors to the Chalcidian cities in Thrace, and 

to Perdiccas whom they persuaded to join their con- 
federacy. He did not, however, immediately desert 
the Athenians, but he was thinking of deserting, being 
influenced by the example of the Argives ; for he was 
himself of Argive descent*. The Argives and Lacedae- 
Monians renewed their former oaths to the Chalcidians 
and swore new ones». The Argivcs also sent envoys to 
the Athenians bidding them evacuate the fortifications 
which they had raised at Epidaurus. They, seeing that 
their troops formed but a small part of the garrison, sent 
Demosthenes to bring them away with him. When he 
came he proposed to hold a gymnastic contest outside 
the fort ; upon this pretext he induced the rest of the 
garrison to go out, and then shut the gates upon them. 
Soon afterwards the Athenians renewed their treaty 
with the Epidaurians, and themselves restored the fort 

to them. 

When the Argives deserted the alliance the Manti- 81. 

neans held out for a time, but without the Argives they The Manti 


® Cp. ii. 99 init. Ὁ Cp. i. 58 med.; v. 31 fin. 
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V. were helpless, and so they too came to terms with the 
terms with Lacedaemonians, and gave up their claim to supremacy 
dame over the cities in Arcadia which had been subject to 
The Argive them*. Next the Lacedaemonians and the Argives, 
out down each providing a thousand men, made a joint expedi- 
by force. tion: first the Lacedaemonians went alone and set up a 

more oligarchical government at Sicyon; then they and 
the Argives uniting their forces put down the democracy 
at Argos, and established an oligarchy which was in the 
interest of the Lacedaemonians. These changes were 
effected at the close of winter towards the approach 
of spring, and so ended the fourteenth year of the war. 


82. In the ensuing summer the people of Dium in Mount 


BC. 
OL g 


B.C. 


The popu- Athos revolted from the Athenians to the Chalcidians; Οἱ 9 


at Ape, and the Lacedaemonians resettled the affairs of Achaia 


availing ., upon a footing more favourable to their interests than 
of a Lace” hitherto. The popular party at Argos, reconstituting 
festival, at- themselves by degrees, plucked up courage, and, taking 
defeat the advantage of the festival of the Gymnopaediae at Lace- 
Tey rece dacmon, attacked the oligarchy. A battle took place in 
the Athe- the city: the popular party won, and either killed or ex- 
liance = and pelled their enemies. The oligarchy had sought heip from 
buiid long their friends the Lacedaemonians, but they did not come 
walls to the for some time ; at last they put off the festival and went 
to their aid. When they arrived at Tegea they heard 
that the oligarchs had been defeated. They would pro- 
ceed no further, but in spite of the entreaties of the 
fugitives returned home and resumed the celebration of 
the festival. Not long afterwards envoys came to them 
both from the party now established in Argos and from 
those who had been driven out, and in the presence of 
their allies, after a long debate, they passed a vote con- 
demning the victorious faction; they then resolved to 
send an expedition to Argos, but delays occurred and 
time was lost. Mcanwhile the democracy at Argos, 
fearing the Lacedaemonians, and again courting the 
Athenian alliance in which their hopes were centred, 


® Cp. v. 29 init. 


PERDICCAS AGAIN. 


417. built Long Walls to the sea, in order that if they were  V. 

* * blockaded by land they might have the advantage, with 
Athenian help, of introducing provisions by water. 
Certain other states in Peloponnese were privy to this 
project. The whole Argive people, the citizens them- 
selves, their wives, and their slaves, set to work upon 
the wall, and the Athenians sent them carpenters and 
masons from Athens. So the summer ended. 

In the ensuing winter the Lacedaemonians, hearing of 83. 
the progress of the work, made an expedition to Argos The un- 
with their allies, all but the Corinthians ; there was also anit we 
a party at Argos itself acting in their interest. Agis the @2'wc* 


and de- 
son of Archidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, led the stroyed 
army. The support which they expected to find at Lacedae- 
Argos failed them; the walls however, which were πρρίαηϑ, 


not yet finished, were captured by them and razed to #inenians 


the ground; they also seized Hysiae, a place in the Perdiccas. 

Argive territory, and put to death all the free men whom 

they caught ; they then withdrew, and returned to their 

several cities. Next the Argives in their turn made 

an expedition into the territory of Phlius, which they 

ravaged because the Phliasians had received their exiles, 

most of whom had settled there; they then returned 

home. During the same winter the Athenians blockaded 

Perdiccas in Macedonia, complaining of the league which 

he had made with the Argives and Lacedaemonians ; and 

also that he had been false to their alliance at a time 

when they had prepared to send an army against the 

Chalcidians and against Amphipolis under the com- 

mand of Nicias the son of Niceratus. The army was 

in fact disbanded chiefly owing to his withdrawal. So 

he became their enemy. Thus the winter ended, and 

with it the fifteenth year of the war. ΝΕ 
¢x6. In the ensuing summer, Alcibiades sailed to Argos 84. 
‘* with twenty ships, and seized any of the Argives who Alcibiades 

were still suspected to be of the Lacedaemonian faction, suspected 
three hundred in number ; and the Athenians deposited 72! ‘Athe- 
them in the subject islands near at hand. The Athe- raged en- 
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V.  nians next made an expedition against the island of BC. 
the inde- Melos with thirty ships of their own, six Chian, and ὃ 


d 
of the island two Leskian, twelve hundred hoplites and three hun- 


οἱ δέτθοε dred archers besides twenty mounted archers of their 

an expedi- own, and about fifteen hundred hoplites furnished by 

But first their allies in the islands. The Melians are colonists of 

negotiation. the Lacedaemonians who would not submit to Athens 
like the other islanders. At first they. were neutral and 
took no part. But when the Athenians tried to coerce 
them by ravaging their lands, they were driven into 
open hostilities*. The generals, Cleomedes the son of 
Lycomedes and Tisias the son of Tisimachus, encamped 
with the Athenian forces on the island. But before 
they did the country any harm they sent envoys to 
negotiate with the Melians, Instead of bringing these 
envoys before the people, the Melians desired them to 
explain their errand to the magistrates and to the chief 
men. They spoke as follows :— 

85. ‘Since we are not allowed to speak to the people, lest, 
Since we forsooth. they should be deceived by seductive and un- 
closeted. answerable » arguments which they would hear set forth 
τα χοὰς ἴῃ a single unintcrrupted oration (for we are perfectly 
verse ane aware that this is what you mean in bringing us before a 
speeches. select few), you who are sitting here may as well make 

assurance yet surer. Let us have no set speeches at all, 
but do you reply to each several statement of which you 
disapprove, and criticise it at once. Say first of all how 
you like this mode of proceeding.’ 

86. The Melian representatives answered :—‘The quiet 
oh do not interchange of explanations is a reasonable thing, and 
discussion We do not object to that. But your warlike movements, 
you eeu which are present not only to our fears but to our eyes, 
usisa_ seem to belie your words. We see that, although you 


and a μ may reason with us, you mean to be our judges; and 

ourmin. that at the end of the discussion, if the justice of our 
cause prevail and we therefore refuse to yield, we may 
expect war; if we are convinced by you, slavery.’ 


® Cop. iii. 91 init. b Or, ‘ unexamined.’ 
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4x6. Ath. ‘Nay, but if you are only going to argue from ‘Vz. 

κε fancies about the future, or if you meet us with any other 87. 
purpose than that of looking your circumstances in the Nay, but 
face and saving your city, we have done; but if this is So kattacts. 
your intention we will proceed.’ 

Mel. ‘It is an excusable and natural thing that men 88. 
in our position should have much to say and should I must bes 
indulge in many fancies. But we admit that this con- not as we, 
ference has met to consider the question of our preser- ?'** 
vation; and therefore let the argument proceed in the 
manner which you propose.’ 

Ath, ‘Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine 8g. Ν 

words ; we will not go out of our way to prove at length No use in 
that we have a right to rule, because we overthrew the abouteight 
Persians*; or that we attack you now because we are S*holency 
suffering any injury at your hands. We should not 
convince you if we did; nor must you expect to con- 
vince us by arguing that, although a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians, you have taken no part in their ex- 
peditions, or that you have never done us any wrong. 
But you and we should say what we really think, and 
aim only at what is possible, for we both alike know 
that into the discussion of human affairs the question of 
justice only enters where the pressure of necessity is 
equal, and that the powerful exact what they can, and 
the weak grant what they must.’ 

Mel, ‘Well, then, since you set aside justice and invite go. 
us to speak of expediency, in our judgment it is cer- For your 
tainly expedient that you should respect a principle the then ne 
which is for the common good ; αἱ ἃ that to every man ¢xPedient 
when in peril a reasonable claim should be accounted shou O trtote 
a claim of right, and any plea which he is disposed to 

urge, even if failing of the point a little, should help 
his cause. Your interest in this principle is quite as 
great as ours, "inasmuch as you, if you fall, will incur 


® Cp. vi. 83 init. 
Ῥ Or, ‘inasmuch as you, if you disregard it, will by your example 
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V. the heaviest vengeance, and will be the most terrible BC. 
. 4 OL οι 
example to mankind», 
QI. Ath, ‘The fall of our empire, if it should fall, is 


For our- not an event to which we look forward with dismay; 
selves we 


have no for ruling states such as Lacedaemon are not cruel to 
Itisyou their vanquished enemies. *And we are fighting not 
who have to 


learn the 580 Much against the Lacedaemonians, as against our 
lesson of own subjects who may some day rise up and overcome 
pedient their former masters*. But this is a danger which you 
and you. may leave to us. And we will now endeavour to show 
that we have come in the interests of our empire, and 
that in what we are about to say we are only seeking 
the preservation of your city. For we want to make you 
ours with the least trouble to ourselves, and it is for the 
interests of us both that you should not be destroyed.’ 
92. Mel. ‘It may be your interest to be our masters, but 
For you, how can it be ours to be your slaves?’ 
yes. ut . . e ὁ 
howforus? “412ὖ, ‘To you the gain will be that by submission you 
νοῦ will avert the worst; and we shall be all the richer for 


suffer less your preservation.’ 


aan mon. Mel. ‘But must we be your enemies? Will you not 


94. receive us as friends if we are neutral and remain at 


May we not peace with you?’ 


95. Ath. ‘No, your enmity is not half so mischievous 


Our subjects to us as your friendship; for the one is in the eyes of 
wou no 


understand Our subjects an argument of our power, the other of 
that 
our weakness,’ 


96. Mel. ‘But are your subjects really unable to distin- 


But we are guish between states in which you have no concern, and 
nota colony 


of yours, | those which are chiefly your own colonies, and in some 
cases have revolted and been subdued by you?’ 
° Q7. Ath. ‘Why, they do not doubt that both of them have 


justify others in inflicting the heaviest vengeance on you should 
you fall. 

® Or, taking ἔστι δὲ... ὁ ἀγών as a parenthesis and giving a 
different sense to που and αὐτοὶ : ‘ With the Lacedaemonians, how- 
ever, we are not now contending; the real danger is from our many 
subject states, who may of their own motion rise up and overcome 
their ‘masters,’ 
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V. _ shall resist an overwhelming force. The question is not BC 


to superior one of honour but of prudence.’ 
102. Mel. ‘But we know that the fortune of war is some- 


Butwehope times impartial, and not always on the side of numbers. 
may be- If we yield now, all is over; but if we fight, there is yet 
friend us. . 

a hope that we may stand upright.’ 

TO3. Ath. ‘Hope is a good comforter in the hour of danger, 
Hope isa and when men have something else to depend upon, al- 
ceiver sand though hurtful, she is not ruinous. But when her spend- 
is only de, thrift nature has induced them to stake their all, * they 
already. see her as she is in the moment of their fall, and not 
ruined. _ till then. While the knowledge of her might enable 

them to be ware of her, she never fails*. You are weak 
and a single turn of the scale might be your ruin. Do 
not you be thus deluded; avoid the error of which so 
many are guilty, who, although they might still be saved 
if they would take the natural means, when visible 
grounds of confidence forsake them, have recourse to 
the invisible, to prophecies and oracles and the like, 
which ruin men by the hopes which they inspire in 
them.’ 

104. Mel. ‘We know only too well how hard the struggle 
Heaven will must be against your power, and against fortune, if she 


protect the : . 
rightand does not mean to be impartial. Nevertheless we do not 


ee as despair of fortune; for we hope to stand as high as you 
will succour in the favour of heaven, because we are righteous, and 
you against whom we contend are unrighteous; and we 
are satisfied that our deficiency in power will be com- 
pensated by the aid of our allies the Lacedaemonians ; 
they cannot refuse to help us, if only because we are 
their kinsmen, and for the sake of their own honour. 
And therefore our confidence is not so utterly blind as 

you suppose.’ 
105. δ“. ‘As for the Gods, we expect to have quite as 


uhat gar much of their favour as you: for we are not doing or 
® Or, ‘they see her as she is in the moment of their fall; and 
afterwards, when she is known and they might be ware of her, she 

leaves them nothing worth saving.’ 
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V. close at hand, and they can better trust our loyal feeling Β 
because we are their kinsmen.’ 
109. Ath. ‘Yes, but what encourages men who are invited 


The aid ἐρ join in a conflict is clearly not the good-will of those 
which you 


can give is who summon them to their side, but a decided supe- 
not sum- 


cientto ΠΟΥ in real power. To this no men look more keenly 
make them than the Lacedaemonians; so little confidence have they 
danger for_in their own resources, that they only attack their neigh- 


They wil bours when they have numerous allies, and therefore 
alone to an they are not likely to find their way by themselves to 
island. an island, when we are masters of the sea.’ 

110. Mel. ‘But they may send their allies: the Cretan sea 
Their ships is a large place; and the masters of the sea will have 
thee ary tomore difficulty in overtaking vessels which want to 
mie then escape than the pursued in escaping. If the attempt 
selves in- , Should fail they may invade Attica itself, and find their 
anddraw way to allies of yours whom Brasidas did not reach: 
away your . 
allies. and then you will have to fight, not for the conquest 

of a land in which you have no concern, but nearer 
home, for the preservation of your confederacy and of 
your own territory.’ 

111. Ath. ‘Help may come from Lacedaemon to you as 
Waitand jit has come to others, and should you ever have actual 


I see. ; . 
Yothing experience of it, then you will know that never once 
writ tothe have the Athenians retired from a siege through fear 
οἶδ. Οἵα foe elsewhere. You told us that the safety of your 


luded by a city would be your first care, but we remark that, in 


of honour. this long discussion, not a word has been uttered by 
again you which would give a reasonable man expectation of 
deliverance. Your strongest grounds are hopes deferred, 
and what power you have is not to be compared with 
that which is already arrayed against you. Unless after 
we have withdrawn you mean to come, as even now 
you may, to a wiser conclusion, you are showing a great 
want of sense. For surely you cannot dream of flying 
to that false sense of honour which has been the ruin 
of so many when danger and dishonour were staring 
them in the face. Many men with their eyes still open 
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V. things unseen as already realised in your fond anticipa- Re 
tion, and that the more you cast yourselves upon the 
Lacedaemonians and fortune, and hope, and trust them, 
the more complete will be your ruin.’ 


. 114. The Athenian envoys returned to the army; and the 
The ns generals, when they found that the Melians would not 


blockade yield, immediately commenced hostilities. They sur- 
"rounded the town of Melos with a wall, dividing the 
work among the several contingents. They then left 
troops of their own and of their allies to keep guard both 
by land and by sea, and retired with the greater part of 

their army; the remainder carried on the blockade. 
115. About the same time the Argives made an inroad into 
Inroad of Phliasia, and lost nearly eighty men, who were caught in 


Ar to τς . ς 
Piiasia. an ambuscade by the Phliasians and the Argive exiles. 


at Pyle The Athenian garrison in Pylos took much ‘spoil from 
Quarre’ the Lacedaemonians ; nevertheless the latter did not 
Athens and renounce the peace and go to war, but only notified 
Check of by a proclamation that if any one of their own people 
‘Athenians had a mind to make reprisals on the Athenians he 
Melos. might. The Corinthians next declared war upon the 
- Athenians on some private grounds, but the rest of the 
Peloponnesians did not join them. The Melians took 
that part of the Athenian wall which looked towards the 
agora by a night assault, killed a few men, and brought 
in as much corn and other necessaries as they could; 
they then retreated and remained inactive. After this 
the Athenians set a better watch. So the summer 

ended. 
116. In the following winter the Lacedaemonians had 
The Lace: | intended to make an expedition into the Argive terri- 


intending tory, but finding that the sacrifices which they offered 

Rrbolie are at the frontier were unfavourable® they returned home. 

tered by The Argives, suspecting that the threatened invasion 

the sacri- was instigated by citizens of their own, apprehended 
some of them; others however escaped. 


About the same time the Melians took another 
a Cp. v. 54, 55. 
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6. part of the Athenian wall; for the fortifications were V. 
insufficiently guarded. Whereupon the Athenians sent Melostaken 
fresh troops, under the command of Philocrates the son male in- 
of Demeas. The place was now closely invested, and te 
there was treachery among the citizens themselves. So 9381}. 
the Melians were induced to surrender at discretion. 

The Athenians thereupon put to death all who were of 
military age, and made slaves of the women and children. 
They then colonised the island, sending thither five 


hundred settlers of their own. 


VI. iI. 


The Athe- 
nians, ig- 
norant of 


the size and 
resources of 


the island, 
determine 
to send a 


great expe- 
dition to 


Sicily. 


2. 


BOOK VI. 


DURING the same winter the Athenians conceived a 8G 


desire of sending another expedition to Sicily, larger 
than that commanded by Laches and Eurymedon’*. 
They hoped to conquer the island. Of its great size and 
numerous population, barbarian as well as Hellenic, 
most of them knew nothing, and they never reflected 
that they were entering on a struggle almost as arduous 
as the Peloponnesian War. The voyage in a merchant- 
vessel round Sicily takes up nearly eight days, and this 
great island is all but a part of the mainland, being 
divided from it by a sea not much more than two miles 
in width. 

I will now describe the original settlement of Sicily, 


Thucydides and enumerate the nations which it contained. Oldest 


descri 


the races by Of all were (1) the Cyclopes and Laestrygones, who are 


which the 
island was 
inhabited. 


‘rojans, 


and 4. some 


Phocians, 


said to have dwelt in a district of the island; but who 
they were, whence they came, or whither they went, I 
cannot tell. We must be content with the legends of 
the poets, and every one must be left to form his own 
opinion. (2) The Sicanians appear to have succeeded 
these early races, although according to their own ac- 
count they were still older; for they profess to have 
been children of the soil. But the fact is that they were 
Iberians, and were driven from the river Sicanus in 
Iberia by the Ligurians. Sicily, which was originally 


® Cp. iii, 115. 


αἱ 


VI. 


(1) Naxos, 
from Chal- 


(3) Leontini, 
B.C., 


730 

and (4) Ca- 
tana, from 
Naxos. 


is Thap- 
sus, and 


(8) Selinus, 
from the 
Hyblaean 
Megara, 
628 B.C. 


or 


τίμιο, 


, land by Gelo the tyrant of Syracuse ; 


essené, 
from Cymé. 
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the Founder, * which is still standing without the city®, 
and on this altar religious embassies sacrifice before they 
sail from Sicily. (8) In the following year Archias, one 
of the Heraclidae, came from Corinth and founded 
Syracuse, first driving the Sicels out of the island of 
Ortygia; and there the inner city, no longer surrounded 
by the sea, now stands”; in process of time the outer 
city was included within the walls and became populous. 
(9) In the fifth year after the foundation of Syracuse 
Thucles and the Chalcidians went forth from Naxos, and 
driving out the Sicels by force of arms, founded first 
Leontini, then Catana. The Catanaeans however chose 
a founder of their own, named Evarchus. 

(to) About the same time Lamis came from Megara 
bringing a colony to Sicily, where he occupied a place 
called Trotilus, upon the river Pantacyas; but he soon 
afterwards joined the settlement of the Chalcidians at 
Leontini; with them he dwelt a short time, until he was 
driven out; he then founded Thapsus, where he died. 
His followers quitted Thapsus and founded the city 
which is called the Hyblaean Megara; Hyblon, a Sicel 
king, had betrayed the place to them and guided them 
thither. There they remained two hundred and forty- 
five years, and were then driven out of their town and 
but before they 
were driven out, and a hundred years after their own 
foundation, they sent out Pamillus and founded Selinus ; 
he had come from Megara, their own mother state, to take 
part in the new colony. (11) In the forty-fifth year after 
the foundation of Syracuse, Antiphemus of Rhodes and 
Entimus of Crete came with their followers and together 
built Gela. The city was named from the river Gela, 
but the spot which is now the Acropolis and was first 
fortified is called Lindii. The institutions of the new 
settlement were Dorian. Exactly a hundred and eight 
years after their own foundation the inhabitants of 


® Or, ‘ which is now outside the city.’ 
b Reading περικλυζομένη with all the MSS. 
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ΨΝΙ. driven out by Gelo, *who himself colonised the city for B.C. 
the third time *. 

6. These were the nations, Hellenic or Barbarian, who 753 

Ambition inhabited Sicily, and such was the great island on which me 


was the r 


motiveof the Athenians were determined to make war. They 
the Sicilian 


expedition, Virtuously professed that they were going to assist their 
for ween own kinsmen and their newly-acquired allies», but the 
nians foun simple truth was that they aspired to the empire of 
in the war Sicily. They were principally instigated by an embassy 
Boesta ‘and Which had come from Egesta and was urgent in re- 
The Exes- questing aid. The Egestaeans had gone to war with the 
a neighbouring city of Selinus about certain questions of 
marriage and about a disputed piece of land. The 
Selinuntians summoned the Syracusans to their assist- 
ance, and their united forces reduced the Egestaeans 
to great straits both by sea and land. The Egestaean 
envoys reminded the Athenians of the alliance which 
they had made with the Leontines under Laches in the 
former war’, and begged them to send ships to their 
relief. Their chief argument was, that if the Syracusans 
were not punished for the expulsion of the Leontines, 
but were allowed to destroy the remaining allies of the 
Athenians, and to get the whole of Sicily into their own 
hands, they would one day come with a gréat army, 
Dorians assisting Dorians, who were their kinsmen, and 
colonists assisting their Peloponnesian founders, and 
would unite in overthrowing Athens herself. Such being 
the danger, the Athenians would be wise in combining 
with the allies who were still left to them in Sicily 
against the Syracusans, especially since the Egestaeans 
would themselves provide money sufficient for the war. 
These arguments were constantly repeated in the ears of 
the Athenian assembly by the Egestaeans and their 
partisans ; at length the people passed a vote that they 
@ Or, adopting the conjecture Γελώων : ‘and the city was colonised 
for the third time by the inhabitants of Gela.’ This accords with 

the statement of Diodorus, xi. 76. 


» The Camarinaeans and Agrigentines, v. 4 fin., and some of the 
Sicels, iii, 103 init., 115 init. © Cp. ili. 86. 
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VI. Athens. The Athenians called an assembly, and when BC. 


convoxe an they heard both from their own and from the Egestaean 


which de envoys, amongst other inviting but untrue statements, 
fveurof that there was abundance of money lying ready in the 
Ara second temples and in the treasury of Egesta ᾿ they passed a 
assembly, vote that sixty ships should be sent to Sicily; Alcibiades 
the purpose the son of Cleinias, Nicias the son of Niceratus, and La- 
supplies. machus the son of Xenophanes were appointed com- 
Nicias stl’, manders. They were told to assist Egesta against Seli- 


todeter_ nus; if this did not demand all their military strength 

going towar they were empowered to restore the Leontines, and 

“ee generally to further in such manner as they deemed 

best the Athenian interest in Sicily. Five days after- 

wards another assembly was called to consider what 

steps should be taken for the immediate equipment of 

the expedition, and to vote any additional supplies 

which the generals might require. Nicias, who had 

been appointed general against his will, thought that 

the people had come to a wrong conclusion, and that 

upon slight and flimsy grounds they were aspiring to 

the conquest of Sicily, which was no easy task. So, 

being desirous of diverting the Athenians from their 

purpose, he came forward and admonished them in the 
following terms :— 

9. ‘I know that we are assembled here to discuss the 

I must say preparations which are required for our expedition to 

lieve tobe Sicily, but in my judgment it is still a question whether 


Thirweeis We ought to go thither at all; we should not be hasty 


impotic in determining a matter of so much importance, or allow 
timed. ourselves to rush into an impolitic war at the instigation 


of foreigners. Yet to me personally war brings honour; 
and I am as careless as any man about my own life: 
not that I think the worse of a citizen who takes a little 
thought about his life or his property, for I believe that 
the sense of a man’s own interest will quicken his in- 
terest in the prosperity of the state. But I have never 
been induced by the love of reputation to say a single 
a Cp. vi. 46. 


9 


VI. 


11. 


Sicily, even 
if con- 
quered, 
cannot be 
retained. 


The Si- 
cilians, if 
they were 
united, 
would not 
help Sparta 
to make war 
upon you, 
because 
they would 
fear that a 
united Hel- 
las might 
make war 
upon them, 
The less an 
enemy is 
known, the 
more he is 


Familiarity 
makes you 
despise the 
Lacedae- 
monians, 
but they 
are biding 
their time. 
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wrongs of our allies the Egestaeans, while we still defer Rc. 


the punishment of our revolted subjects, whose offences 
are of long standing. | 

‘And yet if we subdue the Chalcidian rebels we may 
retain our hold on them; but Sicily is a populous and 
distant country, over which, even if we are victorious, we 
shall hardly be able to maintain our dominion. And 
how foolish is it to select for attack a land which no 
conquest can secure, while he who fails to conquer will 
not be where he was before! 

‘I should say that the Sicilians are not dangerous to 
you,—certainly not in their present condition, and they 
would be even less so if they were to fall under the sway 
of the Syracusans (and this is the prospect with which 
the Egestaeans would fain scare you). At present indi- 
viduals might cross the sea out of friendship for the 
Lacedaemonians; but if the states of Sicily were all 
united in one empire they would not be likely to make 
war upon another empire. For whatever chance they 
may have of overthrowing us if they unite with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, there will be the same chance of their being 
overthrown themselves if the Peloponnesians and Athe- 
nians are ever united against {πε δ, The Hellenes in 
Sicily will dread us most if we never come; in a less 
degree if we display our strength and speedily depart; 
but if any disaster occur, they will despise us and be 
ready enough to join the enemies who are attacking us 
here. We all know that men have the greatest respect 
for that which is farthest off, and for that of which the 
reputation has been least tested; and this, Athenians, 
you may verify by your own experience. There was a 
time when you feared the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies, but now you have got the better of them, and 
because your first fears have not been realised you 
despise them, and even hope to conquer Sicily. But 
you ought not to be elated at the chance mishaps of 
your enemies; before you can be confident you should 

® Cp. viii. 46. 
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VI. citizens. If any of you should be placed next one of his at 
They will supporters, I would not have him ashamed, or afraid, of 
youwith being thought a coward if he does not vote for war. Do 


cowardice, . ἢ . . 
but never. not, like them, entertain a desperate craving for things 


mind that. out of your reach; you know that by prevision many 
interfere in successes are gained, but few or none. by mere greed. 
let the On behalf of our country, now on the brink of the 
Egestacans ° 
fight their greatest danger which she has ever known, I entreat you 
own battles. to hold up your hands against them. Do not interfere 
with the boundaries which divide us from Sicily. I mean 
the Ionian gulf which parts us if we sail along the coast, 
the Sicilian sea if we sail through the open water; these 
are quite satisfactory. The Sicilians have their own 
country; let them manage their own concerns. And let 
the Egestaeans in particular be informed that, having 
originally gone to war with the Selinuntians on their own 
account, they must make peace on their own account. 
Let us have no more allies such as ours have too often 
been, whom we are expected to assist when they are in 
misfortune, but to whom we ourselves when in need may 
look in vain. 
14. ‘And you, Prytanis, as you wish to be a good citizen, 
The Pry- and believe that the welfare of the state is entrusted to 


tanis need 


not fear to you, put my proposal to the vote, and lay the question 
you once once more before the Athenians. If you hesitate, re- 


more the : * 
uestion of Member that in the presence of so many witnesses there 


ition ec, C22 be no question of breaking the law, and that you will 


e the physician of the state at the critical moment. 
The first duty of the good magistrate is to do the very 
best which he can for his country, or, at least, to do her 
no harm which he can avoid.’ 
15. Such were the words of Nicias. Most of the Athe- 


The Athe- nians who came forward to speak were in favour of war, 
reuse 


torescind and reluctant to rescind the vote which had been already 


the former 


vote. passed, although a few took the other side. The most 

strong ὧδ enthusiastic supporter of the expedition was Alcibiades 

Yeveriesenied the son of Cleinias ; he was determined to oppose Nicias, 
es, . .,. e 

who wants who was always his political enemy and had just now 


VI. 


I 7. 
And now 
abide by 
your in- 
tention. 
There is 
nothing to 
fear in 
Sicily. 
The Sici- 
lians are a 
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argument of our strength. There is some use in the 
folly of a man who at his own cost benefits not only 
himself, but the state. And where is the injustice, if I 
or any one who feels his own superiority to another re- 
fuses to be on a level with hime The unfortunate keep 
their misfortunes to themselves. We do not expect to be 
recognised by our acquaintance when we are down in the 
world; and on the same principle why should any one 
complain when treated with disdain by the more fortu- 
nate? He who would have proper respect shown to him 
should himself show it towards others. I know that men 
of this lofty spirit, and all who have been in any way 
illustrious, are hated while they are alive, by their equals 
especially, and in a lesser degree by others who have to 
do with them ; but that they leave behind them to after- 
ages a reputation which leads even those who are not of 
their family to claim kindred with them, and that they 
are the glory of their country, which regards them, not as 
aliens or as evil-doers, but as her own children, of whose 
character she is proud. These are my own aspirations, 
and this is the reason why my private life is assailed; 
but let me ask you, whether in the management of 
public affairs any man surpasses me. Did I not, with- 
out involving you in any great danger or expense, 
combine the most powerful states of Peloponnesus 
against the Lacedaemonians, whom I compelled to stake 
at Mantinea all that they had upon the fortune of one 
day ὃ and even to this hour, although they were victo- 
rious in the battle, they have hardly recovered courage. 
‘These were the achievements of my youth, and of 
what is supposed to be my monstrous folly; thus did 1 
by winning words conciliate the Peloponnesian powers, 
and my heartiness made them believe in me and follow 
me. And now do not be afraid* of me because I am 
young, but while I am in the flower of my days and 
Nicias enjoys the reputation of success, use the services 
® Adopting the conjecture πεφόβησθε, and placing a full stop after 


ἂν 
ἐπέεισε. 
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VI. cannot hurt us, for we shall leave behind us a navy 

equal to theirs. 

18. ‘What reason can we give to ourselves for hesitation ? 
Why then what excuse can we make to our allies for denying 
hesitate ? . - 
Foran them aid? We have sworn to them, and have no right 
power the to argue that they never assisted us*. In seeking their 
tre policy alliance we did not intend that they should come and 


is to attack. help us here, but that they should harass our enemies 
We cannot 


lose, and in Sicily, and prevent them from coming hither. Like 
hall . : ᾿ a 

probably all other imperial powers, we have acquired our dominion 
ome Md e e 

pce of DY Our readiness to assist any one, whether Barbarian or 


Hells. 2 Hellene, who may have invoked our aid. If we are all 
At youn 


and old act to sit and do nothing, or to draw distinctions of race 
togemer when our help is requested, we shall add little to our 
avow the , empire, and run a great risk of losing it altogether. For 
from want mankind do not await the attack of a superior power, 
of energy. ck . . 
they anticipate it. We cannot cut down an empire as 
we might a household; but having once gained ouf 
present position, we must keep a firm hold upon some, 
and contrive occasion against others; for if we are not 
rulers we shall be subjects. You cannot afford to regard 
inaction in the same light as others might, unless you 
impose a corresponding restriction on your policy. 
Convinced then that we shall be most likely to in- 
crease our power here if we attack our enemies there, 
let us sail. We shall humble the pride of the Pelopon- 
nesians when they see that, scorning the delights of 
repose, we have attacked Sicily. By the help of our 
acquisitions there, we shall probably become masters of 
all Hellas; at any rate we shall injure the Syracusans, 
and at the same time benefit ourselves and our allies. 
Whether we succeed and remain or depart, in either 
case our navy will ensure our safety; for at sea we shall 
be more than a match for all Sicily. Nicias must not 
divert you from your purpose by preaching indolence, 
and by trying to set the young against the old; rather 
in your accustomed order, old and young taking counsel 


® Cp. iv. 61 med, 
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VI. οιυζ allies because they are the kinsmen of the Leontines), 8c 
there are seven other cities fully provided with means Ὁ 
of warfare similar to our own, especially Selinus and 
Syracuse, the cities against which our expedition 1s 
particularly directed. For they have,numerous hoplites, 
archers, and javelin-men, and they have many triremes 
which their large population will enable them to man; 
besides their private wealth, they have the treasures of 
the Selinuntian temples ; and the Syracusans receive a 
tribute which has been paid them from time imme- 
morial by certain barbarian tribes. Moreover, they have 
a numerous cavalry, and grow their own corn instead of 
importing it: in the two last respects they have a great 
advantage over us. 

21. ‘ Against such a power more is needed than an in- 

Andwe significant force of marines; if we mean to do justice 


with'us a to our design "we must embark a multitude of infantry; 
pana neither must we allow ourselves to be kept within our 
of hoplites, lines by the numbers of their cavalry*. For what if the 
not am - Sicilians in terror combine against us, and we make no 


javelin-men friends except the Egestaeans who can furnish us with 
and archers 


for we shall horsemen capable of opposing theirs? To be driven 
be in a from the island or to send for reinforcements, because 
county. we were wanting in forethought at first, would be dis- 
graceful. We must take a powerful armament with us 
from home, in the full knowledge that we are going toa 
distant land, and that the expedition will be® of a kind 
very different from any which you have hitherto made 
among your subjects against some enemy in this part 
of the world, yourselves the allies of others. Here a 
friendly country is always near, and you can easily 
obtain supplies. There * you will be dependent on a 
country° which is entirely strange to you, and whence 
® Or, ‘and not to be kept within our lines by the numbers of 
their cavalry, we must embark a multitude of infantry.’ 
Ὁ Reading orparevodpevos and ἀπαρτήσοντες. 


¢ Or, ‘you will be removed to a country;’ or, reading with 


Bekker ἀπαρτήσαντες, ‘you will find yourselves dependent on,” or 
‘will have been removed to a country.’ 
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can be sent hither. 


‘I say, therefore, that we must take with us a large 


. during the four winter months hardly even a message VI. 


22. 


heavy-armed force both of Athenians and of allies, Food must 


whether our own subjects or any Peloponnesians whom 


enemy's cavalry. Our naval superiority must be over- 
whelming, that we may not only be able to fight, but 
may have no difficulty in bringing in supplies. And 
there is the food carried from home, such as wheat and 
parched barley, which will have to be conveyed in 
merchant-vessels ; we must also have bakers, drafted in 
a certain proportion from each mill, who will receive pay, 
but will be forced to serve, in order that, if we should be 
detained by a calm, the army may not want food ; for it 
is not every city that will be able to receive so large a 
force as ours. We must make our preparations as com- 
plete as possible, and not be at the mercy of others; 
above all, we must take out with us as much money 
as we can ; for as to the supplies of the Egestaeans which 
are said to be awaiting us, we had better assume that 
they are imaginary. | 

‘Even supposing we leave Athens with a force of our 
own, not merely equal to that of the enemy, but in every 
way superior, except indeed as regards the number of 
hoplites which they can put into the field, for in that 
respect equality is impossible, still it will be no easy task 
to conquer Sicily, or indeed to preserve ourselves. You 
ought to consider that we are like men going to found a 
city in a land of strangers and enemies, who on the very 
day of their disembarkation must have command of the 
country; for if they meet with a disaster they will have no 
friends. And this is what I fear. We shall have much 
dnee of prudence; still more of good-fortune (and who 


can guarantee this to mortals?). Wherefore I would trust 


® Cp. vi. 29 med. 
b Cp. vi. 43 med.; vii. 57 fin. 


rought 
from home, 


we can persuade® or attract by pay” to our service ; also 2", 
plenty of archers and javelin-men to act against the 


we 


supplies 


from else- 


where. 


23. 


We must 


leave no- 


thing to 
chance. 


t have 
the com- 
mand of the 
sea that we 
may be able 
to procure 
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VI. myself and the expedition as little as possible to accident, Βί 
. . . a 
and would not sail until I had taken such precautions as - 
will be likely to ensure our safety. This I conceive to 
be the course which is the most prudent for the whole 
state, and, for us who are sent upon the expedition, a 
security against danger. If any one thinks otherwise, 
to him I resign the command.’ 

24. These were the words of Nicias. He meant either to 
The Athe- deter the Athenians by bringing home to them the 
notdeterred vastness of the undertaking. or to provide as far as 
by the vast he could for the safety of the expedition if he were 
quired ; the compelled to proceed. The result disappointed him. 


greater the . ἢ . : 
preparation Far from losing their enthusiasm at the disagreeable 


they are. as- prospect, they were more determined than ever; they 

τος approved of his advice, and were confident that every 
chance of danger was now removed. All alike were 
seized with a passionate desire to sail, the elder among 
them convinced that they would achieve the conquest of 
Sicily—at any rate such an armament could suffer no 
disaster; the youth were longing to see with their own 
eyes the marvels of a distant land. and were confident of 
a safe return ; the main body of the troops expected to 
receive present pay, and to conquer a country which 
would be an inexhaustible mine of pay for the future. 
The enthusiasm of the majority was so overwhelming 
that, although some disapproved, they were afraid of 
being thought unpatriotic if they voted on the other 
side, and therefore held their peace. 

25. At last an Athenian came forward, and calling upon 
Nicias gives Nicias, said that they would have no more excuses and 
sionalesti- delays; he must speak out and say what forces the 
faate ofthe people were to vote him. He replied, with some un- 
quired. = willingness, that he would prefer to consider the matter 

at leisure with his colleagues, but that, as far as he could 
see at present, they ought to have at least a hundred 
triremes of their own; of these a certain number might 


be used as transports*, and they must order more 
® Cp. ch. 31 init., 43 init. 
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VI. indeed about the Hermae, but about the mutilation of BC 
Informa- other statues which had shortly before been perpetrated > 
given about by some young men in a drunken frolic: they also said 
ohne that the mysteries were repeatedly profaned by the 
Alabiades Celebration of them in private houses, and of this im- 
and others piety they accused, among others, Alcibiades. A party 
of ¢ cele the who were jealous of his influence over the people, which 
mysteries interfered with the permanent establishment of their 
τὰ Prvate own, thinking that if they could get rid of him they 

would be supreme*, took up and exaggerated the 
charges against him, clamorously insisting that both 
the mutilation of the Hermae and the profanation of the 
mysteries were part of a conspiracy against the democracy, 
and that he was at the bottom of the whole affair. In 
proof they alleged the excesses of his ordinary life, 
which were unbecoming in the citizen of a free state. 

20. He strove then and there to clear himself of the 
He begs to charges, and also offered to be tried before he sailed 
be tri . ᾿ . 
before he (for all was now ready), in order that, if he were guilty, 
sails; but he might be punished, and if acquitted, might retain 
they will his command. He adjured his countrymen to listen 


t . . . . 
have more to no calumnies which might be propagated against 


obtaining a him in his absence; and he protested that they would 
cone: be wiser in not sending a man who had so serious an 
talis , imputation hanging over him on a command so im- 
portant. But his enemies feared that if the trial took 
place at once he would have the support of the army; 
and that the people would be lenient, "and would not 
forget that® he had induced the Argives and some 
Mantineans to join in the expedition. They therefore 
exerted themselves to postpone the trial. To this end 
they suborned fresh speakers, who proposed that he 
should sail now and not delay the expedition, but 
should return and stand his trial within a certain num- 
ber of days. Their intention was that he should be 


® Cp. ii. 65 fin. 
> Or, supplying αὐτόν with θεραπεύων : ‘being well disposed to 
him because’ etc. 
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5- recalled and tried when they had stirred upa stronger VI. 
feeling against him, which they could better do in his 
absence. So it was decided that Alcibiades should sail. 

About the middle of summer the expedition started 30. 
for Sicily. Orders had been previously given to most Conflict of 


of the allies, to the corn-ships, the smaller craft, and among the 


generally to the vessels in attendance on the arma- Athenians 
ment, that they should muster at Corcyra, whence the moment of 
whole fleet was to strike across the Ionian gulf to the 
promontory of Iapygia. Early inthe morning of the day 
appointed for their departure, the Athenians and such 
of their allies as had already joined them went down 
to the Piraeus and began to man the ships. The entire 
population of Athens accompanied them, citizens and 
strangers alike. The citizens came to take farewell, one 
of an acquaintance, another of a kinsman, another of 
a son; the crowd as they passed along were full of 
hope and full of tears; hope of conquering Sicily, tears 
because they doubted whether they would ever see their 
friends again, when they thought of the long voyage 
on which they were sending them. At the moment 
of parting the danger was nearer; and terrors which 
had never occurred to them when they were voting the 
expedition now entered into their souls. Nevertheless 
their spirits revived at the sight of the armament in 
all its strength and of the abundant provision which 
they had made. The strangers and the rest of the 
multitude came out of curiosity, desiring to witness an 
enterprise of which the greatness exceeded belief. 

No armament so magnificent or costly had ever been 31. 
sent out by any single Hellenic power, though in mere Beauty and 

. precision 

number of ships and hoplites that which sailed to Epi- of the 
daurus under Pericles and afterwards under Hagnon to armament. 
Potidaea* was not inferior. For that expedition consisted Poort 4 
of a hundred Athenian and fifty Chian and Lesbian with it. 
triremes, conveying four thousand hoplites all Athenian 
citizens, three hundred cavalry, and a multitude of 


3 Cp. ii. 56, 58. 
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allied troops. Still the voyage was short and the equip- BI 
ments were poor, whereas this expedition was intended 
to be long absent, and was thoroughly provided both 
for sea and land service, wherever its presence might 
be required. On the fleet the greatest pains and 
expense had been lavished by the trierarchs and the 
state. The public treasury gave a drachma® a day to 
each sailor, and furnished empty hulls for sixty swift 
sailing vessels, and for forty transports carrying hoplites. 
All these were manned with the best crews which could 
be obtained. The trierarchs, besides the pay given by 
the state, added somewhat more out of their own means 
to the wages of the upper ranks of rowers and of >the 
petty officers®, The figure-heads and other fittings 
provided by them were of the most costly description. 
Every one strove to the utmost that his own ship 
might excel both in beauty and swiftness. The infantry 
had been well selected and the lists carefully made 
up. There was the keenest rivalry among the soldiers 
in the matter of arms and personal equipment. And 
while at home the Athenians were thus competing with 
one another in the performance of their several duties, 
to the rest of Hellas the expedition seemed to be 8 
grand display of their power and greatness, rather than 
a preparation for war. If any one had reckoned up 
the whole expenditure (1) of the state, (2) of individual 
soldiers and others, including in the first not only what 
the city had already laid out, but what was entrusted to 
the generals, and in the second what either at the time 
or afterwards private persons spent upon their outfit, 
or the trierarchs upon their ships, the provision for the 
long voyage which every one may be supposed to have 
carried with him over and above his public pay, and 
what soldiers or traders may have taken for purposes 
of exchange, he would have found that altogether an 


8 οἷα. 
b Others translate ‘the crews generally,’ or ‘the soldiers’ 


servants.’ 
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VI. pains. Yet, when the city is in danger, fear shall not BC 
yhem. stop my mouth; for I am convinced in my own mind 
you are 


prepared that I have better information than anybody. The 


there is . : . 
nothing Athenians, wonder as you may, are coming against us 
Sicily vill with a great fleet and army; they profess to be assist- 
ara «ing their Egestaean allies and to be restoring the 
them; and Leontines. But the truth is that they covet Sicily, and 
editions especially our city. They think that, if they can conquer 
to good, US, they will easily conquer the rest. They will soon 
be here, and you must consider how with your present 
resources you can make the most successful defence. 
You should not let them take you by surprise because 
you despise them, or neglect the whole matter because 
you will not believe that they are coming at all. But 
to him who is not of this unbelieving temper I say:— 
And do not you be dismayed at their audacity and 
power. They cannot do more harm to us than we can 
do to them; the very greatness of their armament may 
be an advantage to us; it will have a good effect on 
the other Sicilians, who will be alarmed, and in their 
terror will be the more ready to assist us. Then, again, 
if in the end we overpower them, or at any rate drive 
them away baffled, for I have not the slightest fear of 
their accomplishing their purpose, we shall have achieved 
anoble triumph. And of this I havea good hope. Rarely 
have great expeditions, whether Hellenic or Barbarian, 
when sent far from home, met with success. They are 
not more numerous than the inhabitants and their neigh- 
bours, who all combine through fear; and if owing to 
scarcity of supplies in a foreign land they miscarry, al- 
though their ruin may be chiefly due to themselves, they 
confer glory on those whom they meant to overthrow. 
The greatness of these very Athenians was based on 
the utter and unexpected ruin of the Persians*, who 
were always supposed to have directed their expedition 
against Athens. And I think that such a destiny may 
very likely be reserved for us. 


® Cp. i. 69 fin. 
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415. ' *Let us take courage then, and put ourselves into α VI. 
"state of defence ; let us also send envoys to the Sicels, 44. 
and, while we make sure of our old allies, endeavour to Let us 


gain new ones. We will despatch envoys to the rest of our οἷά, 


Sicily, and point out that the danger is common to all ; $ and make 
we will also send to the Italian cities in the hope that τῶν onc 
they may either join us, or at any rate refuse to receive tain help 
the Athenians. And I think that we should send to rest of 
the Carthaginians; the idea of an Athenian attack is Carthage 
no novelty to them; they are always living in appre- macedae 
hension of it. They will probably feel that if they leave Corinth, 
us to our fate, the trouble may reach themselves, and would take 
thercfore they may be inclined in some way or other, yon would 
secretly, if not openly, to assist us, If willing to help, 80.2n¢ | 
of all existing states they are the best able; for they fttenians 
have abundance of gold and silver, and these make war, We should 
like other things, go smoothly. Let us also send to the γεν Ἱἰκεῖν 
Lacedaemonians and Corinthians and entreat them to them, and 
come to our aid speedily, and at the same time to revive did ig mt 
the warin Hellas. I have a plan which in my judgment should still 
is the best suited to the present emergency, although it ἐμιρατταββ 
is the last which you in your habitual indolence will [hey msht 
readily embrace*. Let me tell you what it is. If all the dismayed 
Sicilian Greeks, or at least if we and as many as will boldness 
join us, taking two months’ provisions, would put out to on the ox 
sea with all our available ships and meet the Athenians ΡΟ οι. 
at Tarentum and the promontory of Iapygia, thereby 
proving to them that before they fight for Sicily they 
must fight for the passage of the Ionian Sea, we should 
strike a panic into them. They would then reflect that 
at Tarentum (which receives us), we, the advanced guard 
of Sicily, are among friends, and go forth from a friendly 
country, and that the sea is a large place not easy to 
traverse with so great an armament as theirs. They 
would know that after a long voyage their ships will be 
unable to keep in line, and coming up slowly and few 
at a time will be at our mercy. On the other hand, if 

a Cp. i. 143 fin. 

Ff 
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they lighten their vessels and meet us in a compact BC, 
body with the swifter part of their fleet, they may have Ol. 94 
to use oars, and then we shall attack them when they 
are exhausted. Or if we prefer not to fight, we can retire 
again to Tarentum. Having come over with slender 
supplies and prepared for a naval engagement, they will 
not know what to do on these desolate coasts. If they 
remain we can blockade them; if they attempt to sail 
onwards they will cut themselves off from the rest of 
their armament, and will be discouraged ; for they will 
be far from certain whether the cities of Italy and Sicily 
will receivethem. In my opinion the anticipation of these 
difficulties will hamper them to such a degree, that they 
will never leave Corcyra. While they are holding con- 
sultations, and sending out spies to discover our number 
and exact position, they will find themselves driven into 
winter ; or in dismay at the unexpected opposition, they 
may very likely break up the expedition; especially if, 
as 1 am informed, the most experienced of their generals 
has taken the command against his will, and would 
gladly make any considerable demonstration on our part 
an excuse for retreating. I am quite sure that rumour 
will exaggerate our strength. The minds of men are 
apt to be swayed by what they hear; and they are most 
afraid of those who commence an attack, or who at any 
rate show to the aggressor betimes that he will meet 
.with resistance; for then they reflect that the risk is 
equally divided. And so it will be with the Athenians. 
They are now attacking us because they do not believe 
that we shall defend ourselves, and in this opinion they 
are justified by our refusal to join with the Lacedae- 
monians in putting them down. But, if they see *us 
enterprising almost to rashness*, they will be more dis- 
mayed at our unexpected resistance than at our real 
power. Take my advice; if possible, resolve on this 
bold step, but if not, adopt other measures of defence as 


® Or, ‘that they were mistaken, and that we boldly venture,’ etc. 
Cp. ii. 89 med. 
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VI. they have already on thetr hands is far from settled, and B¢ 
will they go out of their way to bring upon themselves ἢ 
another as creat? In my opinion they are only too 
clad that we are not attacking them, considering the 
number and power of our states. 

37° * Even if the rumour of their coming should tam oat 

Sy xi t0 be true. I am sure that Sicily is more able than 
amunt ὃς Peloponnesus to maintain a great war. The whole siaad 


the Ache 
euzs: ani ts better supplied in every way, and cur own cty Κα 


Smavawe, hersele tar mere than a match for the army whack ts 
poe said to be threateninz us; ave. and for another as great 
wtcmer | Rew at they wil not brias cawairy with them, aad 
Seams. «wi. ind more here. excent the few horsemen winch they 
τοῖν frocure from Eset. They canst provide a force 
ef booktes equal to cars’, ioe thew have to cross: the 
sca: and to come δ΄. thts Gstaace. FS ocly with sitios aad 
witht ao trewos ὡς πῖον week’ be wees eamosk® | 
Mew foc thet an acmamect wikh i: Grected 2cames 
SO great 2 Siw 28 τε wil recctre imomese sopnhes® 
Naw. TP vectors τὸ assert that 3 sdev came kither. harem: 
22 ther ccommans encdher Cty Sas ope oc bomier as 
ἦστε: δὲ Syrverose. 238 ote ἐ thee sie anc camry an 
War 2: τος as Som thence ther woes S20 Se destrewed 
to acaes: Dow mack more whee the wosde coum will 
he ther memr ome Σεῖς wil coms. and when ther 
roast peck thes coms the moment they are ant of ther 
Shims. ani wi. Revs nothing dct ther wretched hots 
ani meas Soponss heme peevemss br aur cavalry 
trom aStvencong ter hewomé ther Enes? Indeed I hardly 
shirk chit cher wil efect ἃ lenSine at all So far supe- 
or, 7 mow ΣΟ ΠΊΣΩΣ. ase aor faroes to thers. 


gs. ~The Acthsonizns I τορος. know ΣΙ that 1 am tellme 
TR ame wau ani ὡς nit ΤΌΣΕΣ ts throw zwar what ther have 
Taam ar’ , 


τσ. to Lam prettw sus af chat Rim some αἱ aur people 


* On. τὸ τι me. 

 PMiaome s. comme. aftem edfowras. omeEtme the comma after aa 
anc taking uw we, .. cuurfpen. S τ narenthess. 

f On τὸ τὶ πιδῶ. 
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VI. oligarchy of a part; secondly, that the rich are the best BC. 
whilean guardians of the public purse, the wise the best coun- ™ 9 
takes all sellors, and the many, when they have heard a matter 
ἀρὰ τῆνος discussed, the best judges*; and that each and all of 
their f these classes have in a democracy equal privileges. 
share ofthe Whereas an oligarchy, while giving the people the full 

share of danger, not merely takes too much of the good 
things, but absolutely monopolises them. And this is 
what the powerful among you and the young would like 
to have, and what in a great city they will never obtain. 

40. ‘O most senseless of men, for such you are indeed 
fyonae if you do not see the mischief of your own schemes; 
not knaves. never in all my experience have I known such blindness 
neverbe among Hellenes, or such wickedness if you have your 
imposed eyes open to what you are doing. Yet even now learn 
you. if you are stupid, repent if you are guilty; and let your 

aim be the welfare of the whole country. Remember 
that the good among you will have an equal or larger 
share in the government of it than the people’; while if 
you want more you will most likely lose all. Away 
with these reports; we know ail about them, and are 
determined to suppress them. Let the Athenians come, 
and Syracuse will repel her enemies in ἃ manner worthy 
of herself ; we have generals who will look to the matter. 
But if. as I suspect, none of your tales are true, the 
state ts not going to be deceived, and will not m a 
moment of panic admit you to power, or impose upon 
her own neck the yoke of slavery. She will take the 
matter into her own hands, and when she gives judgment 
will reckon words to be equally criminal with actions. 
She will not be talked out of her liberty by you, but will 
do her utmost to preserve it ; she will be on her guard, 
and will put you down with a strong hand.’ 
Thus spoke Athenagoras. Whereupon one of the 
One of the cenerals rose, and suffering no one else to come forward, 
Seoreca: cates Closed the discussion himself in the folowing words — 
ex of << There is little wisdom in exchanging abuse or in 
δ Cp. ii. 40 med. > Cp. it 37 init. 
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four hun. <ithenian citizens. The remainder of the hoplites were 
dred and furnished by the allies, mostly by the subject states ; 
ers, but five hundred came from Argos, besides two hundred 
hundred and fifty Mantinean and other mercenaries. The archers 
neers were in all four hundred and eighty, of whom eighty were 
and twenty Cretans. There were seven hundred Rhodian slingers, 
light- a hundred and twenty light-armed Megarians who were 


thirty’ exiles*, and one horse transport which conveyed thirty 


horsemen. horsemen and horses. 


44. Such were the forces with which the first expedition 
The fleet 


sncludegd crossed the sea. For the transport of provisions thirty 


thirty mer- merchant-ships, which also conveyed bakers, masons, 
chant-ships 


and a hun: carpenters, and tools such as are required in sieges, were 
vessels, included in the armament. It was likewise attended by 
howe a hundred small vessels ; these, as well as the merchant- 
they are vessels, were pressed into the service. Other merchant- 
admittance vessels and lesser craft in great numbers followed of their 
city, but are own accord for purposes of trade. The whole fleet now 
oie pro struck across the Ionian sea from Corcyra. They arrived 
veionsand at the promontory of Iapygia and at Tarentum, cach 
anchor. Ship taking ifs own course, and passed along the coast of 


Italy. The Italian cities did not admit them within their 


walls, or open a market to them, but allowed them: 


water and anchorage ; Tarentum and Locri refused even: 
these. At length they rcached Rhegium, the extreme 
point of Italy, where the fleet reunited. As they were 
not received within the walls they encampcd outside the 
city at the temple of Artemis ; there they were provided 
by the inhabitants with a market, and drawing up their 
ships on shore they took a rest. They held a conference 
with the Rhegians, and pressed them, being Chalcidians 
themselves, to aid their Chalcidian kinsmen the Leon- 
tincs. But the Rhegians replied that they would be 
ncutral, and would only act in accordance with the 
decision of all the Italian Greeks. The Athenian com- 
manders now began to consider how thcy could best 
® Cp. iv. 74. 


VI. served as marines were of the fourth and lowest class of BC. 
9 
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VI. also gave private entertainments to the crews of the B.c., 
triremes: on each of these occasions they produced, as Ὁ 
their own, drinking-vessels of gold and silver not only 
collected in Egesta itself, but borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring towns, Phoenician as well as Hellenic. All of . 
them exhibiting much the same vessels and making 
everywhere a great display, the sailors were amazed, 
and on their arrival at Athens told every one what heaps 
of wealth they had seen. When the news spread that 
the Egestaeans had not got the money, great was the 
unpopularity incurred throughout the army by these 
men, who having been first imposed upon themselves. 
had been instrumental in imposing upon others. 

47. The generals now held a council of war. Nicias was. 
Opinions of opinion that they should sail with the whole fleet 
generals. against Selinus, which was their main errand: if the 
would sail l-gestaeans provided pay for all their forces, they would 
‘imus, Shape their course accordingly; if not, they would de-- 
ἜΤΟΣ mand maintenance for sixty ships, the number which the 
po. ο ppestacans had requested *, and remain on the spot until 
decking. they had brought the Selinuntians to terms either by 
of hens, force or by negotiation. They would then pass along 
he would the coast before the eyes of the other cities and display 
home. the visible power of Athens, while they proved at the 

same time her zeal in the cause of her friends and allies ; 
after this they would return home, unless a speedy way 
of relieving the Leontines or obtaining support from 
some of the other cities should unexpectedly present 
itself. But they should not throw away their own 
resources and imperil the safety of Athens. : 

48. Alcibiades urged that it would be a disgrace to have 

Alcibiades gone forth with so great an armament and to return 


would do 


more ; without achieving anything. They should send envoys 
neck t both to every city of Sicily, with the exception of Selinus 


Srase'* and Syracuse; they should also negotiate with the Sicels, 


first gaining making friends of the independent tribes, and persuading 
other the rest to revolt from the Syracusans. They would 


® Cp. vi. 8 init. 
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VI. thither from Syracuse and anchoring in the harbour °. 
The place was deserted, and was not far distant from 
Syracuse either by land or by sea. 

50. ᾿ Lamachus having thus spoken nevertheless gave his 
The plan of own voice for the proposal of Alcibiades. Whereupon 
is pursued, Alcibiades sailed across in his admiral’s ship to Messené 
aa ait and proposed an alliance to the inhabitants. He failed 
Ewvoy to. tO convince them, for they refused to receive the Athe- 


Messené, nians into the city, although they offered to open a 


admitted. market for them outside the walls. So he sailed back 
nian foree to Rhegium. The generals at once manned sixty ships, 
is Tete selecting the crews indifferently out of the entire fleet, 


but ex- - ον 
δα ex, and taking the necessary provisions coasted along to 


Catana. Naxos; they left the rest of the army and one of them- 
tose selves at Rhegium. The Naxians received them into 
their city, and they sailed on to Catana; but the Cata- 

naeans, having a Syracusan party within their walls, 

denied admission to them; so they moved to the river 

Terias and there encamped. On the following day they 

went on to Syracuse in long file with all their ships, except 

ten, which they had sent forward to sail into the great 

harbour and see whether there was any fleet launched. 

On their approaching the city a herald was to proclaim 

from the decks that the Athenians had come to restore 

their allies and kinsmen the Leontines to their homes, 

and that therefore any Leontines who were in Syracuse 

should regard the Athenians as their friends and bene- 

factors, and join them without fear. When the pro- 
clamation had been made, and the fleet had taken a 

survey of the city, and harbours, and of the ground 

which was to be the scene-of operations, they sailed 

back to Catana. | 

51. The Catanaeans now held an assembly, and although 
ahey return they still refused to receive the army, they told the 


where the generals to come in and say what they had to say. 
soldiers find 


away in While Alcibiades was speaking and the people of the 


Poppo; or, following the MSS. and reading ἐφορμηθέντας : * there 
taking up a secure position and thence attacking Syracuse.’ 


B.C. 
OL 9 
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VI. the character of the informers, but in their suspicioas BC 
Vertue mood listened to all manner of statements, and seized 9 
πον of and imprisoned some of the most respectable citizens 


wate an the evidence of wretches; they thought it better to 
aift the matter and discover the truth; and they would 
not allow even a man of good character against whom 
an accusation was brought to escape without a thorough 
lnvestization, merely because the informer was a rogue. 
Kor the people, who had heard by tradition that the 
tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons ended in great op- 
pression, and knew moreover that their power was 
everthrown, not by Harmodius or any efforts of their 
ewn, but by the Lacedaemonians, were in a state of 
incussant fear and suspicion. 

54. Now the attempt of Artstogiten and Harmedius arose 
ye he out of a love adair, which I will narrate at length : and 
bate θ᾿ the narrative will show that the Athemuns themselves 
Spyies give guite 22 imsccurate account οἵ ther own tyrasts, 


Man δ ΟΣ. . . ς . . 
ΩΣ uno, et οὗ the incident in question, and kmow ao oruore thaz 


Fheeesiue other Heoiemes >. Pisistratus died at am advances age ac 
antes tk wosester of the tyraamy, and them. mot, as cs dee” 
War ue Coat Cpintoa, Hipparchus, Sut Hipp .wi was 

Nee nket, U8 siest of Bis sums! succeeded τὸ Bis gewer—Har ac 


iw eo undlus was in tae dower of youth, amd Acstogttom, a 
NAD bce of τὴς auccie Gass Qecamre us ‘over. Hip 


“δ. chai 


ees an  partus ume 2 aftempt Ὁ Jain “te affections af 
aw as ee . . es ee . ec 
viene ται πος, Duc le weuid aut listen Ὁ Jim. um mid 


wewse OS Acstogrtea, ἔς "acter was aaturauly cormentet ὡς che 
ee SSR σας, Saar Epparctus: Wau τὰς pewerrul 
eee ΩΣ Ce ὁ νυ, BC ome Cumme: sect x alot 
See eer πα a τὰκ SVC amyne Ὃς tte overthrow of che 
ee ων,  Mcaguiwitude Si pparcius mae invGier temper 

WoW te Aer Sco) ON tereupum Je ieeerminest 

Re seed Ww ane aty vomemo <6, Mur oo gut 


“CLS ἢ τοῦς SEE uae? TE τὸ “mene 
SON “fem. Σςς 7 Ie oom 


Ncewiiig, το wit οἱ διε MASS. or. -~aiing -weee, Ἢ cae 
μενον thesste ΔλεΣ . 
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Ἧ1. be the Gléest. Moreover. his name is inscribed 5 on the Β' 
teri: Column ® immediately after his tather's; this again 
is ὁ presumption that he was his eidest son and suc- 
cocced Lim. I think too that Hippias would have 
ΤΠ Δ a ci®culty in seizing the tyranny if Hipparchus 
hzc been tyrant at the time of his death and he had 
trici to step into his place. As it was, owing to the 
habitual dread which he had inspired in the citizens, 
and the strict discipline which he maintained among 
his body-guard, he held the government with the most 
perfect sccurity and without the least difficulty. Nor 
did he bchave at all like a younger brother, who would 
not have known what to do because he had not been 
regularly uscd to command». Yet Hipparchus by 
rcason of his violent end became famous, and obtained 
in after ages the reputation of having been the tyrant. 

56. When Hipparchus found his advances repelled by 

‘She rest of HJarmodius he carried out his intention of insulting him. 
there!’ There was a young sister of his whom Hipparchus and 
ynue his fricnds first invited to come and carry a sacred 
tae baskct in a procession, and then rejected her, declaring 
that she had never been invited by them at all because 
she was unworthy. At this Harmodius was very angry, 
and Aristogiton, for his sake, more angry still. They and 
the other conspirators had already laid their prepara- 
tions, but were waiting for the festival of the great 
Panathenaca, when the citizens who took part in the 
procession assembled in arms; for to wear arms on any 
othcr day would have aroused suspicion. Harmodius 
and Aristogiton were to begin the attack, and the rest 
were immediately to join in, and engage with the guards. 
The plot had been communicated to a few only, the 
better to avoid detection ; but they hoped that, however 


® Or, reading with nearly all the MSS. ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ στήλῃ: ‘on the 
front part of the column.’ But the words can hardly bear this 
meaning. The word πρώτῃ is probably derived from πρῶτος which 
follows. 

' Or, giving a more precise sense to ξυνεχῶς: ‘because he had 
succeeded to the command and not been used to it.’ 
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14. few struck the blow, the crowd who would be armed, VI. 


' 


‘although not in the secret, would at once rise and assist 


in the recovery of their own liberties. 
The day of the festival arrived, and Hippias went out 
of the city to the place called the Ceramicus, where he Harmodius 
and Aris- 
was occupied with his guards in marshalling the pro- togiton, 
cession. Harmodius and Aristogiton, who were ready that they 
with their daggers, stepped forward to do the deed. But heaved 
seeing one of the conspirators in familiar conversation leave Hip- 
with Hippias, who was readily accessible to all, they fall upon 
took alarm and imagined that they had been betrayed, GiPP*™ 
and were on the point of being seized. Wheretpon they The man- 
ner of his 
determined to take their revenge first on the man who and nd their 
had outraged them and was the cause of their desperate 


attempt. So they rushed, just as they were, within the 


gates. They found Hipparchus near the Leocorium, as 


it was called, and then and there falling upon him with 
all the blind fury, one of an injured lover, the other of a 
man smarting under an insult, they smote and slew him. 
The crowd ran together, and so Aristogiton for the 
present escaped the guards ; but he was afterwards taken 


-and not very gently handled. Harmodius perished on 


the spot. 
The news was carried to Hippias at the Ceramicus; 58. 
he went at once, not to the place, but to the armed men Hippias, 

. . ° dissembling 
who were to march in the procession and, being at a his feelings, 
distance, were as yet ignorant of what had happened. disarm the. 
Betraying nothing in his looks of the calamity which had Citizens and 

. . arrest the 
befallen him, he bade them leave their arms and go to a suspected. 
certain spot which he pointed out. They, supposing 


that he had something to say to them, obeyed, and then 


‘bidding his guards seize the arms, he at once selected 


those whom he thought guilty, and all who were found 
carrying daggers; for the custom was to march in the 
procession with spear and shield only. 

Such was the conspiracy of Harmodiusand Anistogiton, 509. 
which began in the resentment of a lover; the reckless The rule 


attempt which followed arose out of a sudden fright. orowe oe 


Gg 
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VI. To the people at large the tyranny simply became more BC 
pressive. oppressive, and Hippias, after his brother’s death living 
deposed in great fear, slew many of the citizens; he also began 
Lacedac. tO look abroad in hope of securing an asylum should 
monians, 4 revolution occur. Himself an Athenian, he married 
the court his daughter Archedicé to a Lampsacene, Aeantides, son 
Epitaph Of Hippocles the tyrant of Lampsacus; for he observed 
daughter that the family of Hippocles had great influence with 
Archedice. King Darius. Her tomb is at Lampsacus, and bears 

this inscription :-— 
‘This earth covers Archedicé the daughter of Hippias, 
A man who was great among the Hellenes of his day. 
Her father, her husband, her brothers, and her sons were 


tyrants, 
Yet was not her mind lifted up to vanity.’ 


Hippias ruled three years longer over the Athenians. 
In the fourth year he was deposed by the Lacedac- 5¢ 
monians and the exiled Alcmaeonidae. He retired” 
under an agreement, first to Sigeium, and then to 
Aeantides at Lampsacus. From him he went to the 
court of Darius, whence returning twenty years later 
with the Persian army he took part in the expedition to 
Marathon, being then an old man. 
60. ‘The Athenian people, recalling these and otherac 
The Athe- traditions of the tyrants which had sunk deep into δ" 


nians be- 


come more their minds, were suspicious and savage against the 
and more 


excited Supposed profaners of the mysteries; the whole affair 


about the ‘ . . . e 
aoe fir, seemed to them to indicate some conspiracy aiming at 


ae they oligarchy or tyranny. Inflamed by these suspicions they 


believeto had already imprisoned many men of high character. 
cate There was no sign of returning quiet, but day by day 
sign against the movement became more furious and the number of 
cracy. _., atrests increased. At last one of the prisoners, who 
of one was believed to be deeply implicated, was induced by 2 
prisoners. fellow-prisoner to make a confession—whether true or 

false I cannot say; opinions are divided, and no one 

knew at the time, or to this day knows, who the offenders 


were. His companion argued that even if he were not 


nian army 
returns by 
land to 
Catana. 
Failure to 
take Hybla. 
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accordingly the Argive hostages who had been deposited Bc 
in the islands* were at once given up by the Athe- 
nians to the vengeance of the Argive people. From 
every quarter suspicion had gathered around Alcibiades, 
and the Athenian people were determined to have him 
tried and executed; so they sent the ship Salaminia to 
Sicily bearing a summons to him and to others against 
whom information had been given. He was ordered to 
follow the officers home and defend himself, but they 
were told not to arrest him; the Athenians, having re- 
gard to their interests in Sicily, were anxious not to cause 
excitement in their own camp or to attract the attention 
of the enemy, and above all not to lose the Mantineans 
and Argives, whom they knew to have been induced by 
his influence to join in the expedition®. He in his own 
ship, and those who were accused with him, left Sicily 
in company with the Salaminia, and sailed for Athens. 
When they arrived at Thurii they followed no further, 
but left the ship and disappeared, fearing to return and 
stand their trial when the prejudice against them was so 
violent. The crew of the Salaminia searched for them, 
but after a time, being unable to find them, gave up the 
search and went home. Alcibiades, now an exile, crossed 
not long afterwards in a small vessel from Thurii to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the Athenians on his non-appearance 
sentenced him and his companions to death. 

The two Athenian generals who remained in Sicily 
now divided the fleet between them by lot, and sailed to- 
wards Selinus and Egesta; they wanted to know whether 
the Egestaeans would give them the promised money, 
and also to ascertain the condition of the Selinuntians 
and the nature of their quarrel with the Egestaeans. 
Sailing along the north coast of Sicily, which looks 
towards the Tyrrhenian Gulf, they touched at Himera, 
the only Hellenic city in this part of the island. But 
they were not received, and passed on. On their voyage 
they took Hyccara, a city on the sea-shore which, although 


® Cp. v. 84 init. b Cp. vi. 29. 
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VI. as possible out of the city, and then in their absence sail aC 
δος τα ας thither by night and take up a convenient position un- 
byaficti- molested. They knew that they would fail of their 
sage and purpose * if they tried to disembark their men in the 
them off face of an enemy who was prepared to meet them, or 
toCatana, if they marched openly by land and were discovered, 

for they had no cavalry of their own, and the Syracusan 
horse which were numerous would do great harm to their 
light-armed troops and their camp-followers. Whereas 
if they sailed thither by night they would be enabled to 
take up a position in which the cavalry could do them 
no serious mischief. The exact spot near the temple of 
Olympian Zeus which they afterwards occupied was 
indicated by Syracusan exiles who accompanied them. 
Accordingly the generals devised the following plan; 
they sent to Syracuse a man of whose fidelity they were 
assured, but whom the Syracusan leaders believed to be 
a friend of theirs. He was a Catanaean, and professed 
to come trom adherents of their party whose names were 
familiar to them, and whom they knew to be still re- 
maining in Catana». He told them that the Athenians 
lay within the city every night away from the camp in 
which their arms were deposited. and if at dawn on 2 
set day the Syracusans with their whole force would 
come and attack the troops left in the camp, their 
partisans in Catana would themselves ‘shut the Athe- 
nians up in the town‘ and fire their ships: meanwhile 
the Syracusans might assault the palisade. and easily 
take the camp— preparations had been made4, and 
many of the Catanacans were in the plot; from them 
he came. 

O§. The Sytacusan generals were already in high spirits, 
τὰν and betore this proposal reached them had made up 


δ Omiome coo στο εἰ ἐς can ean. 

Σ on τ. Si. 

5 Reading sieme ator aralrreg: ot reatag rots instead of 
gives) “Shut up thaw ov the Athenians who were m the town,’ 

£ Piacme 2 ΔΥσ τως ater Wh, 
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VI. to meet them; so they retired and encamped on the BC.. 

other side of the Helorine Road. ons 

67. On the next day the Athenians and their allies pre- 
The Athe- pared to give battle. Their order was as follows :—The 
nians pre- 
pare for Argives and Mantineans formed the right wing, the 
they are Athenians held the centre; on the left wing were the 
eight deep Femaining allies. Half of their army which formed the 
and the 4, an was ranged eight deep. The other half was drawn 

yracusans 

sixteen up likewise eight deep close to their sleeping-places, in 
a hollow oblong. The latter were told to watch the 
engagement, and to move up to the support of any part 
of the line which might be distressed. In the midst of 
the reserve thus disposed were placed the baggage- 
bearers. The Syracusans drew up their heavy-armed 
sixteen deep ; the army consisted of the whole Syracusan 
people and their allies, chiefly the Selinuntians, who were 
in the city; they had also two hundred horsemen from 

_Gela, and twenty, with about fifty archers, from Camarina. 
The cavalry, numbering in all twelve hundred, were 
placed upon the right wing, and beside them the javelin- 
men. The Athenians determined to begin the attack. 
Just before the battle Nicias went up and down, and 
addressed the following words to all and each of the 
various peoples who composed the army :— 

68. ‘What need, soldiers, is there of a long exhortation 
vickedmen, when we are all here united in the same cause*? The 
and they mere sight of this great army is more likely to put 
populace Courage into you than an eloquent speech and an infe- 
They de- ‘ior force®. We are Argives and Mantineans, and Athe- 
spise us, nians and the chief of the islanders; and must not the 


but will not 


fightus. presence of so many brave allies inspire every one of 
e are 


farfrom us with a good hope of victory, especially when we 
home and reflect that our opponents are not like ourselves picked 
impossible. soldiers, but a whole city which has turned out to meet 
us. They are Sicilians too, who although they may 
despise us, will not stand their ground against us; for 


their skill is not equal to their courage. Consider again 
® Cp. vii. 61 init. b Cp. v. 69 fin. ; vii. 61 fin., 77 med. 
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s. that we are far from home, and that there is no friendly VI. 

* land near but what you can win with your swords* 
The generals of the enemy, as I know well, are appealing 
to very different motives. They say to them, “you are 
fighting for your own country,” but I say to you that 
you are fighting in a country which is not your own, 
‘and from which, if you do not conquer, retreat will be 
impossible, for swarms of cavalry will follow at your 
heels. Remember your own reputation, and charge 
valiantly, deeming the difficulties of your position and 
the necessity which constrains you to be more formidable 
than the enemy.’ 

Nicias having thus exhorted his men led them at 609. 
once to the charge. The Syracusans did not expect The Syra- 
that they would have to fight just at that moment, and unprepared 
some of them had even gone away into the city, which Mitt. 


, . they have 
was close at hand; others came running up as fast as plenty of 


they could, and, although late, joined the main body one courage,but 
. are deficient 
by one at the nearest point. For they showed no want in skill. 


e e e e e e M ti f 
of spirit or daring in this or any other engagement ; in the two. 


courage they were not a whit inferior to their enemies, “™*- 
had their skill only been adequate, but when it failed, 
they could no longer do justice to their good intentions. 
On this occasion they were compelled to make a hasty 
defence, for they never imagined that the Athenians 
would begin the attack. Nevertheless they took up their 
arms and immediately went forward to meet them. For 
a while the throwers of stones, and slingers, and archers 
skirmished in front of the two armies, driving one an- 
other before them after the manner of light-armed 
troops. Then the soothsayers brought out the customary 
victims, and the trumpets sounded and called the infantry 
tothe charge. The two armies advanced ; the Syracusans 
to fight for their country, and every man for life now, 
and liberty hereafter; on the opposite side the Athe- 
nians to gain a new country, and to save the old from 
defeat and ruin ; the Argives and the independent allies 
® Cp. vii. 77 fin. 
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VI. edger to share the good things of Sicily, and, if they Bc. 
returned victorious, to see their own homes once more. Οἱ οι 
The courage of the subject allies was chiefly inspired by 
a lively consciousness that their only chance of life was 
in victory; they had also a distant hope that, if they 
assisted the Athenians in overthrowing others, their own 
yoke might be lightened. 

70. The armies met, and for a long time the issue was 

The Syra- doubtful. During the battle there came on thunder and 


defeated, lightning, and a deluge of rain; these added to the 


are saved in terror of the inexperienced who were fighting for the 
by ther first time, but experienced soldiers ascribed the storm 
cavalry. to the time of year, and were much more alarmed 
*at the stubborn resistance of the enemy®*. First the 
Argives drove back the left wing of the Syracusans ; 
next the Athenians the right wing which was opposed 
to them. Whereupon the rest of the army began to 
give way and were soon put to flight. Their opponents 
did not pursue them far, for the Syracusan horsemen, 
who were numerous and had not shared in the defeat, 
interposed, and wherever they saw hoplites advancing 
from the ranks attacked and drove them back. The 
Athenians pursued in a body as far as they safely could, 
and then returned and raised a trophy. The Syracusans 
rallied on the Helorine Road, and did their best to re- 
form after their defeat. They did not neglect to send 
some of their forces as a guard to the Olympieum, fear- 
ing lest the Athenians should plunder the treasures of 

the temple. The rest of the army returned to the city. 
71. The Athenians, however, did not go to the temple at 
The Athe- all, but collecting their dead, and laying them on a pyre, 
sibleof {πεν passed the night where they were. On the follow- 
ftieneyin ing day they gave back the Syracusan dead under a 
cavalry, flag of truce, and gathered from the pyre the bones of 
naan and their own dead. There had fallen of the Syracusans 
where they and of their allies about two hundred and sixty; of the 
b Or, giving a slightly different meaning to the present: ‘at the 

prospect of the enemy’s success.’ 
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VI. would improve together ; they would learn steadiness in Bi 
the school of danger, and their natural courage would 
be reinforced by the confidence which skill inspires. 
The generals whom they elected should be not only 
few but entrusted with full power, the people taking 
a solemn oath to them that they would be allowed to 
command according to their own judgment. The secrets 
of the army would then be better kept, and everything 
would be done in a more orderly and straightforward 
manner. 

73: The Syracusans listened to him, and voted all that 

The Syra- he desired. They chose three generals and no more; 


fllow his ἃ Hermocrates himself, Heraclides the son of Lysimachus, 
send envoys and Sicanus the son of Execestus. They also sent am- 
tor Lace. bassadors to Corinth and to Lacedaemon requesting 
daemon. aid, and urged the Lacedaemonians to make war openly 
and decidedly against the Athenians on their behalf; 
thus they would either draw them off from Sicily, or at 
any rate prevent them from sending reinforcements to 

the army which was there already. 
74- No sooner had the Athenians returned in the fleet to 
having con: Catana than they sailed to Messené¢, expecting that the 


trived that city would be betrayed to them. But they were dis- 


shouldbe appointed. For Alcibiades, when he was recalled and 
betrayed, . . 

now betrays ave up his command, foreseeing that he would be an 
tyes, exile, communicated to the Syracusan party at Messené 


The Ath i i 8 
The Athe- the plot of which he was cognisant* They at once put 


uptheir to death the persons whom he indicated; and on the 

quarters at appearance of the Athenians the same party, rising and 

Naxos. arming, prevented their admission. The Athenians re- 
mained there about thirteen days, but the weather was 
bad, their provisions failed, and they had no success. 
So they went to Naxos, and having surrounded their 
camp with a palisade, proposed to pass the winter there. 
They also despatched a trireme to Athens for money 
and cavalry, which were to arrive at the beginning of 
spring. 

® Cp. vi. 50 init. 
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VI. that the enslavers and oppressors of the Chalcidians ac 
newmasters in Euboea have any feeling of kindred towards the’ 
Hellas F has colonists of these Chalcidians in Leontini? In their 
exchange conquests at home, and in their attempt to conquer 
τε τὸς Sicily, is not the principle upon which they act one and 
| the same? The Ionians and other colonists of theirs 

who were their allies, wanting to be revenged on the 
Persian, freely invited them to be their leaders; and 
they accepted the invitation. But soon they charged 
them, some with desertion, and some with making war 
upon each other*; any plausible accusation which they 
could bring against any of them became an excuse for 
their overthrow. It was not for the liberties of Hellas 
that Athens, or for her own liberty that Hellas, fought 

against the Persian; they fought, the Athenians that 
they might enslave Hellas to themselves instead of him, 
the rest of the Hellenes that they might get a new 
master, who may be cleverer, but certainly makes a 
more dishonest use of his wits. 

77. ‘ However, the character of the Athenians is known to 
you already, and we do not come here to set forth their 
enormities, which would be an easy task, but rather to 
bong τας accuse ourselves. We have had a waming in the fate of 
peated bere the Hellenes elsewhere ; we know that they were reduced 
we allow > ἴθ slavery because they would not stand by one another. 
be taken in And when the same tricks are practised upon us, and 
by them we hear the old tale once more about the restoration of 
one by one? “our kinsmen the Leontines,” and the succour of * our 

allies the Egestaeans,” why do we not all rise as one 
man and show them that here they will find, not Jonians, 
nor yet Hellespontians, nor islanders, who must always 
be the slaves, if not of the Persian, of some other master; 
but Dorians © and free inhabitants of Sicily, sprung from 
the independent soil of Peloponnesus? Are we waiting 
till our cities are taken one by one, when we know 
that this is the only way in which we can be conquered ? 


® Cp. i. 99. > Cp. iv. 61 med. 
¢ Cp. i. 124 init.; v. 9 mit.; vii. 5 fim.; viii. 25 med. 
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VI. your alliance. Instead of our coming to you, you should ac 
have come to us. Suppose the Athenians had gone to Oh 
Camarina first, would you not at this moment be praying 
and begging for assistance? Then why did not you 
present yourselves at Syracuse, and say to us in our 
time of danger, “Never yield to the enemy”? But, 
hitherto, neither you nor any of the Sicilians have shown 
a spirit like this. 

79. ‘You may perhaps disguise your cowardice under the 
Youmay pretence of impartiality; you may balance between us 
pretend im- . . - 

iality, and the invaders, and plead that you have an alliance with 
will Seally the Athenians. But that alliance was made on the sup- 
μοῦνοι position that you were invaded by an enemy, not against ἃ 
with your friend; and you promised to assist the Athenians if they 
against | were wronged by others, not when, as now, they are doing 
Yeends wrong themselves. Are the Rhegians who are Chalci- 

dians so very anxious to join in the restoration of their 
Leontine kinsmen*? And yet how monstrous that they, 
suspecting the real meaning of this plausible claim, 
should display a prudence for which they can give 
no reason; and that you, who have every reason for 
a like prudence, should be eager to assist your natural 
enemies, and to conspire with them for the destruction 
of those who by a higher law are your natural kinsmen. 
This should not be. You must make a stand against 
them. And do not be afraid of their armament. There 
is no danger if we hold together; the danger is in dis- 
union, and they want to disunite us. Even when they 
engaged with our unaided forces®, and defeated us in 
battle, they failed in their main purpose, and quickly 
retired. 

8ο. ‘If then we can once unite, there is no reason for dis- 

Union will couragement. But there is every reason why you, who 
be strength. . . 
If you join are our allies, should meet us more cordially. We may 
you will στ be sure that help will come to us from Peloponnesus, 
really be and the Peloponnesians are far better soldiers than the 
both, 


Athenians. Let no one think that the caution which 
® Cp. vi. 44 fin., 46 init. b But cp. vi. 65 init., 67 med. 
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15. professes to be in league with both, and therefore gives VI. 
'* aid to neither, is just to us or safe for you. Such a 
policy, though it may pretend to impartiality, is really 
unjust. For if through your absence the victor over- 
comes and the vanquished falls, have you not abandoned 
the one to his fate, and allowed the other to commit 
a crime? How much nobler would it be to join your 
injured kinsmen, and thereby maintain the common in- 
terest of Sicily and save the Athenians, whom you call 
your friends, from doing wrong! 
‘To sum up :—We Syracusans are quite aware that You who 
there is no use in our dilating to you or to any one else Juugnon 
on matters which you know as well as ourselves. But Dety your 


kinsmen to 
we prefer a prayer to you; and solemnly adjure you Tonians. 
ey 
to consider, that, if you reject us, we, who are Dorians conquer, 


ill be 
like yourselves, are betrayed by you to Ionians, our Xpcorbed 
inveterate enemies, who are seeking our ruin. If the by them ; 


Athenians subdue us, your decision will have gained PT reish 
them the day; but the honour will be all their own, and you. 
the authors of their victory will be the prize of their 
victory. If on the other hand we conquer, you who have 
brought the peril upon us will have to suffer the penalty. 
Reflect then, and take your choice: will you have pre- 
sent safety and slavery, or the hope of delivering your- 
selves and us, and thereby escaping the dishonour of 
submitting to the Athenian yoke, and the danger of our 
enmity, which will not be short-lived δ᾽ 

Thus spoke Hermocrates. Euphemus, the Athenian 81. 
envoy, replied as follows :—. 

‘We had come to renew.our former alliance, but the 82. 
attack made upon us by the Syracusan envoy renders it Tre, we 


. ; . are Ionians, 
necessary for us to vindicate our title to empire*. He and the 
- . . enmity o 
himself bore the strongest witness in our favour when he Dorian and 
Ionian is 


said that Dorians and Ionians are inveterate enemies. the justi- 

And so they are. We Ionians dwelling in the neighbour- fication 

hood of the Peloponnesians (who are Dorians and more empire. 

numerous than ourselves) have had to consider the best to defend 
® Cp. i. 73 init. | 


Hh 
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ΝΙ. way of securing our independence. After the Persian BC 
oursenes, War we were delivered by the help of our newly-acquired 
enslaved navy from the rule and supremacy of Lacedaemon; they 


our kins- 
men, they had no more right to domineer over us than we over 
‘ied, them, except the right, of the stronger, which at the time 
and would they possessed. We then assumed the leadership of the 
slavesof King’s former subjects, which we still retain ; if we were 
not to be the slaves of the Peloponnesians we thought 
that we must have the means of self-defence. And what 
if we did subjugate thase kinsmen of ours whom the 
Syracusans say that we have enslaved, the Ionians and 
the islanders? On the strictest principles, where was 
the injustice? For we were their mother-city, and they 
joined in the Persian invasion. They had not the courage 
to revolt from him and to destroy their homes, as we 
did when we left our city. But they chose slavery for 
their own portion, and would have imposed it upon us. 
8 3. ‘We rule then, in the first place, because we deserve 
Wecome to rule; for we provided the largest navy and showed 
hither for ° ae ΕΣ . 
ourown _ the most patriotic alacrity in the cause of Hellas*; while 
sake as well those who became our subjects were willing slaves to the 
er voure Persian, and were doing us mischief. And _ secondly, 


as wellas we were anxious to gain additional strength against the 
for our . - . 
own. Peloponnesians. We do not tell you in grandiloquent 
words that we have a right to rule on the ground that 
we alone overthrew the Barbarians, nor do we pretend 
that we fought for the liberty of our allies, and not 
equally for our own and the general liberty*®. Can 
any man be blamed because he makes the natural 
provision for his own safety*? The same care of our 
safety has brought us hither, and we can see that our 
presence here is for your benefit as well as for our own. 
This we will prove to you; and our proofs shall be 
drawn from the calumnies of our enemies, and from the 
suspicions and fears which most sway your minds. For 
we know that those who are timorous and mistrustful 
8 Cp. i. 74 init. » Cp. v. 89 init. 
¢ Cp. vi. 76 fin. ἃ Cp. i. 75 fin. 
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VI. pay a tribute; others, although they are islanders and 
might be easily conquered, enjoy complete freedom, be- 
cause they are situated conveniently for operations about 
Peloponnesus*, So that in Sicily too our policy is 
likely to be determined by our interest, and, as I was 
saying, by our fear of the Syracusans. For they desire 
to be your masters, but first they must unite you in 
a common suspicion of us, and then either by force, or 
through your isolation when we have failed and retired, 
they will dominate Sicily. This is inevitable if you 
now join them. Your united power will be more than 
we can manage, and the Syracusans, when we are gone, 

86. will be too much for you. He who thinks otherwise 

Youtold jis convicted out of his own mouth. For when you 


us that 


Syracuse originally invited us, the danger which we should incur 
Sicily, mm if we allowed you to fall into the hands of the Syra- 
bac your cusans was precisely what you held before our eyes, 
words. , and now you ought not to distrust the argument by 


nothing which you hoped to convince us. Nor should you sus- 
fe e e 

us, who are pect us because we bring hither a force larger than 
at a dis- . . 

tance, but Defore; for we have to contend against the power of 
much to Syracuse. Much more to be mistrusted are they. 


the Syra- Without your aid we cannot even remain where we are, 
cusans, who . . 

are your and if we were so dishonourable as to make conquests 
an hbours we should be unable to retain them», for the voyage is 
aways get long, and it would be a hopeless task to garrison great 
You will be Cities which, though situated on an island, have the 


day that. * resources of a continent. Whereas these men are your 
jou have nearest neighbours. And they dwell, not in a camp, 
but in a city far more powerful than the forces which 
we have brought to Sicily; they are always scheming 
against you, and never miss a chance, as they have 
often shown, especially in their conduct towards the 
Leontines. And now they have the impudence to stir 
you up against those who resist them, and have thus far 
saved Sicily from passing under their yoke. As if you 
had no eyes! Far more real than the security offered 


8. Cp. ii. 7 fin.; vii. 57 med. b Cp. vi. r1 init. 
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ts. by them is that to which we invite you, a security which VI. 

* we and you gain from one another, and we beseech you 
not to throw it away. Reflect: the Syracusans are so 
numerous that with or without allies they can always 
find their way to you, but you will not often have the 
chance of defending yourself with the aid of an army 
like ours. And if from any suspicion you allow us to 
depart unsuccessful, or perhaps defeated, the time may 
come when you will desire to see but a fraction of 
that army, although, if it came, it would be too late to 
save you. 

‘But we would not have either you, Camarinaeans, 87. 
or others moved by their calumnies. We have told you Enough of 
the whole truth about the suspicions which are enter- Niciona 
tained of us; we will now sum up our arguments, and myour van 
we think that they ought to convince you. We rule und yoo 
over the cities of Hellas in order to maintain our in- had better 
dependence, and we emancipate the cities of Sicily that use US Ne 
they may not be used against us. And we are com- oruse to 
pelled to adopt a policy of interference because we Donot 
have many interests to guard. Lastly, we come now, ravise us, 
as we came before, not uninvited, but upon your own vou welves 
invitation to assist those of you who are suffering ο΄ ουγ 


wer, 


wrong. Do not sit in judgment upon our actions, or which is 
everywhere 


seek to school us into moderation and so divert us from the terror 
he ti for d advice h b of the 

our purpose (t e time tor good advice has gone y), oppressor 

but in as far as our busy, meddlesome spirit can be of andre 


service to you as well as to ourselves, take and use us; of the ed 
remember that “these qualities, so far from being in- in your 
jurious to all alike, actually benefit great numbers of inevitap le 
the Hellenes. For in all places—however remote from Syractisans, 
our sphere—both he who fears and he who intends 
injustice, the one because he has a lively hope that 

from us he will obtain redress, and the other because 

he may well be alarmed for the consequences if we 

answer to the call, must both alike submit, the one to 

learn moderation against his will, the other to receive 


at our hands a deliverance which costs him nothing. 
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VI. Do not reject the common salvation which is offered BC 


to you at this moment, as well as to all who seek it, ; 
but following the example of your countrymen join with 
us, and instead of having always to watch the Syra- 
cusans, assert your cquality and threaten them as they 
have long been threatening you.’ 

88. Thus spoke Euphemus. Now the Camarinaeans were 
The Cama- swayed by opposite feelings; they had a good will to 
suspect the the Athenians, tempered by a suspicion that they might 
of the be intending to enslave Sicily, whereas the Syracusans, 
from their proximity, were always at feud with them. 
afraidof But they were not so much afraid of the Athenians as 
cusan of their Syracusan neighbours, who, as they thought, 

τς. might win without their assistance. This was the reason 
solve to. = why they sent them the small body of horse which took 
either, the part in the first battle; and in a like spirit they now 
butto | determined that for the future they would give real as- 
neutrality. sistance only to the Syracusans, but to a very moderate 
extent. For the present however, that they might seem 
to deal equal justice to the Athenians, especially after 
their recent victory, they resolved to return the same 
answer to both. Such were the considerations which 
led them to reply, that as two of their aliies were at 
war with one another, they thought that under the 
circumstances the best way of observing their oaths 
would be to assist neither. So the two embassies de- 

parted. 
The Athe The Syracusans proceeded with their own prepara- 
the Sicel tions for the war, and the Athenians who were en- 
They ~. camped at Naxos tried by negotiation to gain over as 
move from many of the Sicels as they could. The dwellers in 
Catana, the plain who were subjects of the Syracusans mostly 
to Carthare stood aloof, but the Sicel settlements in the interior 
and 27 (which had always been independent) at once, with a 
prepare ir few exceptions, joined the Athenians, and brought down 
Syracuse. food to the army; in some cases money also. Against 
those who were recalcitrant, troops were despatched by 
the Athcnians; and some of them were forced into 
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VI. the same request. The Ephors and the magistrates B.c. 


were already intending to send envoys to the Syra- 
cusans bidding them make no terms with the Athe- 
nians, although they were not disposed to assist them 
actively. But now Alcibiades came forward and stimu- 
lated the energies of the Lacedaemonians in the follow- 
ing words :— 

89. ‘I must endeavour first of all to remove a prejudice 


I must offer against myself, lest through suspicion of me you should 
ex an . δ . . ὁ 

tions. turn a deaf ear to considerations of public interest. My 
see you,” ancestors in consequence of some misunderstanding re- 
but you _ nounced the office of Lacedaemonian Proxenus ; I myself 


grateful, resumed it, and did you many good offices, especially 
re- 


taliated. after your misfortune at Pylos. My anxiety to serve 


I t . . 
demagogue YOu never ceased, but when you were making peace with 


but editary Athens you negotiated through my enemies, thereby 


leader of as conferring power on them, and bringing dishonour upon 


a whole, me* And if I then turned to the Mantineans and 
however 'Argives and opposed you in that or in any other way 
tones ras you were rightly served, and any one who while the 


our 1 natural wound was recent may have been unduly exasperated 


goven- against me should now take another and a truer view. 
ment, and oe 
wecould Or, again, if any one thought the worse of me because 


rot change I was inclined to the people, let him acknowledge that 
here too there is no real ground of offence. Any 
power adverse to despotism is called democracy, and 
my family have always retained the leadership of the 
people in their hands because we have been the per- 
sistent enemies of tyrants. Living too under a popular 
government, how could we avoid in a great degree 
conforming to circumstances? However, we did our 
best to observe political moderation amid the prevailing 
licence. But there were demagogues, as there always 
have been, who led the people into evil ways, and it 
was they who drove me out”. Whereas we were the 
leaders of the state as a whole’, and not of a part 
® Cp. v. 43. > Cp. viii. 65 med. 
¢ Cp. vi. 39 init. 
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> 415. only; it was our view that all ought to combine in VI. 


gI, 2 


"maintaining that form of government which had been 


inherited by us, and under which the city enjoyed the 
greatest freedom and glory. Of course, like all sensible 
men, we knew only too well what democracy is, and 
I better than any one, who have so good a reason for 
abusing it. The follies of democracy are universally 
admitted, and there is nothing new to be said about 
them. But we could not venture to change our form 
of government when an enemy like yourselves was so 
near to us. 

‘Such is the truth about the calumnies under which 00. 
I labour. And now I will speak to you of the matter The Athe- 
which you have in hand, and about which I, in so far signs em- 
as I have better information, am bound to instruct Sicily. 
you. We sailed to Sicily hoping in the first place to haem 


conquer the Sicilian cities ; then to proceed against the if i we Suc 
eda we 


Hellenes of Italy; and lastly, to make an attempt on were going 
the Carthaginian dominions, and on Carthage itself. Pelopor: 


. nesus ; the 
If all or most of these enterprises succeeded, we meant ennire of 


ours. 
besides many barbarians whom we intended to hire— 


Iberians and the neighbouring tribes, esteemed to be 
the most warlike barbarians that now are*® Of the 
timber which Italy supplies in such abundance we meant 
to build numerous additional triremes, and with them to 
blockade Peloponnesus. At the same time making in- 
roads by land with our infantry, we should have stormed 
some of your cities and invested others. Thus we hoped 
to crush you easily, and to rule over the Hellenic world. 
For the better accomplishment of our various aims our 
newly-acquired territory would supply money and pro- 
visions enough, apart from the revenue which we receive 
in Hellas. 
‘You have heard the objects of our expedition from QI. 


him who knows them best; the generals who remain Sicily ἐν ἐς post 


5 Reading μαχιμωτάτους and placing a comma after ἐκεῖ. 
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VI. will persevere and carry them out if they can. And BC 
come to the now let me prove to you that if you do not come to the 
The Sci rescue Sicily will be lost. If the Sicilian cities would 
not unite, all unite they might even now, notwithstanding their 
and Syra__want of military skill, resist with success ; but the Syra- 


is no match cusans alone, whose whole forces have been already 
or 


Athenians. defeated, and who cannot move freely at sea, will be un- 
Senna able to withstand the power which the Athenians already 
a Sparater Have on the spot. And Syracuse once taken, the whole 
atonce, of Sicily is in their hands; the subjugation of Italy will 
and fortif: 
Decelea. follow; and the danger which, as I was saying, threatens 
1 know best you from that quarter, will speedily overwhelm you. 
Athenians And therefore remember every one of you that the 
Youmust safety, not of Sicily alone, but of Peloponnesus, is at 
d 
doing. stake. No time should be lost. You must send to 
Sicily a force of hoplites who will themselves handle the 
oars and will take the field immediately on landing. A 
Spartan commander I conceive to be even more indis- 
pensable than an army; his duty will be to organise the 
troops which are already enlisted, and to press the un- 
willing into the service. Thus you will inspire confidence 
in your friends and overcome the fears of the wavering. 
Here too in Hellas you should make open war. The 
Syracusans, seeing that you have not forgotten them, 
will then persevere in their resistance, while the Athe- 
nians will have greater difficulty in reinforcing their 
army. You ought above all to fortify Decelea in Attica ; 
the Athenians are always in dread of this; to them it 
seems to be the only calamity which they have not 
already experienced to the utmost in the course of the 
war. And the way to hurt an enemy most surely is 
to inform yourself exactly about the weak points of 
which you see that he is conscious, and strike at them. 
For every man is likely to know best himself the dangers 
which he has most to fear. I will sum up briefly the 
chief though by no means all the advantages which you 
will gain, and the disadvantages which you will inflict, 
by the fortification of Decelea. The whole stock of the 
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> 415. country will fall into your hands. The slaves will come VI. 


91, 2 


‘over to you of their own accord; what there is besides 


will be seized by you. The Athenians will at once be 
deprived of the revenues which they obtain from the 
silver mines of Laurium, and of all the profits which 
they make by the land or by the law courts: above all, 
the customary tribute will fail; for their allies, when 
they see that you are now carrying on the war in earnest, 
will not mind them. How far these plans are executed, 92. 
and with how much speed and energy, Lacedaemonians, 
depends on you; for I am confident that they are 
practicable, and I am not likely to be mistaken. 

‘You ought not in fairness to think the worse of me Athens has 

compelled 

because, having been once distinguished as a lover of my me to be 
country, I now cast in my lot with her worst foes and Ber snemy- 


attack her with all my might ; or suspect that I speak only (onger my 


country. 
with the forwardness of an exile. An exile I am indeed ; Yet I do 


I have lost an ungrateful country, but I have not lost Ε er ev I 
the power of doing you service, if you will listen to me. may "8/9 
The true enemies of my country are not those who, like 
you, have injured her in open war, but those who have 
compelled her friends to become her enemies. I love 
Athens, not in so far as I am wronged by her, but in so 
far as I once enjoyed the privileges of a citizen. The 
country which I am attacking is no longer mine, but a 
lost country which I am seeking to regain. He is the 
true patriot, not who, when unjustly exiled, abstains from 
attacking his country, but who in the warmth of his 
affection seeks to recover her without regard to the 
means. I desire therefore that you, Lacedaemonians, 
will use me without scruple in any service however 
difficult or dangerous, remembering that, according to 
the familiar saying, “the more harm I did you as an 
enemy, the more good can I do you as a friend.” For 
I know the secrets of the Athenians, while I could only 
guess at yours. Remember the immense importance of 
your present decision, and do not hesitate to send an 
expedition to Sicily and Attica. By despatching a 
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VI. fraction of your forces to co-operate in Sicily you may BC. 
Lg 


save great interests, and may overthrow the Athenian 
power once and for ever. And so henceforward you 
may dwell safely yourselves and be leaders of all Hellas, 
which will follow you, not upon compulsion, but from 
affection.’ 

Q 3. Thus spoke Alcibiades : the Lacedaemonians, who had 
The Lace- been intending to send an army against Athens, but 
daemonians 
determine were still hesitating and looking about them, were greatly 
to fom strengthened in their resolution when they heard all 
Gulippas to these points urged by him who, as they thought, knew 
Syracuse. best. Accordingly they now turned their thoughts to 

the fortification of Decelea, and determined to send im- 
mediate assistance to the Syracusans. They appointed 
Gylippus the son of Cleandridas commander of the 
Syracusan forces, and desired him to co-operate with 
the Syracusan and Corinthian representatives, and send 
aid to Sicily in the speediest and most effective manner 
which the circumstances admitted. Whereupon he told 
the Corinthians to despatch immediately two ships to 
him at Asiné, and to fit out as many more as they 
meant to send; the latter were to be ready for sca when 
the season arrived. Coming to this understanding the 
envoys departed from Lacedaemon. 

About this time the trireme which the Athenian 
generals had despatched from Sicily for money and 
cavalry * arrived at Athens. The Athenians hearing their 
request, voted supplies of food and a force of cavalry 
for the army. So the winter ended, and with it the 
seventeenth year in the Peloponnesian War of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 


94. At the very beginning of the following spring the BC. 


Operations Athenians quitted Catana, and sailed along the coast 
sians in the towards the Sicilian Megara; this place, as I have already 


caida of Mentioned’, in the days of σεῖο the tyrant was de- 
Sicily... populated by the Syracusans, who still retain possession 


horsemen of the country. They disembarked, and after ravaging 
ἃ Cp. vi. 74 fin. b Cp. vi. 4 init. 


.( 
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. 414. the fields proceeded to attack a small Syracusan fortress*, VI. 
oF, 3. but without success; they then moved on some by land and i money 
and some by sea to the river Terias, and going up Athens. 
the country wasted the plain and burned the corn. 
They encountered a few Syracusans, some of whom they 
killed, and setting up a trophy returned to their ships. 
They then sailed back to Catana, and having taken in 
provisions marched with their whole force against Cento- 
ripa, a Sicel town, which capitulated. Thence they 
returned, and on their way burned the corn of the 
Inessians and the Hyblaeans. Arriving at Catana they 
found that the horsemen to the number of two hundred 
and fifty had come from Athens according to order, with 
their equipments, but without horses, which they ex- 
pected to procure on the spot. Thirty mounted archers 
and three hundred talents of silver” had arrived also. 
During the same spring the Lacedaemonians led an 95. 
army against Argos, and advanced as far as Cleonae, 4 Lace- 
daemonian 
but retired in consequence of an earthquake. The invasion 
Argives in their turn invaded the neighbouring district ctopred by 
of Thyrea, and took a great deal of spoil from the Lace- qua earth- 


κα. 
daemonians, which was sold for no less than twenty-five Argives 
talents®. Somewhat later the populace of Thespiae ἃ Thyrea. 


Ri 
made an attack upon the government, but the attempt Thessiae. 


did not succeed ; for the Thebans came to the rescue. 
Some of the insurgents were apprehended, others fled 
to Athens. 

The Syracusans heard that the Athenians had re- οὐ. 
ceived their cavalry, and that they would soon be upon The Syra- 
them. They considered that, unless the Athenians determine 
gained possession of Epipolae (which was a steep place ἰῷ 8uard 


Epipolae, 
looking down upon Syracuse), the city could not easily ἀν τα ted, 
be invested, even if they were defeated in battle; they while 

olding a 


therefore determined to guard the paths leading to the review, by 

. . ; the Ath 
summit that the enemy might not get up by stealth. nians ; & 
At all other points the place was secure, as it lies high 


8. Cp. vi. 75 init. b £72,000. - 
© £6,000, d Cp. iv. 133 init. 
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VL ane sicves gst coma τὸ τὰς Cry, Sum te iter of AC 
πΞ::Ξ = can aw be seen: the Syracsmcs aT = Eo ἢ 
wat (ce the piatesc . becacse % is αἴκτε the Seve! of 
the acjacect cocatzy. Hermocrates aznd ἘΞΞ τοῦ 2 τες 
had sew ectecec usen ther cmmacd The whote 
pecp-e went oct at break οἱ cay to tac meadow 

Saccting the rower Acaous, and precescec to hold a 

recew of ther forces. A seiection was 2: cece made 
οἵ =x bundred bosittes who were aopcirtec to guard 
Exssiae, and to ran in a body to any pomt at wich 
they were reeced. They were commancec Sy Dsootins. 
an Andrian exte. 


97. Om the very same moming the Atheriacs were Eke- 
wie and wise Noic:ng a muster of their army. They had come 
enciacz το ° 


ace οἱ ce τοῖα Catana with their whole fcrce. and had pot m 
Tees gam unobserved near a p.ace called Leon, which ts distant 
Ge mmm- from Epipoae aot quite a mile; there they disem- 
ἀπὲ pe barked their triops. Their ships cast anchor at Thap- 
Svacnsas 5.1.3, which is a peninsula with a narrow isthmus, running 
MAAS cat into the sea, and not far from Syracuse eather by 
land or water. The Athenian sailsrs made a palisade 
across the isthmus and remained at Thapsus while the 
troops ran to Epipolae, and gained the summit by the 
way of the Euryelus before the Syracusans saw them 
cr could come up to them from the meadow where the 
review was going on Nevertheless Diomius with his 
six hundred hurried to the spot, accompanied by the 
rest of the army, each man running as fast as he could ; 
but the distance from the meadow which they had to 
traverse before they could engage was not less than 
three miles; consequently they were in disorder when 
they closed with the Athenians. They were defeated 
in the engagement which ensued on Epstpoiae, and re- 
tired into the city. Diomilus and about three hundred 
others were slain. The Athenians erected a trophy, and 
gave up to the Syracusans the bodies of the dead under 
a flag of truce. On the following day they went down 
to the city itself, but as the Syracusans did not come 
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VI. line along which the Athenian wall was building. If they BC. ¢ 
were first they would intercept them. They might indeed Ob σι, 
be attacked by the Athenians while thus engaged, but 
then they could oppose them with a part of their army; 
and there would be time to run a palisade across, if not. 

a wall, before any attack took place. The Athenians 
on the other hand would have to leave their work, 
and employ their whole army against them. So they 
came out and drew a cross-wall, beginning at their own 
city, from a point below the circle of the Athenian 
wall, cutting down the olive-trees in the precinct of 
Apollo and erecting wooden towers. As yet the Athe- 
nian ships had not sailed round from Thapsus into 
the Great Harbour; the Syracusans were still masters 
of their own coasts, and the Athenians brought their 
necessaries from Thapsus by land. 

᾿ς 100. The Athenians did not interfere with their work, for 

These, they were afraid of dividing and weakening their forces ; 

finished, _ and they were pressing forward that part of the line on 

Py a audden which they were employed. So when the Syracusans 

auack had sufficiently completed a part of their palisade and 

Athenians. cross-wall, leaving one division to guard the work, they 
retreated into the city with the rest of their army. The 
Athenians now destroyed their conduits, which were 
laid underground to bring drinking-water into the city. 
Then, choosing their time at noon when the Syracusan 
guard remained within their tents (some of them had 
even retired into the city) and when the vigilance of 
their sentinels at the palisade was relaxed, they took a. 
body of three hundred chosen hoplites of their own 
and some light-armed troops, picked soldiers, to whom 
they gave heavy arms, and bade them run quickly to 
the cross-wall. The rest of the army proceeded in two 
divisions under the two generals, one towards the city 
in case the enemy should come to the rescue, the other 
to that part of the palisade which adjoined the postern- 
gate of the city. The three hundred attacked and 
captured the further end of the palisade, from which 
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ΝΙ. right wing of the Athenians. The panic now extended BC., 
to the whole division at the extremity of the wing. Ol 
Lamachus saw what had happened, and hastened to the 
rescue from his own place on the left wing, taking with 

᾿ him a few archers and the Argive troops; but pressing 
forward across a certain ditch he and a few who had 
followed him were cut off from the rest, and he fell with 
five or six others. The Syracusans hastily snatched 
up their bodies, and carried them across the river out 
of the reach of the enemy. But when they saw the rest 
of the Athenian army advancing towards them they 
retreated. 

102. Meanwhile the Syracusans who fled first into the city, 
Meanwhile observing the resistance made by the left wing, took 
sams attack COUrage, and coming out drew up against that part of the 
ton Athenian line which was opposed to them. They also 

ipolae, sent a detachment againsé the wall of circumvallation on 
only saved Epipolae, supposing that. it was undefended, and might 
setting fre be taken. They did indeed take and demolish the out- 
mberand Work, which was about a thousand feet in length ; but 
engines. Nicias, who happened to have been left there because 

he was ill, saved the lines themselves. He commaaded 
the attendants of the camap to set fire to the engines 
and to the timber which had been left lying in fremt of 
the wall, for being without troops he knew that there 
was no other way of escape. The expedient succeeded ; 
and in consequence of the fire the Syracusans gave up 
the attack. ‘The Athenian army too was now hastening 
from the plain to the circle, with the intention of beat- 
ing off the enemy; while the ships, as they had been 
ordered, were sailing from Thapsus into the Great 
Harbour. The Syracusans on the heights, seeing this 
combined movement, quickly retreated, together with 
the rest of the army, into the city, thinking that with 
their present force they were no longer able to. prevent 
the completion of the line of wall towards the sea. 

103. The Athenians then. erected a trophy and restored 


Des Bra the Syracusan dead under a flag of truce. The Syra- 
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VI. father had formerly been a citizen; he had hoped to ΒΕ 
gain over the Thurians, but failed; he then continued “ἢ 
his voyage from Tarentum along the coast of ‘Italy. 
He was caught in the Terinaean gulf by a wind which 
in this region blows violently and steadily from the 
north, and was carried into the open sea. After ex- 
periencing a most violent storm he returned to Taren- 
tum, where he drew up those of his ships which had 
suffered in the gale and refitted them. Nicias heard 
of his approach, but despised the small number of his 
ships; in this respect he was like the Thurians. He 
thought that he had come on a mere privateering ex- 
pedition, and for some time set no watch *. 

105. During the same summer, about the same time, the 

Athenians Jacedaemonians and their allies invaded Argolis and 

wasted most of the Argive territory. The Athenians 
assisted the Argives with thirty ships. The use which 
honlans they made of them was a glaring violation of the treaty 


by devas- 
tating the ~with the Lacedaemonians. Hitherto they had only gone 


cone out on marauding expeditions from Pylos; when they 
landed, it was not upon the shores of Laconia, but 
upon other parts of the Peloponnese; and they had 
merely fought as the allies of the Argives and Man- 
tineans. The Argives had often urged them just to 
land soldiers on Lacedaemonian ground, and to waste 
some part of Laconia, however small, without remaining, 
and they had refused. But now, under the command 
of Pythodorus, Laespodias, and Demaratus, they landed 
at Epidaurus called Limera, Prasiae, and other places, 
and wasted the country. Thereby the Athenians at last 
gave the Lacedaemonians a right to complain of them 
and completely justified measures of retaliation. After 
the Athenian fleet had departed from Argos, and the 
Lacedaemonians had likewise retired, the Argives in- 
vaded Phliasia, and having ravaged the country and 
killed a few of the Phliasians, returned home. 


peace 
with the 
Lacedae- 


a Cp. vii. 1 med. 
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41. GYLIPPUS and Pythen, after refitting their ships at VII. 1. 
** 3° Tarentum, coasted along to the Epizephyrian Locri. Gylippus 
They now learned the truth, that Syracuse was not as Himera 
yet completely invested, but that an army might still ae 
enter by way of Epipolae. So they considered whether rambering 
they should steer their course to the left or to the right ae 
of Sicily. They might attempt to throw themselves into marches 
Syracuse by sea, but the risk would be great; or they : Syracuse, 
might go first to Himera, and gathering a force of the 
Himeraeans, and of any others whom they could induce 
to join them, make their way by land. They deter- 
mined to sail to Himera. Nicias, when he heard that 
they were at Locri, although he had despised them at 
first, now sent out four Athenian ships to intercept them ; 
but these had not as yet arrived at Rhegium, and came 
too late. So they sailed through the strait, and touching 
by the way at Rhegium and Messené, reached Himera. 
‘There having drawn up their ships on the beach they 
persuaded the Himeraeans to make common cause with 
them, and not only to join in the expedition themselves, 
but to supply arms to all their unarmed sailors. They 
then sent to the Selinuntians and told them to come 
and meet them with their whole army at an appointed 
place. The Geloans and certain of the Sicels also pro- 
mised to send them a small force; the latter with the 
more alacrity because Archonides, a Sicel king in these 
parts who was a powerful man and friendly to the 
Athenians, had recently died, and because Gylippus 


VII. 
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seemed to have come from Lacedaemon with hearty BC. 
good-will. And so, taking with him about seven hundred Os 


of his own sailorsand marines for whom he had obtained 
arms, about a thousand Himeraean infantry, heavy 
and light-armed included, and a hundred Himeraean 
horsemen, some light-armed troops and cavalry from 
Selinus, a few more from Gela, and of the Sicels about 
a thousand in all, Gylippus marched towards Syracuse. 
In the meantime the Corinthian ships* had put to 
sea from Leucas and were coming with all speed to the 
aid of the besieged. Gongylus, one of the Corinthian 
commanders, who started last in a single ship, arrived at 
Syracuse before the rest of the fleet, and a little before 
Gylippus. He found the citizens on the point of hold- 
ing an assembly at which the question of peace was to 
be discussed ; from this intention he dissuaded them. by 
the encouraging announcement that more ships, and 
Gylippus the son of Cleandridas, whom the Lacedaemo- 
nians had sent to take the command, were on their way. 
Whereupon the Syracusans were reassured, and at ance 
went forth with their whale army to meet Gylippus, 
who, as they were informed, was now close at hand. He 
had shortly before captured the Sicel fort Getae on his 
march, and drawing up his men in readiness ta fight, 
came to Epipolae, taking the path by the Euryelus; 
where the Athenians had found a way hefore him’. 
Having formed a junction with the Syracusans, he 
marched against the Athenian lines. He arrived just 
at the time when the Athenians had all but finished 
their double wall°, nearly a mile long, reaching to the 
Great Harbour; there remained only a small portion 
toward the sea, upon which they were still at work. 
Along the remainder of the line of wall, which extended 
towards Trogilus and the northern sea, the stones were 
mastly lying ready; a part was half-finished, a part 


® Cp. vi. 93 med., 104 med. Ὁ Cp. vi. 97 med. 
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VII. drew. They then raised the weak portion of their wall BC. 
higher ; and guarded it themselves, while they posted δ 
the allies on the other parts of the fortification in the 
places severally assigned to them. 

The Athee §§ Nicias now determined to fortify Plemmyrium, a pro- 
the ΑΜΑΝ montory which runs out opposite the city and narrows 
Plemmny- the entrance to the Great Harbour. He thought that 
ore obtain this measure would facilitate the introduction of sup- 
command plies*. His forces would then be able to watch the 
harbour; harbour of the Syracusans from a nearer point, whereas 
removal or they had hitherto been obliged to put out. from the 
pinches further corner of the Great Harbour whenever a Syra- 


their cusan ship threatened to move. He was inclined to pay 
to the more attention than hitherto to naval operations; for 


cavalry, sifice the arrival of Gylippus the Athenian prospects by 
land were not so encouraging. Having therefore trans- 
ferred his ships and a portion of his army to Plemmy- 
rium, he built three forts in which the greater part of 
the Athenian stores were deposited ; and the large boats 
as well as the ships of war were now anchored at this 
spot. The removal was a first and main cause of the 
deterioration of the crews. For when the sailors went 
out to procure forage and water, of which there was 
little, and that only to be obtained from a distance, they 
were constantly cut off by the Syracusan cavalry, who 
were masters of the country, a third part of their force 
having been posted in a village at the Olympieum > 
expressly in order to prevent the enemy at Plemmyrium 
from coming out and doing mischief. About this time 
Nicias was informed that the rest of the Corinthian fleet 9 
was on the point of arriving, and he sent twenty ships, 
which were ordered to lie in wait for them about Locri 
and Rhegium and the approach to Sicily. 

5. While Gylippus was building the wall across Epipolae, 
Gylippusy employing the stones which the Athenians had pre- 
the Athe- viously laid there for their own use, he at the same time 
mians In a 

® Cp. vii. 13 init., 24 fin. b Cp. vi. 75 init. 
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14. constantly led out and drew up in front of the wall the VII. 
"3 Syracusans and their allies, and the Athenians on their confined 
part drew up in face of them. When he thought that tween the 
the moment had arrived he offered battle; the two ρα, δ᾽ 
armies met and fought hand to hand between the walls. 
But there the Syracusan cavalry was useless; the Syra- 
cusans and their allies were defeated, and received their 
dead under a flag of truce, while the Athenians raised 
atrophy. Gylippus then assembled his army and con- 
fessed that the fault was his own and not theirs ; for by 
confining their ranks too much between the walls he had 
rendered useless both their cavalry and their javelin-men. 
But he meant to make another attempt. And he re- 
minded them that while in material force they were equal 
to their enemies, in energy of purpose they ought to be 
far superior. That they, who were Peloponnesians and 
Dorians*, should allow a mixed rabble of Ionians and 
islanders to remain in the country and not resolve to 
master them and drive them out, was a thing not to be 
thought of. 

On the first opportunity he led them out again. 6, 
Nicias and the Athenians had determined that, whether But renew- 
the Syracusans would offer battle or not, they must not ee fet on 
allow them to carry on their counterwork. For already MUre open 


ground 


their wall had almost passed the end of the Athenian where his 
cavalry can 


wall, and if the work advanced any further it would make act, he is 
no difference to the Athenians whether they fought and The cross. 
conquered in every battle, or never fought at all. So δ} 5 ποὺν 
they went out to meet the Syracusans. Gylippus before past the 
engaging led his heavy-armed further outside the walls wall. 
than on the former occasion; his cavalry and javelin- 

men he placed on the flanks of the Athenians in the 

open space between the points at which their respective 

lines of wall stopped. In the course of the battle the 
cavalry attacked the left wing of the Athenians which 

was opposed to them, and put them to flight ; the defeat 


became general, and the whole Athenian army was 


® Cp. i. 124 init.; v. 9 init.; vi. 77 med.; viii. 25 med. 
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VII. driven back by main force within their lines. On the ac 
following night the Syracusans succeeded in carrying ™' 
their wall past the works of the enemy. Their operations 
were now no longer molested by them, and the Athe- 
nians, whatever success they might gain in the field, 
were utterly deprived of all hope of investing the city. 

7- Not long afterwards the remaining Corinthian with the 
fh ren. “*Mbraciot and Leucadian ships* sailed in, under the 
forcements. command of Erasinides the Corinthian, having eluded 
collects the Athenian guardships, They assisted the Syracusans 
Sicily. in completing what remained of the Syracusan wall up 
embassy to tO the Athenian wall which it crossed. Gylippus mean- 
Corinth while had gone off into Sicily to collect both naval and 
daemon. land forces, and also to bring over any cities which 
mananavy. Cither were slack in the Syracusan cause or had stood 

aloof from the war. More ambassadors, Syracusan and 
Corinthian, were despatched to Lacedaemon and Corinth, 
requesting that reinforcements might be sent across the 
sea in merchant-ships or small craft, or by any other 
available means, since the Athenians were sending for 
assistance. The Syracusans, who were in high spirits, 
also manned a navy, and began to practise, intending to 
try their hand at this new sort of warfare. 

8. Nicias observing how they were employed, and seeing 
Day by day that the strength of the enemy and the helplessness of 
sansare the Athenians was daily increasing, sent to Athens a 
and the full report of his circumstances, as he had often done 
Athenians before, but never in such detail. He now thought the 
strength. situation so critical that, if the Athenians did not at once 
writesto recall them or send another considerable army to their 
help, the expedition was lost. Fearing lest his mes- 
sengers, either from inability to speak or >from want of 
intelligence’, or because they desired to please the 
people, might not tell the whole truth, he wrote a 
letter, that the Athenians might receive his own opinion 
of their affairs unimpaired in the transmission, and so 
® Cp. vii. 4 fin. 

Ὁ Or, reading μνήμης instead of γνώμης : ‘from defect of memory.’ 
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14. be better able to judge of the real facts of the case. VII. 
‘> The messengers departed carrying his letter and taking 
verbal instructions. He was now careful to keep his 
army on the defensive, and to run no risks which he 
could avoid. 

At the end of the same summer, Euetion an Athenian a 
general, in concert with Perdiccas and assisted by a Failure of 
large force of Thracians, made an attack upon Amphi- 2334% 
polis, which he failed to take. He then brought round Phipolis. 
triremes into the Strymon and besieged the place from 
the river, making Himeraeum his head-quarters. So 
the summer ended. 

In the following winter the messengers from Nicias 10. 
arrived at Athens. They delivered their verbal instruc- The mes- ᾿ 


. ‘ . sengers of ' 
tions, and answered any questions which were put to Nicias 


them. They also presented his letter, which the registrar 27°23" — 
of the city, coming forward, read to the Athenian people. 
It ran as follows :— 

‘Athenians, in many previous despatches I have re-_ 611, 
ported to you the course of events up to this time, but The arrival 
now there is greater need than ever that you should as enbely 
inform yourselves of our situation, and come to some de- τα σα 
cision. After we had engaged the Syracusans, against seer are 
whom you sent us, in several battles, and conquered in now be- 
most of them, and had raised the lines within which sieged. 
we are now stationed, Gylippus a Lacedaemonian ar- 
rived, bringing an army from Peloponnesus and from 
certain of the cities of Sicily. In the first engagement 
he was defeated by us, but on the following day we were 
overcome by numerous horsemen and javelin-men, and 
retired within our lines. We have therefore desisted 
from our siege-works and remain idle, since we are over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the enemy, and 
indeed cannot bring our whole army into the field, for 
the defence of our wall absorbs a portion of our heavy- 
armed. The enemy meanwhile have built a single wall 
which crosses ours, and we cannot now invest them, un- 


less a large army comes and takes this cross-wall. So 
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VII. that we, who are supposed to be the besiegers, are Bc. 


really the besieged δ, at least by land; and the more 
so because we cannot go far even into the country, 
for we are prevented by their horsemen. 

12. ‘Moreover they have sent ambassadors to Pelopon- 
The Syra’_nesus asking for reinforcements, and Gylippus has gone 
collecting to the cities in Sicily intending to solicit those who are 
reinforce- ΜΝ . . - 
ments, and at present neutral to join him, and to obtain from his 
pong to allies fresh naval and land forces. For they purpose, as 
byes. I hear, to attack our walls by land, and at the same time 
Their ships to make an effort at sea. And let no one be startled 
are in good When I say “at sea.” Our fleet was originally in first- 
orien our rate condition : the ships were sound and the crews were 
ships ving. in good order, but now, as the enemy are well aware, 

the timbers of the ships, having been so long ex- 
posed to the sea, are soaked, and the efficiency of the 
crews is destroyed. We have no means of drawing up 
our vessels and airing them, because the enemy’s fleet 
is equal or even superior in numbers to our own, and 
we are always expecting an attack from them. They 
are clearly trying their strength; they can attack us 
when they please, and they have far greater facilities 
for drying their ships, since they are not, like us, en- 
gaged in a blockade. 

12. ‘Even if we had a great superiority in the number of 
Oiles ae our ships, and were not compelled as we are to employ 


Reulty. them all in keeping guard, we could hardly have the 


conveyed like advantage. For our supplies have to pass so near 
to us; our . . . 

crewsare the enemy’s city that they are with difficulty conveyed 
demoralised to us now, and if we relax our vigilance ever so little we 
saiors de- shall lose them altogether. 

It has been, and continues to be the ruin of our crews, 
that the sailors, having to forage and fetch water and 
wood from a distance, are cut off by the Syracusan 
horse”, while our servants, since we have been reduced 
to an equality with the enemy, desert us. Of the 


foreign sailors, some who were pressed into the service 
® Cp. iv. 29 init. Ὁ Cp. vii. 4 fin. 
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4 run off at once to the Sicilian cities ; others, having been VII. 
originally attracted by high pay, and fancying that they 
were going to trade and not to fight, astonished at the 
resistance which they encounter, and especially at the 
naval strength of the enemy, either find an excuse for 
deserting to the Syracusans, or they effect their escape 
into the country; and Sicily is a large place. Others, 
again, have persuaded the trierarchs to take Hyccarian 
slaves in their room while they themselves are busy 
trading ; and thus the precision of the service is lost. 
‘I am writing to those who know that the crew of a 14. 
vessel does not long remain at its prime, *and that the 1 cannot 
. . prevent 
sailors who really start the ship and keep the rowing these 
together are but a fraction of the whole number*. The raped 


for your 


most hopeless thing of all is that, although I am general, tempore will 


Iam not able to put a stop to these disorders, for tempers ποῦ submit 
like yours are not easily controlled. And we cannot pline. 
even fill up the crews, whereas the enemy can obtain in danger 

recruits from many sources. Our daily waste in men οἵ eng at. 
and stores can only be replaced out of the supplies which It is better 


we brought with us; and these we have no means of should 
. . eae . know the 
increasing, for the cities which are now our confederates, truth, 
Naxos and Catana, are unable to maintain us. There reinfule 
is only one advantage more which the Syracusans can 
gain over us: if the towns of Italy from which our 
provisions are derived, seeing our reduced condition and 
your neglect of us, go over to the enemy, we shall be 
starved out, and they will have made an end of the war 
without striking a blow. I could have written you 
tidings more cheering than these, but none more profit- 
able ; for you should be well-informed of our circum- 
stances if you are to take the right steps. Moreover I 
know your dispositions ; you like to hear pleasant things, 
but afterwards lay the fault on those who tell you them 
if they are falsified by the event; therefore I think it 
safer to speak the truth. 

® Or, ‘and that there are few sailors who can start a ship and 
keep the rowing together.’ 
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VII. ‘ And now, do not imagine that your soldiers and their Bc 
15. generals have failed in the fulfilment of the duty which ὦ 
We have you originally imposed upon them. But when all Sicily 


done our 


duty, but is uniting against us, and the Syracusans are expecting 
e enemy . . . 

δπὰ their another army from Peloponnesus, it is time that you 
alli . . 

too much «Should make up your minds. For the troops which we have 
for us; I : ° | 

sun sire ang were certainly cannot hold out even against our present 


aie enemies, and therefore you ought either to recall us or to 
Whatever send another army and fleet as large as this, and plenty 
yaickhy, do of money. You should also send a general to succeed 
me, for I have a disease in the kidneys and cannot 
remain here. I claim your indulgence; while I retained 
my health I often did you good service when in com- 
mand. But do whatever you mean to do at the very 
beginning of spring, and let there be no delay. The 
enemy will obtain reinforcements in Sicily without 
going far, and although the troops from Peloponnesus 
will not arrive so soon, yet if you do not take care they 
will elude you; their movements will either be too 

secret for you, as they were before*, or too quick.’ 
16. Such was the condition of affairs described in the 
The Athe- letter of Nicias. The Athenians, after hearing it read, 
solveto did not release Nicias from his command, but they joined 
send 3. ex. with him two officers who were already in Sicily, 
pedition. οἱ Menander and Euthydemus, until regular colleagues 
ond Bury. could be elected and sent out, for they did not wish 
medon are him to bear the burden in his sickness alone. They 
appointed also resolved to send a second fleet and an army of 
manders. Athenians taken from the muster-roll and of allies. As 
colleagues to Nicias they elected Demosthenes the son 
of Alcisthenes, and Eurymedon the son of Thucles, 
Eurymedon was despatched immediately to Sicily about 
the winter solstice; he took with him ten ships conveying 
a hundred and twenty talents of silver, and was to tell 
the army in Sicily that they should receive assistance 
17. and should not be neglected. Demosthenes remained 


The Athe- behind, and was busied in getting ready the expedition 


nians and 
® Cp. vii. 2 init. b £28,800, 
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ine which he was to bring out in the spring. Heannounced VII, 
* to the allies that troops would be required, and collected Pelopon- 
money, ships, and hoplites at Athens. The Athenians ready dy their 
also sent twenty ships to cruise off the Peloponnesian ἵτ τ" 
coast and intercept any vessels trying to pass from the 
Peloponnesus or Corinth to Sicily. The Sicilian envoys * 
had now arrived at Corinth, and the Corinthians had 
heard from them that affairs were looking better in 
Sicily. Seeing how opportune had been the arrival of 
the ships which they had already despatched they were 
more zealous than ever. They prepared to convey 
hoplites to Sicily in merchant-vessels; the Lacedae- 
monians were to do the like from Peloponnesus. The 
Corinthians also proceeded to man twenty-five ships of 
war, intending to hazard a naval engagement against the 
Athenian squadron stationed at Naupactus. They hoped 
that, if the attention of the Athenians was diverted by an 
opposing force, they would be unable to prevent their 
merchant-vessels from sailing. 
The Lacedaemonians also prepared for their already 18, 
projected invasion of Attica®. They were partly stimu- The 
lated by the Syracusans and Corinthians, who having maeeaae 
heard of the reinforcements which the Athenians were vation. insti- 
sending to Sicily, hoped that they might be’ stopped by ates, 
the invasion. Alcibiades was always at hand insisting fortufy 
upon the importance of fortifying Decelea and of carrying Inthe. 
on the war with vigour. Above all, the Lacedaemonians (ort a" 
were inspirited by the thought that the Athenians wore guilty 
would be more easily overthrown now that they had of violating 
two wars on hand, one against themselves, and another in ‘this, the 
against the Sicilians. They considered also that this “them” 
time they had been the first offenders against the treaty, 
whereas in the former war the transgression had rather 
been on their own side. For the Thebans had entered 
Plataea in time of peace’, and they themselves had’ 
refused arbitration when offered by the Athenians, 
® Cp. vii. 7. b Cp. vi. 93 init. 
© Cp. ii. 2 foll.; iii. 56 init. 
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VII. although the former treaty forbade war in case an BC. 


adversary was willing to submit to arbitration®. They 
felt that their ill-success was deserved, and they took 
seriously to heart the disasters which had befallen them 
at Pylos and elsewhere. But now the Athenians with a 
fleet of thirty ships had gone forth from Argos and 
ravaged part of the territory of Epidaurus and Prasiae, 
besides other places; marauding expeditions from Pylos 
were always going on; and whenever quarrels arose about 
disputed points in the treaty and the Lacedaemonians 
proposed arbitration, the Athenians refused it. Reflecting 
upon all this, the Lacedaemonians concluded that the 
guilt of their former transgression was now shifted to the 
Athenians, and they were full of warlike zeal. During 
the winter they bade their allies provide iron, and them- 
selves manufactured tools for the fortification of Decelea. 
They also prepared, and continually urged the other 
Peloponnesians to prepare, the succours which they in- 
tended to send in merchant-vessels to the Syracusans. 
And so the winter ended, and with it the eighteenth 
year in the Peloponnesian War of which Thucydides 
wrote the history. 


Ol. 9! 


10. At the very beginning of the next spring, and earlier B.C. 


The Lace- than ever before, the Lacedaemonians and their allies "5 


daemonians 
enter Attica entered Attica under the command of Agis the son of 


acl Archidamus the Lacedaemonian king. They first de- 
vastated the plain and its neighbourhood. They then 
began to fortify Decelea, dividing the work among the 
cities of the confederacy. Decelea is distant about four- 
teen miles from Athens, and not much further from 
Boeotia. The fort was designed for the devastation of 
the plain and the richest parts of the country, and was 
erected on a spot within sight of Athens. 

Reinforcee | While the Peloponnesians and their allies in Attica 

fae Sicily were thus engaged, the Peloponnesians at home were 

from which Gesnatching hoplites in merchant-vessels to Sicily. The 


the atten- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians selected the best of the Helots and 


® Cp. i. 78 fin., 85, 140 med. b Cp. vi. 105. 
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VII. cities which he had persuaded to join him as many BC. 


mocrates troops as he could obtain. He assembled the Syra- 


incite th 
Syracusans cusans and told them that they should man as large 


sot hey a fleet as possible and try their fortune at sea; he hoped 
should ne to obtain a decisive result which would justify the risk. 
daring  Hermocrates took the same view, and urged them 
εἰς foes. strongly not to be faint-hearted, but to attack the 
enemy with their ships. He said that the Athenians 
had not inherited their maritime skill, *and would not 
retain it for ever®; there was a time when they were 
less of a naval people than the Syracusans themselves °, 
but they had been made sailors from necessity by the 
Persian invasion. To daring men like the Athenians 
those who emulated their daring were the most formid- 
able foes. The same reckless courage which had often 
enabled the Athenians, although inferior in power, to 
strike terror into their adversaries might now be turned 
against them by the Syracusans. He well knew that 
if they faced the Athenian navy suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, they would gain more than they would lose ; 
the consternation which they would inspire would more 
than counterbalance their own inexperience and the supe- 
rior skill of the Athenians. He told them therefore ta 
try what they could do at sea, and not to be frightened. 
Thus under the influence of Gylippus, Hermocrates, and 
others, the Syracusans, now eager for the conflict, began 
to man their ships. 

22. When the fleet was ready, Gylippus, under cover of 
Atdawn night, led forth the whole land-army, intending to attack 
Gylippus_, . . 
attacks the in person the forts on Plemmyrium. Meanwhile the 
Plonavy- triremes of the Syracusans, at a concerted signal, sailed 
rium, while forth, thirty-five from the greater harbour and forty-five 
encounters from the lesser, where they had their arsenal. These 
nians in the latter sailed round into the Great Harbour, intending ἴα 
harbour. form a junction with the other ships inside and make 

a combined attack on Plemmyrium, that the Athenians, 
assailed both by sea and land, might be disconcerted. 


® Or, ‘or been sailors from all time.’ b Cp. i. 14. 
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VII. each fort. Two out of the three forts they repaired BC. 

disastrous and garrisoned, but one of the two which were cap- Ὁ 

Athenians. tured last they demolished. Many perished and many 
prisoners were made at the capture of the forts, and 
abundant spoil of different kinds was taken, for the 
Athenians used them as a store, and much corn and 
goods of traders were deposited in them; also much 
property belonging to the trierarchs, including the sails 
and other fittings of forty triremes, and three triremes 
which had been drawn up on the beach. The loss of 
Plemmyrium was one of the greatest and severest blows 
which befell the Athenians. For now they could no 
longer even introduce provisions with ‘safety, but the 
Syracusan ships lay watching to prevent them, and they 
had to fight for the passage*. General discouragement 
and dismay prevailed throughout the army. 

25. The Syracusans next sent out twelve ships under the 
The Syra- command of Agatharchus, a Syracusan. One of these 
athird hastened to Peloponnesus conveying envoys who were 
Pelopoee” to report their improved prospects, and to urge more 
despetc and strongly than ever the prosecution of the war in Hellas. 


asquadron The remaining eleven sailed to Italy, hearing that ships 
which inter- 


cepts some laden with supplies were on their way to the Athenians. 

curelice, They fell in with and destroyed most of these ships, 
and burnt a quantity of ship-timber which was lying 
ready for the Athenians in the territory of Caulonia. 
Then they came to Locri, and while they were at 
anchor there, one of the merchant-vessels from Pelo- 
ponnesus sailed in, bringing some Thespian hoplites>. 
These the Syracusans took on board, and sailed home- 
wards. The Athenians watched for them near Megara 
with twenty ships and took one ship with the crew, 
but the rest made their escape to Syracuse. 

The Athe There was some skirmishing in the harbour about 

te the palisades which the Syracusans had fixed in the 

paisa e sea in front of their old dock-houses, that their ships 

Syracusans might ride at anchor in the enclosed space, where they 


had driven 
® Cp. vii. 4 med., 13 init. b Cp. vii. 19 med. 
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VII. ships*. He embarked the Argive hoplites, and, pro- ac. 
of a second ceeding to Laconia, first devastated some part of the Οἱ σι 


opposite lands of Epidaurus Limera. Next the Athenians landed 
pare in the district of Laconia opposite Cythera, where there 
having is a temple of Apollo. They ravaged various parts of 


assisted in the country, and fortified a sort of isthmus in the neigh- 
these opera- 


tions, sails bourhood, that the Helots of the Lacedaemonians might 

Corayra.” desert and find a refuge there, and that privateers might 
make the place, as they did Pylos, their head-quarters 
for marauding expeditions. Demosthenes assisted in 
the occupation, and then sailed to Corcyra, intending to 
collect additional forces from the allies in that region, 
and to make his way with all speed to Sicily. Charicles 
waited until he had completed the fort, and then leaving 
a garrison, he sailed home with his thirty ships, accom- 
panied by the Argives. 

27. During the same summer there arrived at Athens 
The T Dian thirteen hundred Thracian targeteers of the Dian race, 
arrive too Who carried dirks; they were to have sailed with De- 
the expodh mosthenes to Sicily, but came too late, and the Athe- 
tion. nians determined to send them back to their native 

country. Each soldier was receiving a drachma?” per 

day; and to use them against Decelea would have been 

too expensive. 
Thucydides For during this summer Decelea had been fortified by 
speak of the whole Peloponnesian army, and was henceforward 
t uffeings regularly occupied for the annoyance of the country by 
caused by a succession of garrisons sent from the allied cities, 
fication of Whose incursions did immense harm to the Athenians: 
which er- the destruction of property and life which ensued was a 


manently chief cause of their fall. Hitherto the invasions had been 
commanded 


the whole brief and did not prevent them from gathering the pro- 
Desertion duce of the soil in the interval; but now the Pelo- 


of twenty ponnesians were always on the spot; and sometimes 
slaves they were reinforced by additional troops, but always 


struction of the regular garrison, who were compelled to find their 
cattle an 


injury to Own supplies, overran and despoiled the country. The 
cavalry: ® Cp. vii. 20 init. b 93d. 
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VII. expense thus incurred, above all through the mischief BC. 
done by Decelea, they were now greatly impoverished. Obs 
New _ It was at this time that they imposed upon their allies, 
fnancial ‘instead of the tribute, a duty of five per cent. on all 
things imported and exported by sea, thinking that 
this would be more productive. For their expenses be- 
came heavier and heavier as the war grew in extent, 
and at the same time their sources of revenue were 
dried up. 

20. And so, being in extreme want of money, and desirous 
dhe Thra- to economise, they at once sent away the Thracians who 
he came too late for Demosthenes, ordering Diitrephes to 
Athenians, convey them home, but, as they must needs sail through 
lode the Euripus, to employ them in any way which he could 
hee against the enemy. He landed them at Tanagra and 
desired to there made a hasty raid; in the evening he sailed from 
do what . . . . 
mischief | Chalcis in Euboea across the Euripus, and disembarking 
thewan Οὗ his troops in Boeotia led them against the town of Myca- 
Myrecieceas, lessus. He passed the night unperceived at the temple 


The pa- of Hermes, which is distant from Mycalessus about 
thetic tale 


of its two miles, and at the dawn of day he assaulted and 
surerings captured the city, which is not large. The inhabitants 
ome were taken off their guard; for they never imagined 
that an enemy would come and attack them at so great 
a distance from the sea. The walls were weak, and in 
some places had fallen down; in others they were built 
low ; while the citizens, in their sense of security, had left 
their gates open. The Thracians dashed into the town, 
sacked the houses and temples, and slaughtered the 
inhabitants. They spared neither old nor young, but 
cut down, one after another, all whom they met, the 
women and children, the very beasts of burden, and 
every living thing which they saw. °®For the Thracians, 
when they dare, can be as bloody as the worst bar- 
barians*. There in Mycalessus the wildest panic ensued, 
and destruction in every form was rife. They even fell 


® Or, ‘For the Thracians, like all very barbarous tribes, are most 
bloody when they are least afraid.’ 
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VII. time occupied by the Athenians. While he was in BC. 
those regions he met Eurymedon returning from Sicily, Obs 
whither he had been sent during the winter in charge of 
the money which had been voted to the army®; he re- 
ported, among other things, the capture of Plemmyrium 
by the Syracusans, of which he had heard on his voyage 
home. Conon too, the governor of Naupactus, brought 
word that the twenty-five Corinthian ships” which were 

stationed on the opposite coast were still showing a 
hostile front, and clearly meant to fight. He requested 
the generals to send him reinforcements, since his own 
ships—eighteen in number—were not able to give battle 
against the twenty-five of the enemy. Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon sent ten ships, the swiftest which they 
had, to the fleet at Naupactus, while they themselves 
completed the muster of the expedition. Eurymedon, 
sailing to Corcyra, ordered the Corcyraeans to man 
fifteen ships, and himself levied a number of hoplites. 
He had turned back from his homeward voyage, and was 
now holding the command, to which, in conjunction with 
Demosthenes, he had been appointed. Demosthenes 
meanwhile had been collecting slingers and javelin-men 
in the neighbourhood of Acarnania. 

32. The ambassadors from Syracuse who had gone to the 

Part of the cities of Sicily after the taking of Plemmyrium, and had 
reinforce- 
ments sent persuaded them to join in the war, were now about to 
of Sciy bring back the army which they had collected. Nicias, 
to Syracuse having previous information, sent word to the Sicel 
stroyed | allies of Athens who commanded the road, such as the 
buscade de by Centoripes and Alicyaei, and told them not to let the 
the Sicel ne forces of the enemy pass, but to unite and stop them; 
Athenians. there was no likelihood, he said, that they would even 
think of taking another road, since they were not allowed 
to go through the country of the Agrigentines. So 
when the forces of the Sicilian towns were on their way, 
the Sicels, complying with the request of the Athenians, 
set an ambush in three divisions, and falling upon them 


8 Cp. vii. 16 fin. Ὁ Cp. vii. 17 fin., το fin. 
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VII. Athenian fleet at Naupactus to protect the passage of BC. 
in the ian the merchant-vessels going to Sicily, made ready for ὅ"" 
guifbe- action. They manned some additional ships, which 
tween the raised their number nearly to that of the Athenians, 
andthe , 2nd anchored at Erineus of Achaia, which is in the 
bss former territory of Rhypae. The bay in which they were 
assisted by Stationed has the form of a crescent, and the infantry of 
an improve. the Corinthians and of the allies, which had come from 
thelr ships. the country on both sides to co-operate with the fleet, 

was disposed on the projecting promontories. The 
ships, which were under the command of Polyanthes 
the Corinthian, formed a close line between the two 
points. The Athenians sailed out against them from 
Naupactus with thirty-three ships, under the command 
of Diphilus. For a while the Corinthians remained 
motionless; in due time the signal was raised and they 
rushed upon the Athenians and engaged with them. 
The battle was long and obstinate. Three Corinthian 
ships were destroyed. The Athenians had no ships 
absolutely sunk, but about seven of them were rendered 
useless ; for they were struck full in front by the beaks 
of the Corinthian vessels, which had the projecting 
beams of their prows designedly built thicker, and their 
bows were stoven in. The engagement was undecided 
and both sides claimed the victory; but the Athenians 
gained possession of the wrecks because the wind blew 
them towards the open sea and the Corinthians did not 
put out again. So the two fleets parted. There. was 
no pursuit, nor were any prisoners taken on either side. 
For the Corinthians and Peloponnesians were fighting 
close to the land and thus their crews escaped, while 
on the Athenian side no ship was sunk. As soon as 
the Athenians had returned to Naupactus the Corin- 
thians set up a trophy, insisting that they were the 
victors, because they had disabled more of the enemy’s 
ships than the enemy of theirs. They refused to ac- 
knowledge defeat on the same ground which made 
the Athenians unwilling to claim the victory. For the 
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VII. For the Syracusans hoped thus to gain an advantage BC. 


Space, in__ over the Athenian ships, which were not constructed to 


Athenians resist their improvements, but had their prows slender, 


had no . . . 
roomto because they were in the habit of rowing round an 


and to the enemy and striking the side of his vessel instead of 

rior ner Meeting him prow to prow. The plan would be the 

own pilots. more effectual, because they were going to fight in the 
Great Harbour, where many ships would be crowded in 
a narrow space. They would charge full in face, and 
presenting their own massive and solid beaks would 
stave in the hollow and weak forepart of their enemies’ 
ships*; while the Athenians, confined as they were, 
would not be able to wheel round them or break their 
line before striking, to which manoeuvres they mainly 
trusted—the want of room would make the one im- 
possible, and the Syracusans themselves would do their 
best to prevent the other. What had hitherto been con- 
sidered a defect of skill on the part of their pilots, the 
practice of striking beak to beak, would now be a great 
advantage, to which they would have constant recourse ; 
for the Athenians, when forced to back water, could only 
retire towards the land, which was too near, and of which 
but a small part, that is to say, their own encampment, 
was open to them. The Syracusans would be masters 
of the rest of the harbour, and, if the Athenians were 
hard pressed at any point, they would all be driven 
together into one small spot, where they would run foul 
ot one another and fall into confusion. (Which proved to 
be the case; for nothing was more disastrous to the 
Athenians in all these sea-fights than the impossibility 
of retreating, as the Syracusans could, to any part of the 
harbour.) Again, while they themselves had command 
of the outer sea and could charge from it and back water 
into it whenever they pleased, the Athenians would be 
unable to sail into the open and turn before striking ® ; 
besides, Plemmyrium was hostile to them, and the mouth 
of the harbour was narrow. 


8 Omitting the comma at αὐτοῖς. b Cp. ii. 91 med. 
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VII. a safe retreat and an opportunity of going out again at 
leisure. These preparations occupied the Athenians for 
a whole day from morning to night. 

20. On the next day, in the same manner as before but 
oe at an earlier hour, the Syracusans attacked the Athenians 
wearing both by sea and land. Again the ships faced one an- 
art seris other, and again a great part of the day was passed in 
mar skirmishing. At length Ariston the son of Pyrrhichus, 
when the 4 Corinthian, who was the ablest pilot in the Syracusan 

yracusans 

retireand fleet, persuaded the commanders to send a message to 

take their o,e . ΜΝ 

midday {Π6 proper authorities in the city desiring them to have 

the beach, the market transferred as quickly as possible to the 
shore, and to compel any one who had food for sale to 
bring his whole stock thither. The sailors would thus 
be enabled to disembark and take their midday meal 
close to the ships; and so after a short interval they 
might, without waiting until the next day, renew the 
attack upon the Athenians when least expected. 

40. The generals, agreeing to the proposal, sent the 
They soon message, and the market was brought down to the 


the great shore. Suddenly the Syracusans backed water and 


sp’ rowed towards the city; then disembarking they at 
Anenians, once took their meal on the spot. The Athenians, 
nowcom- regarding their retreat as a confession of defeat, dis- 
Pharge and embarked at leisure, and among other matters set about 
ght. preparing their own meal, taking for granted that there 
would be no more fighting that day. Suddenly the 
Syracusans manned their ships and again bore down 
upon them; the Athenians, in great disorder and most 
of them fasting, hurried on board, and with considerable 
difficulty got under weigh. For some time the two 
fleets looked at one another, and did not engage; after 
a while the Athenians thought they had better not delay 
until they had fairly tired themselves out, but attack at 
once. So, cheering on one another, they charged and 
fought. The Syracusans remained firm, and meeting 
the enemy prow to prow, as they: had resolved, stove in 


by the strength of their beaks a great part of the bows 


BC. 
OL ς 
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VII. be lost, and resolved that it should not be with him as it AC 
had been with Nicias. For Nicias was dreaded at his ™ 
first arrival, but when, instead of at once laying siege to 
Syracuse, he passed the winter at Catana, he fell into 
contempt, and his delay gave Gylippus time to come 
with an army from Peloponnesus. Whereas if he had 
struck hard at first, the Syracusans would never even 
have thought of getting fresh troops; strong in their 
own self-sufficiency, they would have recognised their 
inferiority only when the city had been actually in- 
vested, and then, if they had sent for reinforcements, 
they would have found them useless. Demosthenes, 
reflecting on all this, and aware that he too would never 
again be in a position to inspire such terror as on the 
day of his arrival, desired to take the speediest advan- 
tage of the panic caused by the appearance of his army. 
Accordingly, seeing that the cross-wall of the Syracusans 
which had prevented the Athenians from investing them 
was but a single line, and that if he could gain the com- 
mand of the way up to Epipolae and take the camp 
which was on the high ground the wall would be easily 
captured, for no one would remain to withstand them, 
he resolved to make the attempt at once. This would 
be the shortest way of putting an end to the war. If 
he succeeded, Syracuse would fall into his hands; if he 
failed, he meant to bring away the expedition ; he would 
no longer wear out the Athenian army, and weaken the 
state to no purpose. 

The Athenians began by ravaging the fields of the 
Syracusans about the Anapus, and regained their former 
superiority both by sea and land. At sea the Syracusans 
no longer opposed them; and on land they merely sent 
out parties of cavalry and javelin-men from the Olym- 
pieum. 

43. Before he attacked Epipolae, Demosthenes wished to 

Failure of try what could be effected with engines against the 


an attempt 


to take, counter-wall. But the engines which he brought up 


infront. were burnt by the enemy, who fought from the wall, 
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VII. victory, began ‘to advance in less order; they wanted BI 
to force their way as quickly as they could through all 
that part of the enemy which had not yet fought, and 
they were afraid that if they relaxed their efforts the 
Syracusans might rally. The Boeotians were the first 
to make a stand: they attacked the Athenians, turned, 
and put them to flight. 

44. The whole army now fell into utter disorder, and the 
All now perplexity was so great that from neither side could the 
confusion, particulars of the conflict be exactly ascertained. In 
behind the daytime the combatants see more clearly; though 
soe ~=Sseeveen:« then only what is going on immediately around 
before, them, and that imperfectly—nothing of the battle asa 
already whole. But in a night engagement, like this in which 
back. two great armies fought—the only one of the kind which 
light. the occurred during the war—who could be certain of any- 
Tne, the thing? The moon was bright, and they sav before them, 
narrow as men naturally would in the moonlight, the figures of 
space, the 
watchword, One another, but were unable to distinguish with cer- 
the Psean, tainty who was friend or foe. Large bodies of heavy- 
to the rout. armed troops, both Athenian and Syracusan, were moving 


Frien 


attack about in a narrow space; of the Athenians some were 
Many throw already worsted, while others, still unconquered, were 
front carrying on the original movement. A great part of 
cptheae their army had not yet engaged, but either had just 
arms be- mounted the hcights, or were making the ascent; and no 


miss ‘her one knew which way to go. For in front they were de- 
sand. feated already; there was nothing but confusion, and all 
ore cat of distinction between the two armies was lost by reason of 
the noise. The victorious Syracusans and their allies, 
who had no other means of communication in the dark- 
ness, cheered on their comrades with loud cries as they 
received the onset of their assailants. The Athenians 
were looking about for cach other; and every one who 
met them, though he might be a friend who had turned 
and fled, they imagined to be an enemy. They kept 
constantly asking the watchword (for there was no other 
mode of knowing one another). and thus they not only 
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VII. fifteen ships to Agrigentum, then in a state of revolution, 
Ὧν ccess the that he might win over the place if he could. Gylippus 


seek for the had gone off again by land to collect a new army in the 


third time 


aid in Sicily. other parts of Sicily, hoping after the victory of Epipolae 
They make to carry the Athenian fortifications by storm. 
een Ast Meanwhile the Athenian generals, troubled by ther 
recent defeat and the utter discouragement which pre 
Athenian Vailed in the army, held a council of war. They saw 
counclef that their attempts all failed, and that the soldiers were 
There is weary of remaining. For they were distressed by sick- 
the camp ess, proceeding from two causes : the season of the year 
and « Was that in which men are most liable to disease ; and 
rene. the place in which they were encamped was damp 
thenes votes and unhealthy. And they felt that the situation was 
datede Im every way hopeless. Demosthenes gave his voice 
avrainst remaining ; he said that the decisive attack upon 
Epipolae had failed, and, in accordance with his original 
intention, he should vote for immediate departure, while 
the voyage was possible, and while with the help of the 
ships which had recently joined them they had the 
upper hand at any rate by sea. It was more expedient 
ter the city that they should make war upon the Pelo- 
pennesians, who were raising a fort in Attica, than 
against the Syracusans, whem they could now scarcely 
hope to conquer; and there was no sense in carrying on 
the Seve at a vast expense and with no result. This 
was the omnioa of Demosthenes. 
48. Niclas in his own mind teck the same gloomy view of 
Neus ὡς their affairs: bet he cid not wish open'y to confess their 


δος Weakness. or by a public vote given in a numerous 
ee a aSSemy τὸ ‘et their intention reach the enemy's ears, 


vex 8 and @ to iose the acvantace wedenarting secretly when- 


rr MSN 
τσ τ ever they micht chawe to τὸς «He had moreower still 
TrSecurs! 


ae Some tasn to soppese that the Syracesans. of whose 
MANY condition he was hector informed thaa the other generals, 
fF πε likely to ὃς worw ac thas themselves if they would 


Sw omer ΘΝ persevere in the See: thev wood be worn out by 
νῷ τὰν tee cxSacsfon of ther reccorees: and now the Athe 
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13. nians with their additional ships had much greater com- VII. 

* mand of the sea, There was a party in Syracuse itself accused of 
which wanted to surrender the city to the Athenians, their own 
and they kept sending messages to Nicias and advising Rages 
him not to depart. Having this information he was still fie at the 
wavering and considering, and had not made up his enemies 
mind. But in addressing the council he positively friends. 
refused to withdraw the army; he knew, he said, that Syeacusans, 
the Athenian people would not forgive their departure if dependent 


they left without an order from home. The men upon on mercen- 


whose votes their fate would depend would not, like worse off 
themselves, have seen with their own eyes the state of than them- 
affairs; they would only have heard the criticisms of 
others, and would be convinced by any accusations which 
a clever speaker might bring forward*. Indeed many 
or most of the very soldiers who were now crying out 
that their case was desperate would raise the opposite 
cry when they reached home, and would say that the 
generals were traitors, and had been bribed to depart ; 
and therefore he, knowing the tempers of the Athenians, 
> would for his own part rather take his chance and fall, 
if he must, alone by the hands of the enemy, than 
die” unjustly on a dishonourable charge at the hands 
of the Athenians. And, after all, the Syracusans were 
in a condition worse than their own; for they had to 
maintain mercenary troops; they were spending money 
on garrisons, and had now kept up a large navy for a 
whole year; already in great difficulties, they would soon 
be in greater; they had expended two thousand talents’, 
and were heavily in debt; the whole of their large 
army had to be fed, and if there were any lack of pro- 
visions their affairs would be ruined. For they depended 
on mercenaries, who, unlike the Athenian allies, were 
under no compulsion to serve. Therefore he said they 


a Cp. iii. 38 med. 

b Or, ‘would for his own part rather take his chance, and fall, 
if he must, by the hands of the enemy, like any private soldicr, 
than die.’ © £48,000, 
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VII. ought to persevere in the siege, and not go away ἢ" dis- 
heartened by the greatness of the expense, for they 

were far richer than the enemy ὃ. 
49. Nicias spoke thus decidedly because he knew exactly 
Demos- how matters stood in Syracuse ; he was aware of their 


thenes and 


Eurymedon want of money, and of the secret existence of that party 
insist that Within the walls which wished well to the Athenians, and 
Hen cba Was continually sending word to him not to depart ; and 
leave Syrw the confidence in his navy, if not in his army, which now 
encamp possessed him was greater than ever. But Demosthenes 


elsewhere, . . ae . . 

but they would not hear for an instant of persisting in the siege; 

reas if, he said, the army must remain and ought not to be 

believing _. removed without a vote of the assembly, then they should 

hassome retire to Thapsus or Catana, whence they might overrun 

secre . . 

reason for the whole country with their land-forces, maintaining 

"8 themselves at the expense of the enemy and doing him 
great damage. They would thus fight their battles, not 
cooped up in the harbour, which gave an advantage to 
the enemy, but in the open sea, where their skill would 
be available and their charges and retreats would not be 
circumscribed by the narrow space which now hampered 
their movements whenever they had to put in or out. In 
a word, he wholly disapproved of the Athenians con- 
tinuing in their present position; they should with all 
speed break up the siege and be gone. Eurymedon took 
the same side. Still Nicias resisted; there was delay 
and hesitation, and a suspicion that he might have some 
ground which they did not know for his unwillingness 
to yicld. And so the Athenians stayed on where they 
were. 

50. Meanwhile Gylippus and Sicanus returned to Syracuse. 
Gybippus | Sicanus had not succeeded in his design upon Agrigen- 
reinforce [ΠῚ ; for while he was at Gela on his way the party inclined 
Failure of to friendship with the Syracusans had been driven out. 
dignon Gylippus brought back a large army, together with the 


Agrigen- hoplites who had been sent in merchant-vessels from Pelo- 


® Or, ‘disheartened at the idea of the enemy's riches; for they 
were far richer themselves.” 
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VII. but sought to compel them forthwith to fight at seas 
them within under the disadvantages of their present position. So 
they manncd their ships and exercised for as many days 
as they thought sufficient. When the time came they 
began by attacking the Athenian lines. A small number 
both of the hoplites and of the cavalry came out of 
some of the gates to meet them; they cut off however 
a portion of the hoplites, and, putting the whole body 
to flight, drove them within their walls. The entrance 
was narrow, and the Athenians lost seventy horses and 
a few infantry. 

52. The Syracusan army then retired. On the morrow 
fight hake their ships, in number seventy-six, sailed forth, and 
harbour. on 8 the same time their land-forces marched against 
iscutoff the walls. The Athenians on their side put out with 
Athenens eighty-six ships; and the two fleets met and fought. 
panes Eurymedon, who commanded the right wing of the 

Athenians, hoping to surround the enemy, extended 
his line too far towards the land, and was defeated 
by the Syracusans, who, after overcoming the Athenian 
centre, shut him up in the inner bay of the harbour. 
There he was slain, and the vessels which were under 
his command and had followed him were destroyed. 
The Syracusans now pursued and began to drive ashore 
the rest of the Athenian ficet. 

52. Gylippus, observing the discomfiture of the enemy, 
dhe defcat_ who were being defeated and driven to land beyond their 

partially 
compen- own palisade and the lines of their camp, hastened with 
sated by an . . 

a part of his army to the causeway which ran along the 


advantage 


Tyke” harbour, intending to kill all who landed, and to assist 
mans and the Syracusans in capturing the ships, which could be 
gainover more easily towed away if the shore was in the hands of 


narthe their friends. The Tyrrhenians, who guarded this part 
The ἫΝ of the Athenian lines, seeing Gylippus and his forces 
ship fails. advance in disorder, rushed out, and attacking the fore- 
most put them to flight, and drove them into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. But soon the Syracusans and their 


allies came up in greater numbers. The Athenians in 
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-VII. The Syracusans at once sailed round the shore of the Μ 
6. harbour without fear, and determined to close the mouth, 
The Syra- that the Athenians might not be able, even if they 
prepareto Wanted, to sail out by stealth. For they were now 
close the striving, no longer to achieve their own deliverance, but 
the har- to cut off the escape of the Athenians ; they considered 
bour. . ἫΝ . . . 
They aspire their position already far superior, as indeed it was, and 
to take the they hoped that if they could conquer the Athenians 
ice and their allies by sea and land, their success would be 
glorious in the eyes of all the Hellenes, who would at 
once be set free, some from slavery, others from fear. 
For the Athenians, having lost so much of their power, 
would never be able to face the enemies who would rise 
up against them. And the glory of the deliverance 
would be ascribed to the Syracusans, who would be 
honoured by all living men and all future ages. *The 
conflict was still further ennobled by the thought that 
they were now conquering ἃ, not only the Athenians, but 
a host of their allies. And they themselves were not 
alone, but many had come to their support; they were 
the leaders of a war in which Corinth and Lacedaemon 
were their partners ; they had offered their own city to 
bear the brunt of the encounter, and they had made an im- 
mense advance in naval power. More nations met at Syra- 
cuse than ever gathered around any single city, although 
not so many as the whole number of nations enrolled in 
this war under the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 
57. I will now enumerate the various peoples who came 
Athenian to Sicily as friends or enemies, to share either in the con- 
quest or in the defence of the country, and who fought 
before Syracuse », choosing their side, not so much from 
a sense of right or from obligations of kinship, as from 
the accident of compulsion or their own interest. 


A)InHel- The Athenians themselves, who were Ionians, went of 
as Proper. 
® Or, taking the words as a reflection, not of the Syracusans, but 
of Thucydides himself: ‘And indeed there was everything to 
ennoble the conflict ; for they were now conquering ’ etc. 
b Adopting the conjecture Συμακούσαις. 
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VII. followed under a certain degree of constraint; for the BC, 
aia Athenians were masters of the sea. The Corcyraeans, Ol. 9 
isla who were not only Dorians but actually Corinthians, 
having | were serving against Corinthians and Syracusans, al- 
epecities, though they were the colonists of the one and the kins- 
men of the other; they followed under a decent appear- 
ance of compulsion, but gladly, because they hated the 
Corinthians®. The Messenians too, as the inhabitants 
of Naupactus were now called, including the garrison of 
Pylos, which was at that time held by the Athenians, 
were taken by them to the war. A few Megarians?, 
having the misfortune to be exiles, were thus induced 
to fight against the Selinuntians, who were Megarians 
like themselves °. 

(iv) Volun- The service of the remaining allies was voluntary. 

tary allies. The Argives*, not so much because they were allies 
of Athens, as because they hated the Lacedaemonians, 
and individually for the sake of their own immediate 
advantage, followed the Athenians, who were Ionians, 
being themselves Dorians, to fight against Dorians. 
The Mantineans and other Arcadians were mercenaries 
accustomed to attack any enemy who from time to time 
might be pointed out to them, and were now ready, if 
they were paid, to regard the Arcadians, who were in 
the service of the Corinthians 5, as their enemies. The 
Cretans and Aetolians also served for hire ; the Cretans, 
who had once joined with the Rhodians in the founda- 
tion of Gela‘, came with reluctance; nevertheless for 
pay they consented to fight against their own colonists. 
Some of the Acarnanians came to aid their Athenian 
allies, partly from motives of gain, but much more out of 
regard for Demosthenes® and good-will to Athens. All 
these dwelt on the eastern side of the Ionian Gulf. 

(B) Alies Of the Hellenes in Italy, the Thurians and Meta- 

and Sicily, pontians, compelled by the necessities of a revolutionary 

® Cp. i. 25 med. b Cp. iv. 743 vi. 43 fin. © Cp. vi. 4 init. 
d Cp. vi. 43. © Cp. vii. το fin. 
f Cp. vi. 4 med. 8 Cp. iii. 105 foll.; vii. 31 fin. 
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VII. than that of all the rest put together, on account of the B.C. 
size of the city and the magnitude of their own danger. Ὁ 
59. . Such were the allies who were assembled on both 
These were sides. At that time they were all on the spot, and no- 
thing whatever came afterwards to either army. 
The Syra- § The Syracusans and the allies naturally thought that 
beginto _ the struggle would be brought to a glorious end if, after 
close the having defeated the Athenian fleet, they took captive 
the whole of their great armament, and did not allow 
them to escape either by sea or land. So they at once 
began to close the mouth of the Great Harbour, which 
was about a mile wide, by means of triremes, merchant- 
vessels, and small boats, placed broadside, which they 
moored there. They also made every preparation for 
a naval engagement, should the Athenians be willing to 
hazard another; and all their thoughts were on a grand 
scale. . 

60. The Athenians, seeing the closing of the harbour and 
The Athe- inferring the intentions of the enemy, proceeded to hold 
nians pre- . 
parefor acouncil. The generals and officers met and considered 
Strapele. the difficulties of their position. The most pressing was 
They with- the want of food. For they had already sent to Catana, 


the higher when they intended to depart, and stopped the supplies; 


end deter- and they could get no more unless they recovered the 
fight their Command of the sea. They resolved therefore to quit 
way out Y their lines on the higher ground and to cut off by a 
Gefeated, cross-wall a space close to their ships, no greater than 
y land. . 
was absolutely required for their baggage and for their 
sick ; after leaving a guard there they meant to put on 
board every other man, and to launch all their ships, 
whether fit for service or not ; they would then fight a 
decisive battle, and, if they conquered, go to Catana; 
but if not, they would burn their ships, and retreat by 
land in good order, taking the nearest way to some 
friendly country, Barbarian or Hellenic. This design 
they proceeded to execute, and withdrawing quietly 
from the upper walls, manned their whole fleet, com- 


pelling every man of any age at all suitable for service 
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VII. and therefore impede our skill; but here, where we are BC 
obliged to fight a land-battle on ship-board °, they will be ὦ 
useful. We have thought of all the changes which are 
necessary in the construction of our ships, and in order 
to counteract the thickness of the beams on the enemy’s 
prows, for this did us more mischief than anything else, 
we have provided iron grapnels, which will prevent the 
ship striking us from retreating if the marines are quick 
and do their duty. For, as I tell you, we are positively 
driven to fight a land-battle on ship-board, and our best 
plan is neither to back water ourselves nor to allow the 
enemy to back water after we have once closed with him. 
Recollect that the shore, except so far as our land-forces 
extend, is in their hands. 

63. ‘Knowing all this, you must fight to the last with all 


Τοῖς your strength, and not be driven ashore. When ship 
soldiers . . . 
I say : strikes ship refuse to separate until you have swept the 


onpawea ΩΝ enemy’s heavy-armed from their decks. I am speaking 


youmust to the hoplites rather than to the sailors; for this is the 
notseparate 


until you special duty of the men on deck. We may still reckon 
have swept . : . 
the enemy's On the superiority of our infantry. The sailors I would 


secks. exhort, nay I would implore them, not to be paralysed 


sailors by their disasters ; for they will find the arrangements 


more and on deck improved, and the numbers of the fleet increased. 
5 . . 

Το the» Some among you have long been deemed Athenians, 
Remember though they are not ; and to them I say, Consider how 
the glory precious is that privilege, and how worthy to be de- 


advantages fended. You were admired in Hellas because you spoke 
waic ou 


derive our language and adopted our manners, and you shared 
from your equally with ourselves in the substantial advantages of 
with «our empire, while you gained even more than we by the 


Show that dread which you inspired in subject-states and in your 
your weak- . . o - . 
ness is security against injustice. You alone have been free 


more than partners in that empire ; you ought not to betray it now. 
strength. And so, despising the Corinthians whom you have beaten 
again and again, and the Sicilians who never dared to 


withstand us when our fleet was in its prime, repel your 
® Cp. i. 49 init. 
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VII. aware: what else would have inspired you with so much rac 
of our energy? But if any one is not so quick in apprehending 0.9 
success, these things as he ought to be, he shall hear of them 
as the of from me. The Athenians came hither intending to 
infarc? enslave first of all Sicily, and then, if they succeeded; 
engage’ ___ Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas, they having already 
ominous of the largest dominion of any Hellenic power, past or 
inthis. | present. But you set mankind the example of with- 
nee 2° standing that invincible navy; which you have now 
enslave us defeated in several engagements at sea, and which you 
navy, but will probably defeat in this. For when men are crippled 
powerof in what they assume to be their strength, any vestige of 
departed self-respect is more completely lost than if they had 
trom them never believed in themselves at all. When once their 

pride has had a fall they throw away the power of 
resistance which they might still exert. And this we 
may assume to be the condition of the Athenians. 

67. ‘Far otherwise is it with us. The natural courage, 
Success which even in the days of our inexperience dared to 
courage. risk all, is now better assured, and when we go on to 
nee new reflect that he is the strongest who has overcome the 
ic ietons Strongest, the hopes of every one are redoubled. And 
cinch they in all enterprises the highest hopes infuse the greatest 
cannot use. Courage. Their imitation of our modes of fighting will 
arenes be useless to them. To us they come naturally, and we 
fighting. shall readily adapt ourselves to any arrangements of ours 
Tey are which they have borrowed. But to them the employment 
simply ᾿ of troops on deck is a novelty; they will be encumbered 


with crowds of hoplites and of javelin-men, Acarnanians 
and others, who are mere awkward landsmen put into a 
ship, and will not even know how to discharge their darts 
when they are required to keep their places. Will they 
not imperil the ships? And their own movements will 
be so unnatural to them that they will all fall into utter 
confusion. The greater number of the enemy’s ships 
will be the reverse of an advantage to him, should any of 
you fear your inequality in that respect ; for a large fleet 
confined in a small space will be hampered in action and 
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VII. as men do on the eve of a great struggle, that all which BC 
the old tale he had done was nothing, and that he had not said half 


dom and enough, again addressed the trierarchs, and calling each 


wivesand of them by his father’s name, and his own name, and 

cnc. the name of his tribe, he entreated those who had made 

fathers’ any reputation for themselves not to be false to it, and 

wee, then those whose ancestors were eminent not to tarnish their 

board. hereditary fame. He reminded them that they were 
the inhabitants of the freest country in the world, and 
how in Athens there was no interference with the daily 
life of any man*. He spoke to them of their wives and 
children and their fathers’ Gods, as men will at such a 
time; for then they do not care whether their common- 
place phrases seem to be out of date or not, but loudly 
reiterate the old appeals, believing that they may be of 
some service at the awful moment. When he thought 
that he had exhorted them, not enough, but as much as 
the scanty time allowed, he retired, and led the land- 
forces to the shore, extending the line as far as he 
could, so that they might be of the greatest use in en- 
couraging the combatants on board ship. Demosthenes, 
Menander, and Euthydemus, who had gone on board 
the Athenian fleet to take the command, now quitted 
their own station, and proceeded straight to the closed 
mouth of the harbour, intending to force their way to 
the open sea where a passage was still left. 

70. The Syracusans and their allies had already put out 
Disposition with nearly the same number of ships as before. A de- 
Syracusan, tachment of them guarded the entrance of the harbour; 
The Athe- the remainder were disposed all round it in such a manner 
mars™sh that they might fall on the Athenians from every side 
mouth of at once, and that their land-forces might at the same 


the harbour. 


The § Syra- time be able to co-operate wherever the ships retreated 
down upon to the shore. Sicanus and Agatharchus commanded 


Fur'ang the Syracusan fleet, each of them a wing; Pythen and 


disorder the Corinthians occupied the centre. When the Athe- 


f 
conflict. πίδῃβ approached the closed mouth of the harbour the 


® Cp. ii. 37. 
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538 THE DEVICE OF HERMOCRATES. 


VII. fit for service than the enemy. For the Athenian fleet BC 


still numbered sixty, but the enemy had less than fifty. m 


73: 
Hermo- 
crates, an- 
ticipating 


theirdesign, 


wants the 
Syracusans, 
who was 
keeping 
holiday, to 
intercept 
them, but, 
the magis- 
trates 
declaring 
the thing 
impossible, 
he per- 
suades the 
Athenians 
themselves 
to delay 
their march; 


Nicias approved of his proposal, and they would have 
manned the ships, but the sailors refused to embark ; for 
they were paralysed by their defeat, and had no longer 
any hope of succeeding. So the Athenians all made up 
their minds to escape by land. 

Hermocrates the Syracusan suspected their intention, 
and dreading what might happen if their vast army, re- 
treating by land and settling somewhere in Sicily, should 
choose to renew the war, he went to the authorities, 
and represented to them that they ought not to allow 
the Athenians to withdraw by night (mentioning his 
own suspicion of their intentions), but that all the Syra- 
cusans and their allies should march out before them, 
wall up the roads, and occupy the passes with a guard. 
They thought very much as he did, and wanted to carry 
out his plan, but doubted whether their men, who were 
too glad to repose after a great battle, and in time of 
festival—for there happened on that very day to be a 
sacrifice to Heracles—could be induced to obey. Most 
of them, in the exultation of victory, were drinking and 
keeping holiday, and at such a time how could they ever 
be expected to take up arms and go forth at the order 
of the generals? On these grounds the authorities de- 
cided that the thing was impossible. Whereupon Her- 
mocrates himself, fearing lest the Athenians should gain 
a start and quietly pass the most difficult places in 
the night, contrived the following plan: when it was 
growing dark he sent certain of his own acquaintances, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, to the Athenian camp. 
They rode up within earshot, and pretending to be 
friends (there were known to be men in the city who 
gave information to Nicias of what went on) called to 
some of the soldiers, and bade them tell him not to 
withdraw his army during the night, for the Syracusans 
were guarding the roads; he should make preparation 
at leisure and retire by day. Having delivered their 


540 THE UTTER MISERY OF THE ARMY. 


‘VII. their departing comrades and follow as far as they could, BC. 
Yet more and when their limbs and strength failed them and they 
ingisthe dropped behind many were the imprecations and cries 
the enue, which they uttered. So that the whole army was in 

tears, and such was their despair that they could hardly 
make up their minds to stir, although they were leaving 
an enemy’s country, having suffered calamities too great 
for tears already, and dreading miseries yet greater in 
the unknown future. There was also a general feeling 
of shame and self-reproach,—indeed they seemed, not 
like an army, but like the fugitive population of a city 
captured after a siege; and of a great city too. For the 
whole multitude who were marching together numbered 
not less than forty thousand. Each of them took with 
him anything he could carry which was likely to be of 
use. Even the heavy-armed and cavalry, contrary to 
their practice when under arms, conveyed about their 
persons their own food, some because they had no at- 
tendants, others because they could not trust them ; for 
they had long been deserting, and most of them had 
gone off all at once. Nor was the food which they 
carried sufficient; for the supplies of the camp had 
failed. Their disgrace and the universality of the misery, 
although there might be some consolation in the very 
community of suffering, was nevertheless at that moment 
hard to bear, especially when they remembered from what 
pomp and splendour they had fallen into their present low 
estate. Never had an Hellenic army® experienced such 
a reverse. They had come intending to enslave others, 
and they were going away in fear that they would be 
themselves enslaved. Instead of the prayers and hymns 
with which they had put to sea, they were now departing 
amid appeals to heaven of another sort. They were no 
longer sailors but landsmen, depending, not upon their 
fleet, but upon their infantry. .Yet in face of the great 
danger which still threatened them all these things 
appeared endurable. 


8 Omitting ro. 


542 THE WAY BARRED. 


VII. to settle. Provide for the safety and good order of your BC 
own march, and remember every one of you that on™ 
whatever spot a man is compelled to fight, there if he 
conquer he may find a home and a fortress. We must 
press forward day and night, for our supplies are but 
scanty. The Sicels through fear of the Syracusans still 
adhere to us, and if we can only reach any part of their 
territory we shall be among friends, and you may con- 
sider yourselves secure. We have sent to them, and 
they have been told to meet us and bring food. Ina 
word, soldiers, let me tell you that you must be brave; 
there is no place near to which a coward can fly*. And 
if you now escape your enemies, those of you who are 
not Athenians may sce once more the home for which 
they long, while you Athenians will again rear aloft the 
fallen greatness of Athens. For men, and not walls or 
ships in which are no men, constitute a state.’ 

78. Thus exhorting his troops Nicias passed through the 
The Athe- army, and wherever he saw gaps in the ranks or the men 
on in two dropping out of line, he brought them back to their 
divisions. proper place. Demosthenes did the same for the troops 


one under 


Nicias, an¢ under his command, and gave them similar exhortations, 


under De- The army marched disposed in a hollow oblong: the 
They suc. division of Nicias leading, and that of Demosthenes fol- 


σα ας lowing; the hoplites enclosed within their ranks the 


we mus baggage-bearers and the rest of the army. When they 
and pro- arrived at the ford of the river Anapus they found a force 
ceed a few 

miles south- of the Syracusans and of their allies drawn up to meet 
The Syra- them; these they put to flight, and getting command 
svete Of the ford, proceeded on their march. The Syracusans 


mem and continually harassed them, the cavalry riding along- 

steep pass Side, and the light-armed troops hurling darts at them. 

on tet On this day the Athenians proceeded about four and 
a-half miles and encamped at a hill. On the next Se 
day they started early, and, having advanced more than 
two miles, descended into a level plain, and encamped. 
The country was inhabited, and they were desirous of 


® Cp. vi. 68 med. and fin. 


544 CHANGE OF ROUTE AND MIDNIGHT PANIC. 


VII. them when they retired, falling especially upon the Be 
hindermost of them, in the hope that, if they could put — 
to flight a few at a time, they might strike a panic into 
the whole army. In this fashion the Athenians struggled 
on for a long time, and having advanced about three- 
quarters of a mile rested in the plain. The Syracusans 
then left them and returned to their own encampment. 

80. The army was now in:a miserable plight, being in 

The con- want of every necessary; and by the continual assaults 
Athenians Of the enemy great numbers of the soldiers had been 
ore and Wounded. Nicias and Demosthenes, perceiving their 
worse. condition, resolved during the night to light as many 


At night ; . 
they change watch-fires as possible and to lead off their forces. They 


and'go intended to take another route and march towards the 
sea in the direction opposite to that from which the. 
A panic  Syracusans were watching them. Now their whole line 
Nicias the of march lay, not towards Catana, but towards the other 
Cacyparis. side of Sicily, in the direction of Camarina and Gela, and 
the cities, Hellenic or Barbarian, of that region. So 
they lighted numerous fires and departed in the night. 
And then, as constantly happens in armies®, especially 
in very great ones, and as might be expected when 
they were marching by night in an enemy’s country, and 
with the enemy from whom they were flying not far off, 
there arose a panic among them, and they fell into 
confusion. The army of Nicias, which led the way, 
kept together, and was considerably in advance, but that 
of Demosthenes, which was the larger half, got severed 
from the other division, and marched in less order. 
At daybreak they succeeded in reaching the sea, and Sx 
striking into the Helorine road marched along it, in- 
tending as soon as they arrived at the river Cacypanis 
to follow up the stream through the interior of the 
island. They were expecting that the Sicels for whom 
they had sent would meet them on this road. When 
they had reached the river they found there also a 
guard of the Syracusans cutting off the passage by a 


® Cp. iv, 125 init. 


VII. 


82. 


The troops 
are worn 
out; offers 
of freedom 
to the 
islanders 
generally 
refused. 
But at last 
the whole 
force is 
driven to 
capitulate. 


83. 
Nicias 
being in- 
formed 
of the 
surrender 
of Demos- 
thenes tries 
in vain to 
negotiate 
with 
Gylippus. 
He at- 
tempts to 
steal away 
by night, 
but fails. 
Three 
hundred 


546 DEMOSTHENES SURRENDERS, 
by this irregular mode of fighting they thought that AC 
they could overpower and capture the Athenians, 

. And so when they had gone on all day assailing them 
with missiles from every quarter, and saw that they were 
quite worn out with their wounds and all their other 
sufferings, Gylippus and the Syracusans made a pro- 
clamation, first of all to the islanders, that any of them 
who pleased might come over to them and have their 
freedom. But only a few cities accepted the offer. At 
length an agreement was made for the entire force under 
Demosthenes. Their arms were to be surrendered, but 
no one was to suffer death, either from violence or from 
imprisonment, or from want of the bare means of life. 
So they all surrendered, being in number six thousand, 
and gave up what money they had. This they threw 
into the hollows of shields and filled four. The captives 
were at once taken to the city. On the same day Nicias 
and his division reached the river Erineus, which he 
crossed, and halted his army on a rising ground. 

On the following day he was overtaken by the Syra- St 
cusans, who told him that Demosthenes had surrendered, 
and bade him do the same. He, not believing them, 
procured a truce while he sent a horseman to go and 
see. Upon the return of the horseman bringing as- 
surance of the fact, he sent a herald to Gylippus and 
the Syracusans, saying that he would agree, on behalf 
of the Athenian state, to pay the expenses which the 
Syracusans had incurred in the war, on condition that 
they should let his army go; until the money was paid 
he would give Athenian citizens as hostages, a man 
for a talent. Gylippus and the Syracusans would not 
accept these proposals, but attacked and surrounded this 
division of the army as well as the other, and hurled 
missiles at them from every side until the evening. 
They too were grievously in want of food and neces- 
sarics. Nevertheless they meant to wait for the dead 
of the night and then to proceed. They were just re- 
suming their arms, when the Syracusans discovered them 
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VII. to make prisoners. Thereupon the survivors, not in- BC 
become the cluding however a large number whom the soldiers con- 
pre eetdecs, cealed, were brought in alive. As for the three hundred 
cape who had broken through the guard in the night, the 

Syracusans sent in pursuit and seized them. The total 
of the public prisoners when collected was not great ; for 
many were appropriated by the soldiers, and the whole of 
Sicily was full of them, they not having capitulated like 
the troops under Demosthenes. A large number also 
perished; the slaughter at the river being very great, quite 
as great as any which took place in the Sicilian war ; and 
not a few had fallen in the frequent attacks which were 
made upon the Athenians during their march. Still many 
escaped, some at the time, others ran away after an in- 

terval of slavery, and all these found refuge at Catana. 
86. The Syracusans and their allies collected their forces 
The public and returned with the spoil, and as many prisoners as 
areconfned they could take with them, into the city. The captive 
ΔᾺΝ ας Athenians and allies they deposited in the quarries, 
pcias and which they thought would be the safest place of confine- 
thenes are ment. Nicias and Demosthenes they put to the sword, 
death, although against the will of Gylippus. For Gylippus 
thought that to carry home with him to Lacedaemon 
the generals of the enemy, over and above all his other 
successes, would be a brilliant triumph. One of them, 
Demosthenes, happened to be the greatest foe, and the 
other the greatest friend of the Lacedaemonians, both in 
the same matter of Pylos and Sphacteria. For Nicias 
had taken up their cause*, and had persuaded the Athe- 
nians to make the peace which set at liberty the prisoners 
taken in the island. The Lacedaemonians were grateful 
to him for the service, and this was the main reason 
why he trusted Gylippus and surrendered himself to him. 
But certain Syracusans, who had been in communica- 
tion with him, were afraid (such was the report) that 
on some suspicion of their guilt he might be put to the 
torture and bring trouble on them in the hour of their 


a Cp. v. τό med. 


VIII. 1. 


At first the 
Athenians 


are furious 
when they 
know it. 
Their pros- 


pects are 
opeless. 
However, 
they deter- 
mine not 
to yield. 
They ap- 
point a 
council of 
elders, 
and are 
disposed to 
economise 
and to be- 
have well. 


BOOK VIII. 


THE news was brought to Athens, but the Athenians Bc. 


could not believe that the armament had been so com- 
pletely annihilated, although they had the positive 
assurances of * the very soldiers who* had escaped from 
the scene of action. At last they knew the truth; 
and then they were furious with the orators who had 
joined in promoting the expedition—as if they had not 
voted it themselves*—and with the soothsayers, and 
prophets, and all who by the influence of religion had 
at the time inspired them with the belief that they would 
conquer Sicily. Whichever way they looked there was 
trouble ; they were overwhelmed by their calamity, and 
were in fear and consternation unutterable. The citizens 
mourned and the city mourned ; they had lost a host of 
cavalry and hoplites and the flower of their youth, and 
there were none to replace them*®. And when they saw 
an insufficient number of ships in their docks, and no 
crews to man them, nor money in the treasury, they 
despaired of deliverance. They had no doubt that their 
enemies in Sicily, after the great victory which they had 
already gained, would at once sail against the Piraeus. 
Their enemies in Hellas, whose resources were now 
doubled, would likewise set upon them with all their 
might both by sea and land, and would be assisted by 
their own revolted allies. Still they determined under 
any circumstances not to give way. They would procure 


® Or, taking πάνυ with στρατιωτῶν : ‘trustworthy soldiers who.’ 
b Cp. ii. 60 med., 61 med. © Cp. vii. 64. 


552 AGIS AT DECELEA. 


VIII. overthrown, they might assure to themselves the undis- Rt 
puted leadership of Hellas. 
5: At the beginning therefore of this winter, Agis the 


Avis carri 
away the Lacedaemonian king led out a body of troops from 


cattle οὗ! of the Decelea, and collected from the allies contributions 
6 


and exacts towards the expenses of a navy. Then passing to the 


from che Malian Gulf, he carried off from the Oetaeans, who were 


Achaeans old enemies®, the greater part of their cattle, and exacted 


The Lace- money of them ; from the Achaeans of Phthia, and from 
daemonians 


and allies the other tribes in that region, although the Thessalians, 

are to buid to whom they were subject, were very wroth and pro- 

ships. tested, he likewise extorted money and took hostages, 
whom he deposited at Corinth, and tried to force upon 
them the Lacedaemonian alliance. The whole number 
of ships which the allies were to build was fixed at a 
hundred : twenty-five were to be built by the Lacedae- 
monians themselves and twenty-five by the Boeotians, 
fifteen by the Phocians and Locrians, fifteen by the 
Corinthians, ten by the Arcadians, Pellenians, and St- 
cyonians, ten by the Megarians, Troezenians, Epidau- 
rians, and Hermionians. Every sort of preparation was 
made, for the Lacedaemonians were determined to pro- 
secute the war as soon as the spring set in. 

4. The Athenians also carried out their intended pre- 

The Athe- narations during this winter. They collected timber 


nians build 


afiet and built ships; they fortified Sunium for the protec- 
and fortify |. . : 
Sunium. tion of their corn-ships on the voyage to Athens; also 


dew, cut they abandoned the fort in Laconia which they had 


ense and erected while sailing to Sicily’, and cut down any 
upon their expenses which seemed unnecessary. Above all, they 


kept strict watch over their allies, apprehending revolt. 


First the During the same winter, while both parties were as 


then (2) the intent upon their preparations as if the war were only 
Yesbians, just beginning, first among the Athenian subjects the 

rted i i ; Η 
by thelr Euboeans sent envoys to negotiate with Agis, Agis 


Boeotian accepted their proposals, and summoned from Lace- 
nsmen, 


negotiate daemon Alcamenes the son of Sthenelaidas, and Melan- 
® Cp. iii. 92 [οἱ], b Cp. vii. a6 med. 


VIIl. 


sends over 
money, 
invites the 
ae- 
monian 
fleet to the 
Hellespont. 
The Chians 
having the 
support 0 
‘Alcibiades 
are first re- 
ceived into 
alliance ; 
they are 
promised 
the assist- 
ance of a 
Peloponne- 
sian fleet. 


554 TISSAPHERNES AND PHARNABAZUS. 


a Megarian, and Timagoras the son of Athenagoras, a 
Cyzicene, both exiles from their own country, who were 
residing at the court of Pharnabazus the son of Pharnaces, 
came to Lacedaemon. They had been commissioned by 
Pharnabazus to bring up a fleet to the Hellespont ; like 
Tissaphernes he was anxious, if possible, to induce the 
cities in his province to revolt from the Athenians, that 
he might obtain the tribute from them; and he wanted 
the alliance between the Lacedaemonians and the King 
to come from himself. The two parties—that is to say, 
the envoys of Pharnabazus and those of Tissaphernes— 
were acting independently; and a vehement contest 
arose at Lacedaemon, the one party urging the Lace- 
daemonians to send a fleet and army to Ionia and 
Chios, the other to begin with the Hellespont. They 
were themselves far more favourable to the proposals 
of the Chians and Tissaphernes; for Alcibiades was 
in their interest, and he was a great hereditary friend 
of Endius, one of the Ephors of that year. Through 
this friendship the Lacedaemonian name of Alcibiades 
came into his family; for Alcibiades was the name of 
Endius’ father*. Nevertheless the Lacedaemonians, be- 
fore giving an answer, sent a commissioner, Phrynis, one 
of their Perioeci, to see whether the Chians had as many 
ships as they said, and whether the power of the city was 
equal to her reputation. He reported that what they 
had heard was true. Whereupon they at once made 
alliance with the Chians and Erythraeans and voted 
them forty ships—there being at Chios already, as the 
Chians informed them, not less than sixty. Of the forty 
ships they at first intended to send out ten themselves 
under the command of Melancridas their admiral; but 
an earthquake occurred ; so instead of Melancridas they 
appointed Chalcideus, and instead of the ten ships they 
prepared to send five only, which they equipped in 

8 Literally, ‘for Endius was called Endius the son of Alcibiades;’ 


implying that in the family of Endius the names Endius and Alci- 
biades alternated. 
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VIII. In pursuance of their plans they conveyed twenty-one 
ships over the Isthmus. 

9. They were in a hurry to be off, but the Corinthians 
The Corin- were unwilling to join them until the conclusion of the 
detved Isthmian games, which were then going on. Agis was 
by their prepared to respect their scruples and to take the re 
games. sponsibility of the expedition on himself. But the 
the Athe- Corinthians would not agree to this proposal, and there 


the treason WaS delay. In the meantime the Athenians began to 

of the discover the proceedings of the Chians, and despatched 

neha one of their generals, Aristocrates, to accuse them οἵ 

them. treason. They denied the charge; whereupon he de 
sired them to send back with him a few ships as 2 
pledge of their fidelity to the alliance; and they sent 
seven. They could not refuse his request, for the Chian 
people were ignorant of the whole matter, while the 
oligarchs, who were in the secret, did not want to break 
with the multitude until they had secured their ground. 
And the Peloponnesian ships had delayed so long that 
they had ceased to expect them. 

10. Meanwhile the Isthmian games were celebrated. The 
The first Athenians, to whom they had been formally notified, 
nesian sent representatives to them ; and now their eyes began 
squadron to be opened to the designs of the Chians. On their re 
by the ag tum home they took immediate measures to prevent the 
into Pei- enemy’s ships getting away from Cenchreae unperceived. 
thecom- When the games were over, the Peloponnesians, undef 
Alcamenes, {ΠῈ command of Alcamenes, with their twenty-one ships 
slain. set sail for Chios; the Athenians, with an equal number, 

first sailed up to them and tried to draw them into the 
open sea. The Peloponnesians did not follow them far, 
but soon turned back to Cenchreae ; the Athenians like 
wise retired, for they could not depend on the fidelity 
of the seven Chian ships which formed a part of theif 
fleet. So they manned some more ships, making the 
whole number thirty-seven, and when the Peloponne- 
sians resumed their _voyage along the coast they pur- 


sued them into Peiraeum, a lonely harbour, the last 
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VIII. and the Ephors to persevere in the expedition. They 
going to do Would arrive, he said, before the Chians had heard 


nothing ; the misadventure of the ships. He would himself, as 
10 Cl- 


biades | Soon as he reached Ionia, represent to the cities the 
insists that weakness of the Athenians and the alacrity of the Lact 
Contingent daemonians, and they would revolt at once; for they 


shall at , would believe him sooner than any one. To Endius le 

to sea. argued in private *that he would gain honour if he were 
the instrument of effecting a revolt in Ionia, and αἱ 
gaining the alliance of the King*; he should not allow 
such a prize to fall into the hands of Agis. Now Agis 
was a personal enemy of Alcibiades. Endius and th 
other Ephors were persuaded by him. So he put to sea 
with the five ships, accompanied by Chalcideus the Lace- 
monian, and hastened on his way. 

I 3. About this time sixteen Peloponnesian ships which 
Return of had remained with Gylippus to the end of the Sicilian 
some ships . . 
from Sicily. war were returning home. They were caught in the 

neighbourhood of Leucadia and roughly handled by 
twenty-seven Athenian vessels, under the command of 
Hippocles the son of Menippus, which were on the 
watch for ships coming from Sicily; but all except one 
of them escaped the Athenians and sailed into Corinth. 

14. Chalcideus and Alcibiades on their voyage seized 
(x) wae every one whom they met in order that their coming 
Erythrae, might not be reported. They touched first at the pro- 
(3) Claro montory of Corycus on the mainland, and there re 
vol by leasing their prisoners, they held a preliminary con- 
Chalcideus ference with certain of the Chians, who were in the plot, 


blades. and who advised them to give no notice of their inten- 
tion, but to sail at once to the city. So they appeared 
suddenly at Chios, to the great wonder and alarm of the 
people. The oligarchs had contrived that the council 
should be sitting at the time. Chalcideus and Alc- 
biades made speeches and announced that many more 
ships were on their way, but said nothing about the 


® Or, ‘that he would win honour by effecting a revolt in Ionia 
and gaining the alliance of the King: Alcibiades would help him.’ 


560 MILETUS FOINS IN THE REVOLT. 


VIII. was on his way from Chios to Teos, intending to attack 
escapes, it; he was assisted by the land-forces of Clazomenae 
alcideus . . 
and Ale and Erythrae, which followed his movements on the 
whom he Shore. Strombichides saw him in time, and put out to 
is chased |, Sea before he arrived. When fairly away from land he 
(4) Teos_ observed the superior numbers of the fleet coming from 
revolts. 
Chios, and fled towards Samos, pursued by the enemy. 
The land-forces were not at first received by the Teans, 
but after the flight of the Athenians they admitted 
them. The troops waited a little for the retum of 
Chalcideus from the pursuit, but as he did not come 
they proceeded without him to demolish the fort which 
the Athenians had built for the protection of Teos oa 
the land side. A few barbarians under the command 
of Stages, a lieutenant of Tissaphernes, came and joined 
in the work of demolition. 

17. Chalcideus and Alcibiades, when they had chased 
Chalesdeus Strombichides to Samos, gave heavy arms to the crews 
biades raise of the ships which they had brought from Peloponnesus, 
(gs) Miers, and left them in Chios. Then, having manned their own 
in their Tu Vessels and twenty others with Chians, they sailed to 


narrowly 


ears Miletus, intending to raise a revolt. For Alcibiades, 

chides and who was on friendly terms with the principal Milesians, 

Thrasveles, 

who anchor Wanted to gain over the place before any more ships 

atTade from Peloponnesus arrived, and, using the Chian troops 
and those of Chalcideus only, to spread revolt far and 
wide among the cities of Ionia. Thus he would gain 
the chief credit of the expedition for the Chians, for 
himself, for Chalcideus; and, in fulfilment of his pro- 
mise *, for Endius, who had sent him out. They were 
not observed during the greater part of their voyage, 
and. although narrowly escaping from Strombichides, 
and from Thrasycles who had just arrived with twelve 
ships from Athens and had joined Strombichides in the 
pursuit. they succeeded in raising a revolt in Miletus. 
The Athenians followed close behind them with nine 
teen ships, but the Milesians would not receive them, 


Δ Cp. viii 12. 


562 REVOLUTION IN SAMOS. 


VIII. the rest escaped to Teos. The Athenians then sailed μὲ 
away to Samos. The Chians with their remaining ships 
put to sea, and, assisted by the land-forces of their allies*, 
caused first Lebedus, and afterwards Erae, to revolt. 
Both the army and the fleet then returned home. 
20. About the same time the twenty Peloponnesian ships 
Escape of ~which had been chased into Piraeum, and were now block- 
tockased aded by a like number of Athenian ships, made a sally, 
Ther ne defeated the Athenians, and took four ships; they then 
Cae got away to Cenchreae, and once more prepared to sail to 
Chios and Ionia. At Cenchreae they were met by Asty- 
ochus, the admiral from Lacedaemon, to whom the whole 
of the Peloponnesian navy was about to be entrusted. 

Teosonce ΒΥ this time the land-forces of Clazomenae and 

ceives the Erythrae had retired from Teos, and Tissaphemes, who 

Athen’ns. had led a second army thither in person and overthrown 
what was left of the Athenian fort, had retired also 
Not long after his departure, Diomedon arrived with 
ten ships, and made an agreement with the Teans, who 
promised to receive the Athenians as well as the Pelo- 
ponnesians. He then sailed to Erae. which he attacked 
without success, and departed. 

21. About the same time a great revolution occurred ἴα 
The ie people Samos. The people, aided by the crews of three Athe- 
rise against nian vessels which happened to be on the spot, rose 
Sat et an against the nobles. slew in all about two hundred of them, 
ademo- and banished four hundred more : they then distributed 
The Ashe their land and houses among themselves. The Athenian 
them fade people. now assured of their fidelity, granted them inde- 
pendence. pendence : and henceforward the city was in the hands 

of the democracy. They denied to the former landed 
propnetors all the privileges of citizenship, not ενεβ 
allowing them to contract marmiage with any family be 
longing to the people, nor any of the people with them. 

22. The zeal of the Chians did not abate. They had 

The Ca=: already begun to go out with armies and raise revolts 


send a 


to Lesbos. independently of the Peloponnesians*, and they wished 
δ Cp vik τὸ unk. : Cp. τὰν 1g. 
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VIII. raised a revolt in Eresus, and armed the inhabitants: he Bc 
then disembarked the heavy-armed from his ships and 
sent them by land to Antissa and Methymna under the 
command of Eteonicus ; and with his own and the three 
Chian ships coasted thither himself, hoping that the 
Methymnaeans would take courage at the sight of them 
and persevere in their revolt. But everything went 
against him in Lesbos; so he re-embarked his troops 
and sailed back to Chios. The land-forces from the 
ships which were intended to go to the Hellespont also 
returned to their several homes. Not long afterwards 
six ships came to Chios from the allied forces of the 
Peloponnesians now collected at Cenchreae. The Athe- 
nians, when they had re-established their influence in 
Lesbos, sailed away, and having taken Polichné on the 
mainland, which the Clazomenians were fortifying *, 
brought them all back to their city on the island, except 
the authors of the revolt, who had escaped to Daphnus. 
So Clazomenae returned to the Athenian alliance. 

24. During the same summer the Athenians, who were 
The Athe- stationed with twenty of their ships at the island of 
Nians at 
Ladé make Ladé and were watching the enemy in Miletus, made 
Spon Mit a descent upon Panormus in the Milesian territory. 
Cis: deus Chalcideus the Lacedaemonian general with a few fol- 
is sain lowers came out to meet them, but was killed. Three 
nians at days later they again sailed across and set up a trophy, 
carryon Which the Milesians pulled down, because the Athenians 
the war νοῦς not really masters of the ground at the time when 


against 


the Chians, they erected it. Leon and Diomedon, who were at 


defeated Lesbos with the rest of the Athenian fleet, stationed 


battles and their ships at the islands called Oenussae which lie in 


πον catfer- front of Chios, at Sidussa and Pteleum, which were forts 


ings. held by them in the Erythraean territory, and at Lesbos 
had been itself, and carried on the war by sea against the Chians. 
and their Lhe marines whom they had on board were hoplites 


oe wee taken from the roll and compelled to serve. They made 


wwe descents upon Cardamylé and Bolissus, and having 


® Cp. viii. 14 fin. Ὁ Cp. viii. 17 fin. 


398 THE PELOPONNESIANS AT MILETTS. 


VITL offered. His advice was followed. And τὸς cn ths 
Gare eccasion onty, but quite as much afterwards, whenever 
meses. Phrynichus had to act, he showed himse:i τὸ be a man 

of great sagac:ty*—So the Athenians departed that 
very evening from Miletus w:thout completing ther 
victory, and the s:Argives, hurrying away from Samos 
after their disaster. went home in a rage, 

28. At dawn the Peloponnesians sailed from Teichiussa, 
Tze Fire and on their arrival at Miletus found that the Athenians 
zt te yz- had left: after remaining one day. on the morrow they 

sexx. tok the Chian ships which under the command of 

ates = 6Chalcideus had previously been chased into Miletus’, 
take laszs and resolved to go back to Teichiussa and fetch the naval 
eke. stores of which they had lightened the ships. There they 
found Tissaphemes, who had come with his infantry; he 
st ont fF Hersuaded them to sail against Iasus, in which his enemy 
wtyt be Amorges lay. So they attacked Iasus, which they took 
axyexncei by a sudden assault; for it never occurred to the inhabi- 
eore~*- tants that their ships were not Athenian. The Syracu- 
sans distinguished themselves greatly in the action. The 
Peloponnesians took captive Amorges the natural son 

of Pissuthnes, who had rebelled, and gave him to Tissa- 

phernes, that, if he liked, he might convey him to the 

King in obedience to the royal command’. They then 
plundered Iasus, and the army obtained a great deal of 
treasure; for the city had been rich from early times. 

They did no harm to the mercenaries of Amorges, but 

received them into their own ranks; for most of them 

came from Peloponnesus. The town, and all their 
prisoners, whether bond or free, were delivered by them 

into the hands of Tissaphernes, who engaged to give 

them a Daric stater? for each man; they then returned 

to Miletus. Thence they despatched by land as far as 
Erythrae Pedantus the son of Leon, whom the Lacedae- 

monians had sent out to be governor of Chios; he was 
escorted by the mercenaries who had been in the service 

8. Cp. viii. 68 med. » Cp. viii. 17 fin. 
© Cp. viii. ς fin. d Twenty Attic drachmae, about 16s. 


BC 
α. 


37° ILL-FORTUNE GF ASTYOCHUS. 


VIII. but when he heard of the reinforcements which Thera- Ri 
attackon menes had brought, and of the improved prospects οἷ 
and Cie the allies, he desisted, and taking with him his own 


The | Peloponnesian ships, ten in number *, and ten Chian, be 
weathe put to sea. Failing in an attack upon Pteleum he sailed 


sgainst on to Clazomenae, and demanded that the Athenian 
party should settle at Daphnus® on the mainland, and 
come over to the Peloponnesians: Tamos, one of the 
Persian lieutenants of Ionia, joined in the demand. But 
the Clazomenians would not listen to him; whereupon 
he assaulted the city (which was unwalled}, but being 
unable to take it, sailed away with a strong wind. He 
was himself carried to Phocaea and Cymeé, and the re- 
mainder of the fleet put into the islands, Marathussa, 
Pelé, and Dryvmussa, which lie off Clazomenae._ There, 
being detained eight days by the weather, they spoiled 
and destroyed part of the property of the Clazomenians 
which had been deposited in the islands, and, taking 
part on board, they sailed away to Phocaea and Cymé, 
where they rejoined Astyochus. 

32. While Astyochus was there, envoys came to him from 
The Les- Lesbos; the Lesbians were once more eager to revolt, 
again and he was willing to assist them ; but the Corinthians 
scores. and the other allies were disheartened by the previous 
Seming. failure. So he put to sea and sailed back to Chios. His 
to assist, ships were scattered by a storm. and reached Chios from 
tus, the new Various places. Soon afterwards Pedaritus and his army® 
Chics, having come by land from Miletus to Erythrae, where he 
ae —_s crossed the channel, arrived in Chios. On his arrival he 
refuseto found at his disposal the sailors whom Chalcideus had 
taken from his five ships‘ and left in Chios fully armed, 

to the number of five hundred. Some of the Lesbians 
renewing their proposal to revolt, Astyochus suggested 
to Pedaritus and the Chians that they should go with 
the fleet to Lesbos and raise the country; they would 
thus increase the number of their allies, and, even if the 
® Cp. viii. 23 init. and fin. > Cp, viii. 23 fin. 
¢ Cp. viii. 28 fin. 4 Cp. viii. 17 init. 
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VIII. they put in at Lesbos, and made preparations for build- ac 


ing the fort which they meant to establish in Chios. 
45. During the same winter, Hippocrates the Lacedae- 
(10) Cnidus, monian sailed from Lacedaemon with one Laconian, one 


which has 


revolted Syracusan, and ten Thurian ships; of these last Dorieus 
from . 

Athens, ἔπε son of Diagoras and two others were the commanders. 
ae They put in at Cnidus, which under the influence of 
Athenians. ‘Tissaphernes* had already revolted from Athens. The 
They take 


six newly- Peloponnesian authorities at Miletus, when they heard 
ships of the Of their arrival, ordered one half of these ships to pro- 


ae realy tect Cnidus, and the other half to cruise off Triopium 


quite suc- and scize the merchant-vessels which put in there from 


cessful in Egypt. This Triopium is a promontory in the district 

town. of Cnidus on which there is a temple of Apollo. The 
Athenians, hearing of their intentions, sailed from Samos 
and captured the six ships which were keeping guard at 
Triopium ; the crews escaped. They then sailed to Cni- 
dus, and attacking the town, which was unwalled, all but 
took it. On the following day they made a second attack, 
but during the night the inhabitants had improved their 
hasty defences, and some of the men who had escaped 
from the ships captured at Triopium had come into the 
city. So the Athenian assault was less destructive than 
on the first day; and after devastating the territory of 
Cnidus they departed and sailed back to Samos. 

36. When Astyochus came to Miletus and took the com- 
The Miles mand of the fleet he found the Peloponnesians still 
earnest. abundantly provided with all requisites. They had 
ar € Spoils sufficient pay; the great spoils taken at Iasus were in 
the area. the hands of the army, and the Milesians carried on the 


The Pelo- war with a will. The Peloponnesians however considered 
nnes} . 
repent of the former treaty made between Tissaphernes and Chal- 


i t . . Ε 
vee with cideus defective and disadvantageous to them; so before 


Persia, and 
make an- the departure of Theramenes they made new terms of 


other. alliance, which were as follows :— 
37. ‘The Lacedaemonians and their allies make agreement 


In this with King Darius and the sons of the King, and with 
treaty the 


a Cp. viii. rog init. 


Oly 
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VIII. the son of Ion and his accomplices had been executed Bt 
by Pedaritus on a charge of complicity with Athens, and * 
the city was reduced by the strong hand to a mere 
oligarchy. Hence they were in a state of mutual dis- 
trust, and could not be persuaded that either they or 
the mercenaries* brought by Pedaritus were a match 
for the enemy. They sent however to Miletus and re- 
quested the aid of Astyochus, but he refused. Where- 
upon Pedaritus sent a despatch to Lacedaemon, com- 
plaining of his misconduct. So favourable to the Athe- 
nians was the course of affairs in Chios. The main fleet, 
which they had left at Samos, from time to time made 
threatening movements against the enemy at Miletus, 
but as they would never come out, the Athenians at 
length retired to Samos and there remained. 

39. During the same winter, about the solstice, twenty 
The L.ace- ships which Calligeitus of Megara and Timagoras of 
daemonians : 
resolve to Cyzicus, the agents of Pharnabazus, had persuaded the 
Pharma.  Lacedaemonians to fit out in his interest», sailed for 
bazus atthe Tonia: they were placed under the command of Antis- 


Hellespont. 
They send thenes, a Spartan. The Lacedaemonians sent at the 


eleven : 

assessors Same time eleven Spartans to act as advisers° to Astyo- 

Astyochus, ChUS, one of whom was Lichas the son of Arcesilaus‘. 
Besides receiving a general commission to assist in the 
direction of affairs to the best of their judgment, they 
were empowcred on their arrival at Miletus to send on, 
if they saw fit, these ships, or a larger or smaller number, 
to Pharnabazus at the Hellespont under the command 
of Clearchus® the son of Rhamphias, who sailed with 
them. The eleven might also, if they thought good, 
deprive Astyochus of his command and appoint Ants- 
thenes in his place, for the despatch of. Pedaritus had 
excited suspicion against him. So the ships sailed from 
Malea over the open sea until they came to Melos. 
There they lighted on ten Athenian ships; of these 

® Cp. viii, 28 fin. b Cp. viii 6 init. 
© Cp. ti. $5 init.; iii. 69 med. ; v. 63 fm. 
' Cp. τ΄ 30 med. « Cp. viii. 8 med. 
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southward 
to meet 
them. 
He is 
rsuaded 
y the 
Cnidians 
to sail 
against 
twenty 
Athenian 
ships which 
are watch- 
ing for 
them. 


42. 
His ships 
lose their 
way in the 

. and his 

wing Is 
attack 
and de 
feated by 
the Athe- 
nians, who 
im their 
turn tiv at 
the sudden 


of the 


rest of the 
tet. 
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the commissioners who were to report on his conduct. BC 


So he at once gave up his intended expedition to Chios 
and sailed for Caunus. As he coasted along he made 
a descent on the island of Cos Meropis. The city was 
unfortified and had been overthrown by an earthquake, 


the greatest which has ever happened within our memory. | 


The citizens had fled into the mountains; so he sacked 
the town and overran and despoiled the country, but let 
go the free inhabitants. From Cos he came by night to 
Cnidus, and was prevailed upon by the importunity of 
the Cnidians, instead of disembarking his men, to sail at 
once, just as he was, against twenty Athenian ships with 
which Charminus (one of the generals at Samos) was 
watching for the twenty-seven ships expected from Pelo- 
ponnesus, being those which Astyochus was going to 
escort. The Athenians at Samos had heard from Melos 
of their coming, and Charminus was cruising off the 
islands of Syme, Chalcé, and Rhodes, and on the coast 
of Lycia; he had by this time discovered that they 
were at Caunus. 

So Astyochus sailed at once to Symé before his arrival 
was reported, in the hope that he might come upon the 
Athenian squadron in the open sea. The rain and 
cloudy state of the atmosphere caused confusion among 
his ships. which lost thetr way in the fog. When dawn 
broke, the fleet was dispersed and the left wing alone 
was visible to the Athenians. while the other was still 
straggling off the shore of the island. Charminus and 
the Athenians put out to sea with less than their twenty 
ships, supposing that these were only the squadron from 
Caunus tor which they were watching. They at once 
attacked them. sank three of them. disabled others, and 
were gaining the victory, when to their surprise there 
appeared the larger part of the Lacedaemonian fleet 
threatening to surround them. Whereupon they fied. 
and in their tight lost sx ships but with the rest gained 
the tsland of Teutlussa, and thence Halicarmassus. The 
Peiopenanesians touched at Cnicus. and there uniting 
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58ο THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


VIII. also said that the Athenians would be more suitable Bc 
Lema partners of empire, because they were less likely to αι 
approves, encroach by land, and both their principles and their 
begins to ~ practice in carrying on the war accorded better with the 
Pelee in. King’s interest. For if he helped them to subject the 
dicated τ element of the sea to themselves, they would gladly help 

him in the subjugation of the Hellenes who were in his 

country, whereas the Lacedaemonians came to be their 
liberators. But a power which was at that very moment 
emancipating the Hellenes from the dominion of another 
Hellenic power like themselves would not be satisfied to 
leave them under the yoke of the Barbarian *if they 
once succeeded in crushing the Athenians*. So he 
advised him first to wear them both out, and when he 
had clipped the Athenians as close as he could, then to 
get the Peloponnesians out of his country. To this 
course Tissaphernes was strongly inclined, if we may 
judge from his acts. For he gave his full confidence to 
Alcibiades, whose advice he approved, and kept the 
Peloponnesians ill-provided, at the same time refusing 
to let them fight at sea, and insisting that they must 
wait until the Phoenician ships arrived; they would 
then fight at an advantage. In this manner he ruined their 
affairs and impaired the efficiency of their navy, which 
had once been in first-rate condition. There were many 
other ways in which he showed openly and unmistake- 
ably that he was not in earnest in the cause of his 
allies. 

47. In giving this advice to Tissaphernes and the King, 
Alcibiades now that he had passed over to them, Alcibiades said 


in 


trigu a 
with the what he really thought to be most for their interests. 
at θάρος. But he had another motive; he was preparing the way 


for his own . ; H 1 
restoration, (OF his own return from exile. He knew that, if he did 


He would not destroy his country altogether, the time would come 
phemes when he would persuade his countrymen to recall him; 


the friend . 
of Athens, and he thought that his arguments would be most 


8 More literally: ‘unless they failed at some time or other to 
crush the Athenians.’ b Cp. v. 43 init. 


a 


582 OLIGARCHY AND THE ALLIES. 


VIII. who was still general, was of another mind. He main- B¢ 
tained, and rightly, that Alcibiades cared no more for 
oligarchy than he did for democracy, and in seeking to 
change the existing form of government was only con- 
sidering how he might be recalled and restored to his 
country at the invitation of the clubs; whereas their one 
care should be to avoid disunion. Why should the King 
go out of his way to join the Athenians whom he did 
not trust, when he would only get into trouble with the 
Peloponnesians, who were now as great a naval power, 
and held some of the most important cities in his 
dominion ?—it would be much easier for him to make 
friends with them, who had never done him any harm. As 
to the allies, to whom they had promised the blessings of 
oligarchy which they were now about to enjoy themselves, 
he would be bound that the revolted cities would not 
return to them, nor would their old allies be a whit more 
loyal in consequence. The form of government was 
indifferent to them if they could only be free, but they 
did not want to be in subjection either to an oligarchy 
or to a democracy. And as for the so-called nobility, the 
allies thought that they would be quite as troublesome 
as the people; they were the persons who suggested 
crimes to the popular mind; who provided the means 
for their execution; and who reaped the fruits themselves. 
As far-as it rested with the oligarchy the punishment of 
death would be inflicted unscrupulously, and without 
trial, whereas the people brought the oligarchs to their 
senses, and were a refuge to which the oppressed might 
always have recourse. Experience had taught the cities 
this lesson, and he was well aware of their feelings. 
He was therefore himself utterly dissatisfied with the 
proposals of Alcibiades, and disapproved of the whole 
affair. 

49. But the conspirators who were present were not at all 
ae, con: shaken in their opinion. They accepted the plan and 
unshaken. prepared to send Peisander and other envoys to Athens, 


Peisander 


sent to that they might manage the recall of Alcibiades and the 
Athens, 


584 ALCIBIADES AND PHRYNICHUS. 


VIII. worst enemies. Again the message was communicated 
by Astyochus to Alcibiades. 

SI. Now Phrynichus was well aware of his treachery, and 

cee elves he knew that another letter from Alcibiades giving 


information further information was on the point of arriving. Before 
to the 


Athenians. its arrival he himself warned the army that, Samos being 
iS urged of Unwalled and some of the ships not anchoring within 


his treason, the harbour, the enemy were going to attack the fleet; 


and outwits 


Alcibiades, of this he had certain knowledge. They ought therefore 


thought to to fortify the place as quickly as they could, and to take 

from spite. every precaution. As he was in command he could 
execute his proposals by his own authority. So they 
set to work, and in consequence Samos, which would 
have been fortified in any case, was fortified all the 
sooner. Not long afterwards the expected letter came 
from Alcibiades warning the Athenians that the army 
was being betrayed by Phrynichus, and that the enemy 
were going to make an attack. But Alcibiades was 
not trusted; he was thought to have attributed to 
Phrynichus out of personal animosity complicity in the 
enemy’s designs, with which he was himself acquainted. 
Thus he did him no harm, but rather strengthened his 
position by telling the same tale. 

52. Alcibiades still continued his practices with Tissa- 
Tissapher- phernes, whom he now sought to draw over to the 
the influ- Athenian interest. But Tissaphernes was afraid of the 
aicGades Peloponnesians, who had more ships on the spot than the 
νου α τῳ Sithenians. And yet he would have liked, if he could, to 
to jointhe have been persuaded ; especially when he saw the oppo- 
Athenians. ᾿ς, . . ‘ . 

Forhe — sition which the Peloponnesians raised at Cnidus to the 
peated” treaty of Theramenes*. For his quarrel with them had 
Pelopen- broken out before the Peloponnesians went to Rhodes, 


nesians at_ where they were at present stationed’; and the words 
Cnidus, and ΜΝ . . 

the protest of Alcibiades, who had previously warned Tissaphernes 
confirmed that the Lacedaemonians were the liberators of all the 


the warming cities of Hellas, were verified by the protest of Lichas, 


had re- who declared that ‘for the King to hold all the cities 
5 Cp. viii. 43. b Cp. viii. 45 init. 


αἱ 


386 THE SUCCESS OF PEISANDER. 


VIII. they had no other resource, partly in fear. and partly m BC. 
weernarse’ hope that it might be hereafter changed, they gave way. oe 
agceed ha: So a decree was passed that Peisander himseif and ten 
sia go uxt others should go out and negotiate to the best of ther 
pegocaie judgment with Tissaphemes and Alcibiades. Peisander 
Ateiuades. also denounced Phrynichus. and therefore the people 

dismissed him and his colieague Scironides from ther 
commands. and appointed Diomedon and Leona to be 
admirals in their room. Peisander thought that Phry- 
nichus would stand in the way of the negotations with 
Alabiades, and for this reasca he calemriated bim, al 
leging that he had betraved Iascs anc Amorges. Then 
he went. one a‘ter another, to ati the Gubs which already 
existed in Athens ior the manazement of tials and 
etections. and exhorted them to un‘te. aad by concerted 
action pot Gown the Cemocracyv. When he had ccom- 
Pieted al] the necessary preparations and the plot was 
roe. he and his colleagues proceeced on ther wevage to 


Tissashernes. 
<5. Dering the same winter Lem anc Diomedon. who 


The Ache hac now emterec unin ther command made a descent 
Tight τ τασν- - . .- - 

muni coon Rhodes Thev foond the Peloponnesian fleet 
Kase: Crawn up oct ΟΣ ther reach bot they landed. and 
Suave, Gefeatecd the Rhocians who came oct to meet them 
binkade From Rhodes thev recreac τὸ Chalce *. which henceforth 
« Chins - - .- 1 - - - 

The Cums Chew mace the hase cf onecations rather than Cas, 
solv 3p 40- DEcause they cow:c there better command anv mowe- 


whet af ment which might be made tr the Peloponnesian fleet. 


succes the Abort this time NAenophanddas a Lacedaemonian, 
anc Peca-~ Drought word to Kdades tom Pedaritas. the gowermor 
"of Chins that the Athemien loctihcanan was now com- 
acted ᾿ς and that if the Peiononnesians with their whole 
feet νὰ not at once Some to the rescue Chics would be 
jaxt. Se they determmed τὸ senc hetp. Meanwhile 
T eSamtas in aesson with his mercenanes © anc the whole 
Chian army attackec the ines winch protected the 
* OP vin ce TL Th τ Cp vii, qo im 
Op τῆν, 98 Tm. sf mad 


588 ZISSAPHERNES AND THE ALLIES. 


ΥΠΙ. tke Athenians now perceived that matters were bopeless. 2€ 
and that they had been duped by Alcibiades. So they τ΄ 
Ceparted m anger to Samos 

57- Immediately afterwards, and dccring the same winter, 

Iss Tissaphernes came down to Caunes wistirg to bring 

τος πκατος. back the Peicponnesians to Miietcs, and πος more to 

terse Mace a treaty with them on sact terms as he cocsd cet; 
cme :: he was wiulinc to maintam them for he did sot wart to 
muir become wholly ther enemy, and was afraid that if ther 
worse iarce feet were at a loss fcr scpntes thew ocht be 
moms, «39=COMDeLed to ficht and be ceteatec, or ther crews macht 
Gesert: in exther case the Athentazs woc.d gam ther 
encs withoct his assstamce. Abrve a0 he reared lest 
they shecld ravace the adjlomimr mamiand m search of 
fond. Tasting into account ai these possbecnes. and 
τις to Eis ot ϊζζε. which was to ον the baiance evealv 
between the πὸ ccetencme nemers. he sect tor the 
Lacetaem-nmans tureshed them with scopes and made 

a thse seaty woth them. whe rec as tows -— 
τὰς ἜΞ the thteect® vear of the σεξξξΞ εἰ Dacizs τὸς Κτασ. 

Tus See whee  ἐττουῶεξ wes Epive at Lacecaemcc. a treaty 

met 0 Was Sale © the cus οὗ the Maeander between the 

asap ce 4(Loace@nemociies ant ther aches om the cme and. and 

Ams’ Tassrbemes Eleramenes an¢ the ans ci Pharnaces 

τσ ἐσσι on che other. Sooctineg the terest: ce the Ave. and οἱ 

mm τε τ toe Lacecaemociass anc ther ἃ γε, 

μὸν τς ΑΞ she King's creatry wok 3s 2 Asa Sta con 

NewonE ese to fe τῷ» King’s ane Se ἈΞ: τῶ act as he 

rer comes in τέξειος: τῷ ΞΞΞ own τις ξῖττ. 

camer = “TL Toe Lacecsememass 233 thet aes Shalt not go 


590 PELOPONNESIANS AT THE HELLESPONT. 


VIII. At the beginning of the following spring, Dercyllidas, Rc 

61. a Spartan, was sent at the head of a small army along ma 
The Ctiars, the coast to the Hellespont. He was to effect the revolt 
ther εν of Abydos, a Milesian colony. The Chians, while Astyo- 
t- chus was doubting whether he could assist them, were 
Spartan. compelled by the pressure of the blockade to fight at 
ships. make Sea. While he was still at Rhodes they had obtained 
cee from Miletus, after the death of Pedaritus, a new 
ships 2c — eovernor, Leon, a Spartan, who had come out as a marine 
advantise with Antisthenes*; he brought with him twelve ships, 
two Atte five Thurian. four Syracusan, one from snaea, one 
nan SPS Milesian, and one which was Leon's own; they had 

been employed in guarding Miletus. The Chians made 
a sally with their whole force, and seized a strong 
position; their ships at the same time. to the number of 
thirty-six, sailed out and fought with the thirty-two of 
the Athenians. The engagement was severe; the Chians 
and ther alies had rather the acvantage, but ewenmg 
bac πὸ τα: so ther retired to the aty. 

62. Seon atterwarcs Dercyllidas arrived at the Hellespont 
Ternvtdus trom Mtetus; Abydos and two days Liter Lampsacus, 
we Hees. Tews το to him and Phamabazes. Strombichices. having 
peesase  intellizence. hastened thither irom Chins with twenty- 


Le, Ares wet cor Athenian ships. οὗ which some were traaspovts con- 
Lampasas Vevines Reottes Deteatime the Lampeacetes who came 
2 MS - 

Seem= Cet against him be τὸς Lacasacus which was cnfort- 
endss τ Γ- 


Tec. at the ἔτεα caset. He mace ἃ setrure of the siaves 
amie ae orccesty WRXS be Rend there. an¢ remstatme the 
Lamosuus, “Tet ith ivtasts weet oc ta AD Vees Bet the prone of 
αν «ἄξιος WOLKE τὸς Wie and theoes be attempted to 
ταῖς the popce by χεον τ ὃς ied: aw be cose ever 
so 3 eNOS ἃ ctr οὐ the Cheraese copesrte Abd dos, 


Which the Peesuss bat Semery fee Ἐξεξε be paced 

ἃ CRIT Re τὸ Sees want ewer he etre πε πον, 
el Mesnwitle te Ξε wegateet Ste Seemins of the 
ose Sk amt Aswectss iné te TEX CCIESESS a: ΜΞ οτος, 
cone MET Ot τὸς Bava) cmomoveter: ant cf the wtbévawal 


δ᾽ ΟἿΣ I oo | A τὰ τοῦ. 


VIII. 


392 OLIGARCHY AT ATHENS. 


began to fortify their city; they did not want to have an ac 


aristocracy dependent on Athens when they were daily ἢ 
expecting to obtain their liberty from Lacedaemon. For 
there were Thasian exiles who had been driven out by 
the Athenians dwelling in Peloponnesus, and they, with 
the assistance of their friends at home, were exerting 
themselves vigorously to obtain ships and effect the 
revolt of Thasos. The recent change was exactty what 
they cesired; for the gowernment had been reformed 
without dancer to themselves, and the Cemocracy, who 

iid have opposed them. had been overthrown. Thus 
the resut in the case of Thasos and aisa as I imagine, 
οἴ many other states. was the ooseste cf what the off 
garcthica! coasmirators had imtesced. Fee the subject- 

cites, Eavins secured a moderate firm οὗ ovvernment, 
anc haves co tear cf bem οὐ τὸ τῷ accocnt tor 
ther oracvediers aimed at aoxucte freedom: they 
Scoremecé the sham mienendeme το: στα to them by 
the Athetiacs 

Pessancer anc bis ccleagaes mocsaed ther vovace and, 
BS chev Rac aggre’. rect Gowe the Semeuraces 33 the d- 
torent τατος From scope cusses shew cCtammed the as- 
SSMGcke οἱ heavw-asmeé tooweos wiht ther toca wrth 
them τὸ Astess® There thew treme Ste reviictie mare 
Tht Sat τοστσ τ προ Ow She crc cob Στ 
ct the woumser stress hai ΕΞΞΕΎΤΕΙΣ 233 Ξόντοσῖς asses 
φίτιστονβ coe Ἀτέτοκιοε ἃ ΞΞΕΣ: Ss wr SR το: ἀξ 
Sat Seer Seems = reams te ¢ sacasmest ot A 
Seales, Det meres were τας-ᾺΞ > ther Sed ἘΞῚ 
Deck Se SES 2 Cemiazoroe: fet more Seo thv 
ros τὸ ττασττν Accomp ἀξιοῖς shew were τὸ exe 
pects To τὰς Ξπ amt τὶ mse Tossicibemnss thee Send 
A “ew l0hess wr were Gnotaresmertt τι them thew τοῦς 
ἀναν WSR ὩΣ ose set tum. Neirete chev 
Somat = Tet folie Deva St ps cee tert τὸ 
TAS τὰν wh Was Wt ot SLitiss seem: ant char 
τος Duce Ther Tax thnosmni sont him 2 ξῷστο = 


δ ΟΣ ti. MAL ? Inv. δὰ im 


594 THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


VIII. work and prepared to strike the final blow. First, they Bi BE 
First the called an assembly and proposed the election of ten com-™ 
*graphe pa- 
ranomon ' missioners, who should be empowered to frame for the 
then’ on the city the best constitution which they could devise ; this 
proposs! of was to be laid before the people on a fixed day. When 
ahaa the day arrived they summoned an assembly to meet in 
tracies are the temple of Poseidon at Colonus without the walls, 
andre and distant rather more than a mile. But the commis- 
places oy * sioners only moved that any Athenian should be allowed 
fe. which to propose whatever resolution he pleased — nothing 
another more; threatening at the same time with severe penal- 
hundred. ties anybody who indicted the proposer for unconsti- 
tutional action, or otherwise offered injury to him. The 
whole scheme now came to light. A motion was made 
to abolish all the existing magistracies and the payment 
of magistrates, and to choose a presiding board of five ; 
these five were to choose a hundred, and each of the 
hundred was to co-opt three others. The Four Hundred 
thus selected were to meet in the counail-chamber; 
they were to have absolute authority, and might govern 
as they deemed best; the Five Thousand were to be 
summoned by them whenever they chose. 
68. The mover of this proposal, and to outward appearance 
The bead'ng the most active partizan of the revolution, was Peisander, 
of the but the real author and maturer of the whole scheme, 


revacton 


wasa;- Who had been loazest interested in it, was Antiphon, a 
we *=" man inferior in virtue to none of his contemporaries, and 
kia possessed of remarkable powers of thought and gifts of 
hewas speech He did not like to come forward in the as- 
sive c¢ sembly. cr in any other public arena. To the multitude, 
ons. =< who were suspicious of his great abilities, he was an 
οι τὸῷὺξ  obfect of dislike: but there was no man who could 
teres Go more for any who consulted him, whether ther 
kewi: © business lay in the courts of rustice or in the assembly. 
Pera And when the covernment of the Focr Hundred was 
rameexs overthrown aad became exposed to the vengeance of 
mea f 89 - the pevp.e. amg Re Ocing accused of taking part in the 
acute ττὸ Dect had to speax in bis cwn case. his defence was 


596 DISSOLUTION OF THE FIVE HUNDRED. 


VIII. a hundred and twenty Hellenic youth, whose services BE 
they used for any act of violence which they had in 
hand. They broke in upon the council of five hundred 
as they sat in the council-chamber, and told them to 
take their pay and begone. They had brought with 
them the pay of the senators for the remainder of their 
yearly term of office, which they handed to them as they 
went out. 

70. In this manner the council retired without offering 
They are y any remonstrance; and the rest of the citizens kept 
replaced b 
the Four Y perfectly quiet and made no counter movement. The 
whe aovern Four Hundred then installed themselves in the council- 
despotically chamber; for the present they elected by lot Prytanes 


and try to 
make peace of their own number, and did all that was customary in 


daemon the way of prayers and sacrifices to the Gods at their 

entrance into office. Soon however they wholly changed 

the democratic system ; and although they did not recall 

the exiles, because Alcibiades was one of them, they 

governed the city with a high hand. Some few whom 

they thought would be better out of the way were put 

to death by them, others imprisoned, others again exiled. 

They also sent heralds to Agis, the Lacedaemonian 

king, who was at Decelea, saying that they desired to 

conclude a peace with him; and that they expected 

him to be more ready to treat with them than with the 
perfidious democracy. 

γι. But he, thinking that the city must be in an unsettled 

that > state and that the people would not so quickly yield up 


the city is their ancient liberty, thinking too that the appearance of 


his 
mercy, re ἃ great Lacedaemonian army would increase their ex- 
fuses. 


ἀκταὶ with citement, and far from convinced that civil strife was not 
them. at that very moment raging among them, gave unfavour- 
pruching able answers to the envoys of the Four Hundred. He 
the wall, semt to Peloponnesus tor large reinforcements, and then, 
deveiveg, With the garrison at Decelea and the newly arrived troops, 
came down tn person to the very walls of Athens. He 
bv bis expected that the Athenians, distracted by civil strife, 
πάρ. would be quite at bis mercy: there would be such a 


598 DEM NFACY AT SAMOS. 


VIIL Pesander came to the isianc*. and persuaded br km 
fhemse've5 and bis Athenian accompiires ar Samos. ther fommed 


=a to attack the rest of the popolar party who had 
Bree" oreviozsiy been their comrades. There was a cera 
gemare™. Hyrperao f2s, an Athenian of πὸ character. who, not for 
amie τα any fear οὗ bis power and isfsence, Sot jor ss willaar. 
ther Ase and becacse the Cty was ashamed of him, had bees 
Seine, OStracised, This man was assassnated by them. aad 


TES chey were abetted in the ac τς by Charminos, one of the 


= ee Ξε ταῖς and Sy certain οἵ the Acbeans at Samos, fo 
σοι. whom they pecgec their 2th. Tey aso jomned these 
Ameraas i cther ceeds οὗ τὸτ χε, anc were eagerto 
fa cpon the popular party. Bet the pecnie. Cacovenng 
their intextica. gave imformationa to the cemerais Leos 
anéd Dicmedon, who were inpatien: of the attempted 
cigarchy because they were resoected by the cultitode, 
τῷ Thrasocus and Thrasvius cone of wim was ἃ 
trierarch and the cther a orivate soldier, and to others 
who were thoucht to be the steaciest opponents of the 
olgarchica! movement. They entreated them aot to 
alicw the Samaz people to be destroyed. and the ishand 
of Samos, without which the Athenian emptre would never 
have lasted until then. to be estranged. Thereupon the 
generals went to the soldiers one by one, and begged 
them to interfere. addressing themselves especiaily to 
the Parali, or crew of the ship Paralus, all freebom 
Athenians, who were at any time ready to attack 
oligarchy, real or imaginary. Leon and Dhtomedos. 
whenever they sailed to any other place. left some ships 
for the protection of the Samians. And so, when the 
three hundred began the attack, all the crews, especially 
the Parali, hastened to the rescue, and the popular patty 
gained the victory. Of the three hundred they sle* 
about thirty, and the three most guilty were banished: 
the rest they forgave, and henceforward all lived togethef 
under a democracy. 


® Cp. viii. 21, 63 med. 


a 


600 THE PATRIOTISM OF THE FLEET. 


VIII. common cause with the Samians in their troubles and ac 
dangers, and invited them to share their fortunes. They ms 
considered that neither the Samians nor themselves had 
any place of refuge to which they could turn, but that, 
whether the Four Hundred or their enemies at Miletus 
gained the day, they were doomed. 

76. There was now an obstinate struggle; the one party 
Thrasyllus determined to force democracy upon the city, the other 
sybulus are to force oligarchy upon the fleet. The soldiers proceeded 
erals, tO Summon an assembly, at which they deposed their 
former generals, and any trierarchs whom they sus- 
onean- pected, and chose others. Among the new generals 
Theyare Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus naturally found a place. 
few, we One after another the men rose and encouraged their 
They have comrades by various arguments. ‘We ought not to 
from us, | despond, they said, ‘because the city has revolted from 
them us, for they are few and we are many; they have lost 
the tribute; US and not we them, and our resources are far greater. 
wehold Having the whole navy with us we can compel the 
we guard subject states to pay us tribute as well as if we sailed 
weean’ forth from the Piraeus; Samos is our own—no weak 
Of the een, city, but one which in the Samian war all but wrested 
They are from Athens the dominion of the sea; and the position 
they have which we hold against our Peloponnesian enemies is as 
money nor Strong as heretofore. And again, with the help of the 


Virtue, feet we are better able to obtain supplies than the 
And des Athenians at home. Indeed the only reason why the 


willgain citizens have so long retained the command of the 
King. Piraeus is that we who are stationed at Samos are the 
advanced guard of the Piraeus itself. And now if they 
will not agree to give us back the constitution, it will 
come to this—that we shall be better able to drive them 
off the sea than they us. The help which the city gives us 
against our enemies is poor and worthless; and we have 
lost nothing in losing them. Thcy have no longer any 
money to send’ (the soldiers were supplying themselves). 
‘They cannot aid us by good counsel ; and yet for what 
other reason do states exercise authority over armies? 


402 MOVEMENTS OF THE FLEETS. 


VIIL sated thither themselves. Bet the Athenrans with thei ac , 
pers -f fleet οἵ Gghty-two shins which had come oct of Samos“ * 
hictuser, ated were just then meosed at Ginuce on the promontory 
weene his4 of Mycaiz. a print of the main‘and not far off. saw the 
= Pexsspennesians bearing down cpo2 them, and returned, 
tencont thinking that with their inferior numbers they were not 
justified in nsking their all. Besides, having previous 
information from Miletus that the Peloponnesians were 
anxious to fight, they had sent a messenger to Strom- 
bichides at the Hellespont, and were waiting for him 
to come to their aid with the ships from Chics which 
had gone to Abydos*. So they retreated to Samos, 
and the Peloponnesians sailed for Mycale and there 
established themselves, together with the land-fosces of 
Miletus and of the neighbouring cities. On the following 
day they were on the point of attacking Samos, when 
news came that Strombichides had arrived with the fleet 
from the Hellespont; whereupon the Peloponnesians 
immediately retired towards Miletus, and the Athenians 
themselves, thus reinforced, sailed against Miletus with 
a hundred and eight ships. They had hoped to fight a 
decisive battle, but no one came out to meet them, and 
they returned to Samos. 

So. The Peloponnesians had not gone out because they 
The Peto Peo thought >that even with their united force they could not 
oi ‘risk a battle’. But not knowing how to maintain so 

ἃς. large a fleet, especially since Tissaphernes never paid 
cop the ten them properly, they at once while the summer lasted 
Phamata- sent Clearchus the son of Rhamphias with forty ships to 
Byzantians, Pharnabazus, this being the commission which he had 
fort hips originally received from Peloponnesus®. Pharnabazus 
to τς Hel- had been inviting them to come, and promised to main- 

pont. . . 
Tenof them tain them ; the Byzantians likewise had been sending 


effect the Ccnvoys to ‘them proposing to revolt. The Pelopon- 


revolt 


(14) Byvan- nesian squadron put out into the open sea that they 
tium. 


i 


a 


® Cp. viii. 62. 
> Or, ‘that they were not a match for the now united forces of 
the enemy.’ © Cp. viii. 8 med. 


604 GREAT HOPES IN THE ATHENIAN FLEET. 


VIII. Athenians instead of the Peloponnesians ; but that he BC. 4 
could not trust the Athenians unless Alcibiades were 
restored and became surety for them. 

82. Hearing all this, and a great deal more, the Athe- 
They want nians immediately appointed him a colleague of their 
Piraeus, but Other generals, and placed everything in his hands; no 
strained by Man among them would have given up for all the world 
Alcibiades. the hope of deliverance and of vengeance on the Four 

Hundred which was now aroused in them; so excited 
were they that under the influence of his words they 
despised the Peloponnesians, and were ready to sail at 
once for the Piraeus. But in spite of the eagerness 
of the multitude he absolutely forbade them to go 
thither and leave behind them enemies nearer at hand. 
Having been elected general, he said, he would make the 
conduct of the war his first care, and go at once to Tis- 
saphernes. And he went straight from the assembly, in 
order that he might be thought to do nothing without 
Tissaphernes; at the same time he wished to be honoured 
in the eyes of Tissaphernes himself, and to show him 
that he had now been chosen general, and that a time 
had come when he could do him a good or a bad turn. 
Thus Alcibiades frightened the Athenians with Tissa- 
phernes, and Tissaphernes with the Athenians. 

83. The Peloponnesians at Miletus, who had already con- 
The dislike ceived a mistrust of Tissaphernes, when they heard of 
Pelopon- the restoration of Alcibiades were still more exasperated 
nesianstO aoainst him. About the time of the threatened attack 
phernes of the Athenians on Miletus, Tissaphernes, observing 
moreand that the Peloponnesians would not put out to sea and 
The sailors fight with them, had become much more remiss in 
‘omutiry, Paying the fleet ; and previously to this a dislike of him; 

arising out of his connection with Alcibiades, had gained 
ground. He was now more hated thanever. As before, 
the soldiers began to gather in knots and to express 
discontent ; and not only the soldiers, but some men 
of position complained that they had never yet received 
their full pay, and that the sum given was too small, 


606 ENVOYS OF THE OLIGARCHY AT SAMOS. 


VIII. fort by the Milesians, and also to defend Tissaphernes Bc. , 
the Mr, 2gainst their charges. For he knew that Milesian envoys Os 
Malignity were going to Sparta chiefly to accuse him, and Hermo- 


chernes, crates with them, who would explain how he, aided by 

towards _ Alcibiades, was playing a double game and ruining the 

crates. Peloponnesian cause. Now Tissaphernes owed Hermo- 
crates a grudge ever since they quarrelled about the 
payment of the sailors*. And when afterwards he had BC 4 
been exiled from Syracuse, and other generals, Potamis, 4 
Myscon, and Demarchus, came to take the command of 
the Syracusan ships at Miletus», Tissaphernes attacked 
him with still greater violence in his exile, declaring 
among other things that Hermocrates had asked him 
for money and had been refused, and that this was the | 
reason of the enmity which he conceived° against him. 
And so Astyochus, the Milesians, and Hermocrates 
sailed away to Lacedaemon. Alcibiades had by this 
time returned from Tissaphernes to Samos. 

86. The envoys whom the Four Hundred had sent to 
The envoys pacify the army and give explanations left Delos? and 


of the Four a 
Hundred came to Samos. after the return of Alcibiades, and an 


Somos after assembly was held at which they endeavoured to speak. 
the return At first the soldiers would not listen to them, but 
biades. shouted ‘Death to the subverters of the democracy.’ 
roughly When quiet had been with difficulty restored, the 
by εἰν envoys told them that the change was not meant for 
multitude, the destruction but for the preservation of the state, and 


tosailat that there was no intention of betraying Athens to the 
once to the . ἢ 

Piraeus. enemy, which might have been effected by the new 
ane pre. government already if they had pleased during the 


Alehniades, recent invasion. They declared that all the citizens 


who dis were in turn to become members of the Five Thousand, 


envoyswith and that the families of the sailors were not being out- 
smooth . 
words. raged, as Chaereas slanderously reported, or in any way 


A greater molested ; they were living quietly in their respective 


never done homes. They defended themselves at length, but the 


to Athens. 


® Cp. viii. 45 med. b Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 1. 27 foll. 
© Or, ‘ displayed.’ ἃ Cp. viii. 77. 


608 WHY TISSAPHERNES WENT 70 ASPENDCS. 


VIII. went from Argos to Samos, and brought with them in BC 


their trireme the Argive ambassadors. 

87. During the same summer, and just at the time when 
Tissa- the Peloponnesians were most offended with Tissa- 
Pees to phernes on various grounds, and above all on account 
fitch re, Of the restoration of Alcibiades, which finally proved 
ships. him to be a partizan of the Athenians, he, as if he were 
his real > wanting to clear himself of these suspicions, prepared to 
There were ZO to Aspendus and fetch the Phoenician ships ; and he 
aueers, desired Lichas to go with him. He also said that he 
Thucydides would assign the charge of the army to his lieutenant 
that he was Tamos, who would provide for them during his absence. 
only pur- : 
κυρ ἰς Why he went to Aspendus, and having gone there never 
rob. brought the ships, is a question not easy to answer, and 

which has been answered in various ways. For the 
Phoenician fleet of a hundred and forty-seven ships came 
as far as Aspendus—there is no doubt about this; but 
why they never came further is matter of conjecture. 
Some think that, in going to Aspendus, Tissaphernes was 
still pursuing his policy of wearing out the Pelopon- 
nesians ; at any rate Tamos, who was in charge, supplied 
them no better, but rather worse. Others are of opinion 
that he brought up the Phoenician fleet to Aspendus in 
order to make money by selling the crews their dis- 
charge; for he certainly had no idea of using them in 
actual service. Others think that he was influenced by 
the outcry against him which had reached Lacedaemon ; 
and that he wanted to create an impression of his 
honesty: ‘Now at any rate he has gone to fetch the 
ships, and they are really manned.’ I believe beyond 
all question that he wanted to wear out and to neutralise 
the Hellenic forces; his object was to damage them both 
while he was losing time in going to Aspendus, and to 
paralyse their action, and not strengthen either of them 
by his alliance. For if he had chosen to finish the war, 
finished it might have been once for all, as any one may 
see: he would have brought up the ships, and would in 
all probability have given the victory to the Lacedae- 


610 THE MALCONTENT OLICARCHS. 


VIII. office at the time, for example, Theramenes the song 
They see of Hagnon and Aristocrates the son of Scellius. They © 
plea 4 had been among the chief authors of the revolution, 
each man *but now, fearing. as they urged, the army at Samos, and 
vee the being in good earnest afraid of Alcibiades, fearing also 
lead init. Jest their colleagues, who were sending envoys to Lace- 
daemon”, might, unauthorised by the majority, betray 
the city, they did not indeed openly profess * that they 
meant to get rid of extreme oligarchy, but they main- 
tained that the Five Thousand should be established in 
reality and not in name, and the constitution made more 
equal. This was the political pretext of which they 
availed themselves, but the truth was that most of them 
were given up to private ambition of that sort which is 
more fatal than anything to an oligarchy succeeding a 
democracy. For the instant an oligarchy is established 
the promoters of it disdain mere equality, and everybody 
thinks that he ought to be far above everybody else. 
Whereas in a democracy, when an election is made, a 
man is less disappointed at a failure because he has not 
been competing with his equals. The motives which 
most sensibly affected them were the great power of 
Alcibiades at Samos, and an impression that the oli- 
garchy was not likely to be permanent. Accordingly 
every one was struggling hard to be the first champion 
of the people himself. 
go. The leading men among the Four Hundred most 
Anette violently opposed to the restoration of democracy 
Peisander, were Phrynichus, who had been general at Samos, 
and <Anti- . . . “a: e 
phon, the and had there come into antagonism with Alcibiades’ 
pene τὴ Aristarchus, a man who had always been the most 
ae thorough-going enemy of the people, Peisander, and 
betray Antiphon. These and the other leaders, both at the 
8 Or, retaining ἔπεμπον: ‘and now fearing, as they urged, the 
army at Samos, and being in good earnest afraid of Alcibiades, they 
joined in sending envoys to Lacedaemon, but only lest, if le 
to themselves, the envoys should betray the city. They did not 
openly profess * etc. 
δ Cp. viii. 90 init. © Cp. viii. 48. 


612 THE FORT OF EETIONEIA. 


VIII. Lacedaemon without having effected anything in the BC 


cessiul : but Ν . - 
ecssiul: but nature of a treaty for the Athenian people. he de- 


monian clared that this fort was likely to prove the ruin of 
hivering. <\thens. Now the Euboeans had requested the Pelo- 


att the is ponnesians to send them a fleet, and just at this time 


tobe acting two and forty ships, including Italian vessels from Taren- 
ἸῺ CUNT ° 


with a the tum and Locri and a few from Sicily, were stationed at 
party. Las in Laconia. and were making ready to sail to Euboea 
under the command of Agesandndas the son of Age 
sander, a Spartan. Theramenes insisted that these ships 
were intended, ποῖ for Euboea. but for the party who 
were fortiiying Eetioneia, and that if the people were 
not on the alert. they would be undone before they 
knew where they were. The charge was not a mere 
calumny. but had some foundation in the disposition of 
the rating party. For what weuld have best pleased 
them weuld have been. retaining the oltgarchy in any 
case, to have preserved the Athenian empire over the 
Sites: falling this τὸ Keep merely their ships and walls, 


{ing 
and to be indenencent: i this tao provece impracticable. 
Bi anv rate they would not se democracy resored and 
themselves fall the ins victims Dut woud rather brag 
in the enemy anc ocme τὸ terms with them. τὸς cariag 
tr thereby the tw lost wats anc shins ans everything 

C1. OTIVcas that thew coc save Thess own owes 
Qe. So they wersec Siiseatiy at the feet. which had 
Mmens entratoes ans poxtera-gates and every polity ice ἔξῖτο- 
sonra Sacng the enemy. τὶ Si ther Rese τὸ Ssh the 
me ce Ming in ime. As wee the ΞΊΞΙΞΙτΕ NX Sisocetent 
wpe" hs been ges ate ocofaed τὸς few: wher eoddenly 
meses ΤῊ προ πος after bs τος See She ἐξξξαξετ τς Lae 
meme me Ugemacm πιὰ τοῦ Murket-tance Sistas “as yoottec the 
nue Oceano hastens. eas Srack iy at ESSENSE ome of the 
wh vere see ombud ΣΞ ταχτϑξος the πιστὸς. ant ἧς Sead. 
yaiuing Te saat ws Seat the Siow sere. Ss acorns. 
ewer ὥς ge Arca. was Sree ani pot ΤῈ τῆν toetare ΣῪ θὲς τ 
dese τὸν Sno fieatei Ἀπ SE τὸς Soko σττ uc of 
νον. ᾿ 
ees 


δὰν Who pet Gem@umetet τὸς See ACL kK weet oete|ss 


4h4 THE Fiki fe besiv Leese. 


VI. Cificcity restraine? the Stlzens whi were ΤΞ:ΞΞΞ: op Et. 
213 Gvenand fvingtoarms. Theosoytites cf Ξ 
τς pronenes οἵ Athens in that city. happening τό De ce 
MS. in every mans wav 253 
Δ Extreating the pecple, when the exaomy was “3225 
in wzit 90 near, not to destroy their countme. At 2323 
they were pacified, and refrained from laying hans ca 
one ansther. Theramenes, who was himsell a genera, 
came to tne Piraeus, and in an angry voice pretencad ts 
rate the su:ciers, while Arstarchus ana the party copied 
ty the peopie were furious. No eect was procuced oa 
tne mass of the hoviites, who were for goinz to wors at 
once. They began asxing Theramenes ii he thougit 
that the fort was being built to any good end aad 
whether it would not be better demotishec. He 
answered that, if they thought so, he thought so too. 
And immediately the hoplites and a crowd of mea 
from the Piraeus got on the walls and began to pull 
them down. The cry addressed to the people was, 
‘Whoever wishes the Five Thousand to rule and not 
the Four Hundred, let him come and help us.’ For 
they still veiled their real minds under the name of 
the Five Thousand, and did not venture to say outright 
‘Whoever wishes the people to rule;’ they feared that 
the Five Thousand might actually exist, and that a man 
speaking in ignorance to his neighbour might get into 
trouble. The Four Hundred therefore did not wish the 
Five Thousand either to exist or to be known not to 
exist, thinking that to give so many a share in the 
government would be downright democracy, while at 
the same time the mystery tended to make the people 
afraid of one another. 

93. The next day the Four Hundred, although much dis- 
‘Thesoldiers turbed, met in the council-chamber. Meanwhile the 
march 
the Pirseus hoplites in the Piracus let go Alexicles whom they had 

᾿ seized, and having demolished the fort went to the 
“atre of Dionysus near Munychia ; there piling arms 
held an assembly, and resolved to march at oncc to 
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VIIL. the ships which were lying ready: others launched fresh ac 
ships : others manned the walis and prepared to defenZ a 
the entrance oi the Piraeus. 

The Peloponnesian squadron, however, sailed oaward, 
Cozbied the promentory of Szcnium, and then, after 
putting in between Thoricus and Prasiae, finaly noro- 
αὐῦττς- cecdec to Orcpus. The Athen:ans in ther haste were 
= O=F5- compelled to employ crews not yet trained to work 
ao. together, ior the city was in a State οὗ revolution. aad 
ther. ==: the matter was vita! and urgent: Euboea was ali m 21] to 
them now that they were shut ΟἿΣ from δια". Thev 
toes, Cespatched a fleet under the command cf Thymochares 
xem? to Eretria: these ships acded to thase which were at 
anche = Ebnea betore, mace ep thirty-sx. No sooner had they 
mast arrived than they were constrainec to Reht: for Agesan- 
; Cndas. atter his men had taken their midday meal 
Pewoa® bccozht out his own ships from Oropas which is distant 
eink Dy 563 about seven miles irom the cty of Eretria and 
bore Ciwnupinthem The Athenians at once began to 
man ther ships. fancving that ther crews were ciose at 
franc: Sut it had been so contriveé that thev were 
getuny ther provinons from houses at the end of the 
town. amo oait in the market. for the Eretrians inten- 
tiimally sid acthing there that the mea micht lose time 
cn emDaracns : the enemy woud ther come upon them 
before they were reaiv. and they wourd be compelled to 
put Gut as best they coud. A sigma’ was aiso raised at 
Eretria telling the feet at Orcocs when to attack. The 
Athemacs putting oct sis burmec manner, and 
πεξ τας τ the har>rcr of Eretria nevertheless resisted 
fir a little while Dut befere irng ther Sed and were 
pursced τὸ the shire. Those ΟΣ them who took refuge 


it the Sty if Eretria. reiting om the theadship of the 
“TaDitacts. τ ξ worst irr thew were betchered by 
them: bot sach as cainad the ᾿σσξξεῦ paxnon which 
tne Athenians heli in the Eretriaa termtery escaped, 
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VIIF. Lacedaemonian character was of great service to the Bc. 
Athenians, the more so because the empire for which οἱ. 
they were fighting was maritime. And this view is 
confirmed by the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse; 
for the Syracusans, who were most like them, fought 
best against them. 

97. When the news came the Athenians in their extremity 


They im still contrived to man twenty ships, and immediately 
depose the summoned an assembly (the first of many) in the place 


food, ond called the Pnyx, where they had always been in the 


eo: habit of meeting; at which assembly they deposed the 
tthe best’ Four Hundred, and voted that the government should 
which — be in the hands of the Five Thousand ; this number was 
pbs Town) to include all who could furnish themselves with arms. 


Thousand, No one was to receive pay for holding any office, on pain 
being the of falling under a curse. In the numerous other assem- 
who sup- blics which were afterwards held they re-appointed No- 


lied them- . . 
Fives with Mothetae, and by a series of decrees established a con- 


Pay for Stitution. This government during its early days was 
offices the best which the Athenians ever enjoyed within my 
abolished. 


Alcibiades memory. Oligarchy and Democracy were duly attem- 
‘ pered. And thus after the miserable state into which 
she had fallen, the city was again able to raise her head. 
The people also passed a vote recalling Alcibiades and 
others from exile, and sending to him and to the army 
in Samos exhorted them to act vigorously. 

98. When this new revolution began, Peisander, Alexi- 
Betrayal of cles, and the other leaders of the oligarchy stole away to 
the Pelo- Decelea; all except Aristarchus, who, being one of the 

nvesians’ generals at the time, gathered round him hastily a few 
chus. archers of the most barbarous sort and made his way to 
Oenoé. This was an Athenian fort on the borders of 

Boeotia which the Corinthians», having called the Boeo- 

tians to their aid, were now besieging on their own ac- 

count, in order to revenge an overthrow inflicted by the 


a Cp. i. 141 med.; vii. 55. 
Ὁ Or, ‘which Corinthian volunteers,’ omitting ‘on their own 
account,’ 
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t1. garrison of Oenoé upon a party of them who were going VIII. 

‘home from Decelea. Aristarchus entered into communi- 
cation with the besiegers, and deceived the garrison by 
telling them that the Athenian government had come to 
terms with the Lacedaemonians, and that by one of the 
conditions of the peace they were required to give up 
the place to the Boeotians. They, trusting him, whom 
they knew to be a general, and being in entire ignorance 
of what had happened because they were closely. in- 
vested, capitulated and came out. Thus Oenoe was taken 
and occupied by the Boeotians; and the oligarchical re- 
volution at Athens came to an end. 

During this summer and about the same time Min- 99. 
darus transferred the fleet of the Peloponnesians to the No sign 
Hellespont. They had been waiting at Miletus. But Phoenician 
none of the commissioners whom Tissaphernes on going The Pelo- 
to Aspendus appointed to supply ‘the fleet gave them Ponnesians 
anything; and neither the Phoenician ships nor Tissa- (>m¢ aware 
phernes himself had as yet made their appearance ; phernes is 
Philip, who had been sent with Tissaphernes, and dishonest. 
Hippocrates a Spartan, then in Phaselis, had informed 274 "ansi*" 


their fleet 
the admiral Mindarus that the ships would never [9 Phamna- 


come, and that Tissapherncs was thoroughly dishonest the Helles- 
in his dealings with them. All this time Pharnabazus They are 
was inviting them and was eager to secure the assistance Gar" αἱ 
of the fleet; he wanted, like Tissaphernes, to raise a 

revolt, whereby he hoped to profit, among the cities in his 

own dominion which still remained faithful to Athens. 

So at length Mindarus, in good order and giving the 

signal suddenly, lest he should be discovered by the 
Athenians at Samos, put to sea from Miletus with 
seventy-three ships, and set sail for the Hellcspont, 
whither in this same summer a Peloponnesian force had 

already gone in sixteen ships, and had overrun a portion 

of the Chersonese. But meeting with a storm Mindarus 

was driven into Icarus, and being detained there five or 

six days by stress of weather, he put in at Chios. 


When Thrasyllus at Samos heard that he had started 100. 


IOI. 
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from Miletus he sailed away in all haste with fifty-five 
ships, fearing that the enemy might get into the Helles- 
pont before him. Observing that Mindarus was at 
Chios, and thinking that he could keep him there, he 
placed scouts at Lesbos and on the mainland oppo- 
site, that he might be informed if the ships made any 
attempt to sail away. He himself coasted along the 
island to Methymna and ordered a supply of barley- 
mea] and other provisions, intending, if he were long 


- detained, to make Lesbos his head-quarters while at- 


tacking Chios. He wanted also to sail against the 
Lesbian town of Eresus, which had revolted, and, if 
possible, to destroy the place. Now certain of the chief 
citizens of Methymna who had been driven into exile 
had conveyed to the island about fifty hoplites, partizans 
of theirs, from Cymé, besides others whom they hired 
on the mainland, to the number of three hundred in all. 
They were commanded by Anaxander, a Theban, who 
was chosen leader because the Lesbians were of Theban 
descent*. They first of all attacked Methymna. In 
this attempt they were foiled by the timely arrival of the 
Athenian garrison from Mitylené, and being a second 
time repulsed outside the walls, had marched over the 
mountains and induced Eresus to revolt. Thither Thra- 
syllus sailed, having determined to attack them with 
all his ships. He found that Thrasybulus had already 
reached the place, having started from Samos with five 
ships as soon as he heard that the exiles had landed. 
But he had come too late to prevent the revolt, and was 
lying off Eresus. There Thrasyllus was also joined by 
two ships which were on their way home from the Helles- 
pont, and by a squadron from Methymna. The whole 
fleet now consisted of sixty-seven ships, from the crews 
of which the generals formed an army, and prepared by 
the help of engines and by every possible means to take 
Eresus. 

Meanwhile Mindarus and the Peloponnesian fleet at 


® Cp. ili. 2 fin., 5 med., 13 init.; vill. 5 init. 
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1r."Chios, having spent two days in provisioning, and having VIII. 

received from the Chians three Chian tesseracosts* for The Pelo- 
each man, on the third day sailed hastily from Chios, fieet steal- 
not going through the open sea, lest they should fall in 8 2¥3Y__ 
with the ships blockading Eresus, but making directly from Chios, 
for the mainland and keeping Lesbos on the left. They evening of 
touched at the harbour of the island Carteria, which Say ansves 
belongs to Phocaea, and there taking their midday Hellespont. 
meal, sailed past the Cumaean territory, and supped at 
Argennusae on the mainland over against Mitylené. 
They sailed away some time before dawn, and at 
Harmatus, which is opposite Methymna on the main- 
land, they again took their midday meal; they quickly 
passed by the promontory of Lectum, Larissa, Hamaxi- 
tus, and the neighbouring towns, and finally arrived at 
Rhoeteium in the Hellespont before midnight. Some 
of the ships also put into Sigeium and other places 
in the neighbourhood. 

The Athenians, who lay with eighteen ships at Sestos®, 102. 
knew from the beacons which their scouts kindled, and The Athe- 
from the sudden blaze of many watch-fires which ap- squadron 
peared in the enemy’s country, that the Peloponnesians ope. 

were on the point of sailing into the strait. That very from them 

night, getting close under the Chersonese, they moved 195s, 
towards Elaeus, in the hope of reaching the open sea 

before the enemy’s ships arrived. They passed unseen 

the sixteen Peloponnesian ships 5 which were at Abydos, 

and had been told by their now approaching friends to 

keep a sharp look-out if the Athenians tried to get 

away. At dawn of day they sighted the fleet of Min- 

darus, which immediately gave chase; most of them 

escaped in the direction of Imbros and Lemnos, but 

the four which were hindermost were caught off Elaeus. 

One which ran ashore near the temple of Protesilaus 


® A small Chian coin of which the exact value is unknown: if it 
amounted to χεῖῃ of the gold stater (20 drachmae) it would be 
worth 3 obols, nearly 54. 

b Cp. viii. 80 fin. © Cp. viii. 99 fin. 
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VIIT. the Peloponnesians took, together with the crew; two BG 
others without the crews; a fourth they burnt on the ™ 
shore of Imbros; the crew escaped. 

103. For the rest of that day they blockaded Elaeus with 

and rejoins the ships from Abydos which had now joined them; the 


the rest 

of the united fleet numbering eighty-six; but as the town 
feet which Would not yield they sailed away to Abydos. 

on finding Τῆς Athenians, whose scouts had failed them, and 


Peloponne- who had never imagined that the enemy’s fleet could 
gone north- pass them undetected, were quietly besieging Eresus; 
ματα, Πα * but on finding out their mistake they instantly set sail 
ately pur- and followed the enemy to the Hellespont. They fell 


sued them. 
in with and took two Peloponnesian ships, which during 


the pursuit had ventured too far into the open sea. On 
the following day they came to Elaeus, where they re- 
maincd at anchor, and the ships which had taken refuge 
at Imbros joined them; the next five days were spent 
in making preparations for the impending engagement. 
104. After this they fought, and the manner of the battle 


Battle of was as follows. The Athenians began to sail in column 
ynossema 

between Close along the shore towards Sestos, when the Pelo- 
ighty-eight . . . . 

Peloponne- ponnesians, observing them, likewise put to sea from 


Seventysix Abydos. Perceiving that a battle was imminent, the 


Athenian Athenians, numbering seventy-six ships, extended their 


ips 
The Pelo- line along the Chersonese from Idacus to Arrhiani, 
ponnesians 


try to shut and the Peloponnesians, numbering eighty-eight ships, 
t 

enemies ., from Abydos to Dardanus. The Syracusans held the 
the strait. right wing of the Peloponnesians; the other wing, on 
movement which were the swiftest ships, was led by Mindarus him- 


ulus whch self. Thrasyllus commanded the left wing of the Athe- 


weakens _ nians, and Thrasybulus the right; the other generals 


of the had their several posts. The Peloponnesians were eager 
Athenians, 


nearly to begin the engagement, intending, as their left wing 
phen extended beyond the right of the Athenians, to prevent 
them, if possible, from sailing again out of the straits, and 
also to thrust their centre back on the land which was 
near. The Athenians, seeing their intention, advanced 


from the land the wing on which the enemy wanted to 
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rt. cut them off, and succeeded in getting beyond them. VIII. 
* But their left wing by this time had passed the pro- | 
montory of Cynossema, and the result was that the 
centre of their line was thinned and weakened—all the 
more since their numbers were inferior and the sharp 
projection of the shore about Cynossema hindered those 
who were on one side from seeing what was taking place 
on the other. 
So the Peloponnesians, falling upon the centre of the 105. 
Athenian fleet, forced their enemies’ ships back on the But in the 
moment of 
beach, and having gained a decisive advantage, dis- victory the 
embarked to follow up their victory. Neither Thrasy- PPO" 
bulus on the right wing, who was pressed hard by 83} into 


confusion 
superior numbers, nor Thrasyllus on the left, was able to and are 


assist them. The promontory of Cynossema hindered a sudden 
the left wing from seeing the action, and the ships of the 7 Thrasybu- 
Syracusans and others, equal in number to their own, ™* 
kept them fully engaged. But at last, while the victo- 

rious Peloponnesians were incautiously pursuing, some 

one ship, some another, a part of their line began to 

fall into disorder. Thrasybulus remarked their con- 

fusion, and at once left off extending his wing; then 
turning upon the ships which were opposed to him, 

he repulsed and put them to flight; he next faced * the 
conquering and now scattered ships of the Pelopon- 

nesian centre, struck at them, and threw them into such 

a panic that hardly any of them resisted. The Syra- 
_cusans too had by this time given way to Thrasyllus, 

and were still more inclined to fly when they saw the 

others flying. 

After the rout the Peloponnesians effected their 106. 
escape, most of them to the river Meidius first, and then Effect of 
to Abydos. Not many ships were taken by the Athe- onthe 
nians; for the Hellespont, being narrow, afforded a Ti of me 
retreat to the enemy within a short distance. Never- hadiy 


theless nothing could have been more opportune for believe 


h d- 
them than this victory at sea; for some time past they fortes 


® Or, ‘intercepted.’ 
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VIII. had feared the Peloponnesian navy on account of their BC 
Twenty-one disaster in Sicily, as well as of the various smaller defeats 
ships of . 
theenemy which they had sustained*. But now they ceased to 
and fitecn depreciate themselves or to think much of their enemies’ 
ofthe _ seamanship. They had taken eight Chian vessels, five 

Corinthian, two Ambracian, two Boeotian, and of the 
Leucadians, Lacedaemonians, Syracusans, and Pelle- 
nians one each. Their own loss amounted to fifteen 
ships. They raised a trophy on the promontory of 
Cynossema, and then collecting the wrecks, and giving 
up to the enemy his dead under a flag of truce, sent 
a trireme carrying the news of the victory to Athens. 
On the arrival of the ship the Athenians could hardly 
believe their good-fortune, and after the calamities which 
had befallen them in Euboea and during the revolution, 
they were greatly encouraged. They thought that their 
affairs were no longer hopeless, and that if they were 
energetic they might still win. 

107. The Athenians at Sestos promptly repaired their 
Eight more ships, and were proceeding against Cyzicus, which had 
Peloponne- . . . 
sian ships revolted, when, seeing the eight Peloponnesian ships? 
the Athe-) from Byzantium anchored at Harpagium and Priapus, 
They they bore down upon them, and defeating the land- 
recover _— forces which were acting with them, took the ships. 


which has” They then went and recovered Cyzicus, which was 
revolted. unwalled, and exacted a contribution from the ἰη- 
habitants. Meanwhile the Peloponnesians sailed from 
Abydos to Elaeus, and recovered as many of their 
own captured vessels as were still sea-worthy; the rest 
had been burnt by the Elaeusians. They then sent 
Hippocrates and Epicles to Euboea to bring up the 

ships which were there. 
108. About the same time Alcibiades sailed back with his 
Alcibiades thirteen ships® from Caunus and Phaselis to Samos, 
from Tissa- announcing that he had prevented the Phoenician fleet 


phernes, from coming to the assistance of the enemy, and that he 


® Cp. viii. 95, 102. Ὁ Cp. viii. 80 fin. 
¢ Cp. viii. 88 init. 
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VIL determines to go to the Hebesoont. and compla of ac 

Hemp» their conduct in the afair of Amtandras offering at the! 

gies: 42 Same time toe most plausible defence winch be cond 

ee” =o cuncerning the nun-anival of the Phoenician feet and 

Anems  theiz other griewances. He first went to Ephesus and 
there Offered sacrvice to Astemis ... 


{With the end of the winter which follows this sum- 
mer the twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian War πα 
compieted. | 
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Acragas, see Agrigentum. 

Acropolis of Athens: ii. 13 med., 
15 med.; taken by Cylon, 1. 126; 
anciently called Polzs, ii. 15 fin.; 
preserved from occupation in 
the plague, ii. 17 init.; treaties of 
peace recorded on tablets there, 
v. 18, xi; 23, iv; 47 fin.; inscription 
in, commemorating the oppres- 
sion of the tyrants, vi. 55 init. 

Acrothous, in Actt, Iv. 109 med. 

Acté, the peninsula of, iv. 109. 

Actium, the Corinthian fleet met by 
a Corcyraean herald at, 1. 29 med.; 
the Corinthians encamp near, 26. 
30 fin. 

Adeimantus, father of Aristeus, a 
Corinthian, i. 60 med. 

Admetus, king of Molossians, pro- 
tects Themistocles, 1. 136, 137. 
Adramyttium, settled by the Deli- 

ans, v. I fin., vill. 108 fin. 

Aeantides, son-in-law of Hippias 
the tyrant, vi. 59 fin. 

Aegaleos, Mount, in Attica, ii. 19 fin. 

Aegean Sea, 1. 98 med., iv. 109 med. 

Aegina, on the direct route from 
Athens to Argos, v. 53 fin.; 
colonized from Athens, ii. 27, 
Vii. 57 init., viii. 69 med.; Corcy- 
raean envoys deposited in, iii. 72 
init.; the settlers in Aegina at 
Mantinea, v. 74 fin.; at Syracuse, 
vii. 57 init.; aid in the oligar- 
chical conspiracy at Athens, viii. 
69 med.; the Sicilian expedition 
races as far as, vi. 32 med.; the 
reinforcements stay at, vii. 20 fin., 
26 init.; ravaged by the Pelopon- 
nesians, vill. 92 med.; former 
naval power of the Aeginetans, 
1. 14 fin.; first war between the 
Aeginetans and Athenians, 28. 14 
fin., 76. 41 init.; second, 26. 105; 
come to terms with the Athe- 
nians, 76. 108 fin.; the Aegine- 
tans secretly urge on the war, 
76.67 med.; the Lacedaemonians 
demand their independence, 20. 
139 init., 140 med.; expelled by 
the Athenians, ii. 27 init.; settled 
by the Lacedaemonians at Thy- 
rea, #6. med.; assist the Lacedae- 
monians in the war of Ithomé, 22. 
fin.; attacked by the Athenians in 
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Thyrea, iv. 56 fin., §7init.; the sur- 
vivors put to death, 26. fin. 

Aegitium, in Aetolia, iii. 97 med. 

Aeimnestus, a Plataean, father of 
Lacon, iii. §2 fin. 

Aeneas, a Corinthian, iv. 119 med. 

Aenesias, Ephor at Sparta, ii. 2 init 

Aenianians, in Malis, v..51 init. 

Aenus, in Thrace, iv. 28 med.; 
founded from Boeotia, vii. 57 
med.; tributary to Athens, 2. 

Aeoladas, a Theban, father of Pa- 
gondas, Iv. ΟἹ med. 

Aeolian countries and cities, Boeo- 
tia, vii. 57 med.; Lesbos, 20. [cp. 
lil, 2 fin., § med., 13 init., vill 4 
med., 100 med.]; Tenedos, vil. 
57; Aenus, 26.; Cumé, iii. 31 init; 
Antandros, viit. 108 med. 

Aeolian islands, see Liparaean 
islands. 

Aeolian subjects of the Athenians 
at Syracuse, vii. 57 med. 

Aeolians, ancient occupants of Co 
rinth, iv. 42 med. 

Aeolis, former name of Calydon 
and Pleuron, iii. 102 med. 

Aesimides, a Corcyraean com- 
mander, i. 47 init. 

Aeson, an Argive envoy to Lacedae- 
mon, v. 40 fin. ; 

Aethea, Lacedaemonian Perioect 
of, i. FOI init. 

Aethiopia, plague said to have be- 
gun In, 11. 48 init. ; 
Aetna, eruption of, iii. 116; the third 
since the Hellenic settlements 
of Sicily, 26. : 

Aetolia, customs of the Aetolians, 
§ fin., ili. 94 fin.; disastrous car 
paign of the Athenians in, 13. 9 
med.-98 [cp. iv. 30 init.]; the 
Aetolians persuade the Lacedae- 
monians to send an expedition 
against Naupactus, 2d. 100; join in 
the expedition, 24. 102 init.; Aeto 
lians before Syracuse, vii. 57 fin. 

Agamemnon, power of, i. 9; Po& 
sessed a great navy, 26. 

Agatharchidas, a Corinthian com 
mander, ii. 83 fin. 

Agatharchus, ἃ Sicilian com 
mander, vil. 25 init., 70 init. 

Agesander, father of Agesandridas, 
a Spartan, viii. 91 med. 
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balance the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians against each other, 
tb. 46 ; conspires with some Athe- 
nians at Samos to overthrow the 
democracy, 1. 47-49; opposed 
by Phrynichus, #8. 48 fin.; whom 
he endeavours unsuccessfully to 
ruin, 26. 50, 51; seeks to draw 
Tissaphernes over to the Athe- 
nian cause, 26. §2 init.; persuades 
Tissaphernes to demand impos- 
sible terms from Peisander, 26. 
56; recalled by the Athenians at 
Samos, 26. 81 init.; encourages 
them with extravagant hopes, 26. 
81; restrains them from sailing 
to the Piraeus, 7. 82; made 
commander-in-chief, 2ό.; goes to 
Tissaphernes, 26.; again restrains 
the people from sailing to the 
Piraeus, and thus performs an 
eminent service, 26. 86 med.; sails 
to Aspendus, promising to keep 
the Phoenician fleet back, 2d. 88 ; 
recalled by the Athenians at 
home, 24. 97 fin.; returns from 
Caunus, professing to have se- 
cured Tissaphernes’ friendship 
for Athens, 2d. 108 init.; returns 
to Samos, 26. med. 

Alcidas, takes command of the Pe- 
loponnesian fleet sent to Lesbos, 
lii, 16 fin., 26 init.; arrives too 
late, 26. 29; determines to return, 
16. 31; slaughters his captives, 
tb. 32; is chased to Patmos by 
the Athenians, 2. 33, 69 init.; 
sails to Corcyra, 2b. 69, 76; en- 
gages the Athenians, 24. 77, 78; 
retires, 2b. 79-81; helps in the 


foundation of Heraclea, 2d. 92 fin. ᾿ 


Alcinadas, a Lacedaemonian,swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v. 19 med.; 26. 24 init. 

Alcinous, Temple of Zeus and Al- 
cinous at Corcyra, iii. 70 med. 

Alciphron, an Argive, makes terms 
with Agis, v. 59 fin., 60 init. 

Alcisthenes, an Athenian, father of 
Demosthenes, iii. ΟἹ init., iv. 66 
med., vii. 16 fin. ° 

Alcmaeon, the story of, ii. 102 fin. 

Alcmaeonidae, aid in the deposi- 
tion of Hippias, vi. 59 fin. . 

Alexander, the father of Perdiccas, 
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king of Macedonia, i. 57 init. 2. 
137 init.; of Argive descent, ii. 
99 init. 

Alexarchus, a Corinthian com- 
mander, vii. 19 med. 

Alexicles, an Athenian general of 
the oligarchical party, seized by 
the popular party, vili. 92 med; 
released, 93 init.; flees to Dece- 
lea, 98 init. 

Alexippidas, Ephor at Lacedaemon, 
vili. §8 init. 

Alicyaei, in Sicily, vii. 32 med. 

All things have their times of growth 
and decay, ii. 64 med. 

Allies [of the Athenians], ii. 9 fin; 
character of the league, i. 19; 
used to meet at Delos, i. οὔ 
fin.; formerly independent, 20. 97 
init.; their gradual subjugation, 
th. 99 [cp. iii, 10, 11, vi. 76]; 
those present before Syracuse, 
vil. 57; admired in Hellas for 
their adoption of Athenian lan- 
guage and manners, vii. 63 med. 

Allies [of the Lacedaemonians], ii. 
9 init.; formation of the lea 
1.18; its character, 2.19; alli 
summoned to Sparta, i. 67; again 
summoned, #6. 119 ; vote for wal, 
26. 125. 

Almopia, in Macedonia, ii. 99 fin. 

Alopé, in Locris, ii. 26 fin. 

Altar, of Apollo the Founder, at 
Naxos, vi. 3 init.; the 
Apollo, erected by Pisistratus at 
Athens, #6. 54 fin.; [Athené] in 
the Acropolis, i. 126 med.; the 
awful Goddesses at Athens, #.; 
the Twelve Gods at Athens, vi. 
54 fin.; Olympian Zeus, ν. 50 iit. 

Altars, a sanctuary and refuge, !v. 
98 fin.; villi. 84 med. 

Alyzia, in Acarnania, vii. 31 init. — 

Ambracia, a Corinthian colony, U. 
80 med., vii. 58 med.; an ally of 
the Lacedaemonians, ii. 9 init; 
the Ambraciots the most warlike 
of the Epeirots, iii. 108 med; 
they send troops to Epidamnus, 
i. 26init.; furnish ships to Corinth, 
tb. 27 fin., 2b. 46 init., 48 fin.; de- 
feated in the engagement off Sy- 
bota, 26. 49 med.; attack the Am- 
philochian Argives, ii. 68 ; invade 
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iii. 19 fin.; remonstrate with Alci- 
das for the slaughter of his cap- 
tives, 76. 32 ; aid the Chians, vili. 
61 med. 

Anapus,riverin Acarnania, ii. 82 init. 

Anapus, river in Sicily, vi. 96 fin., 
vil. 42 fin., 78 init.; bridge over, 
vi. 66 med. 

Anaxander, a Theban commander, 
vill. 100 med. 

Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, vi. 4 
fin.; founder of Messené, 2d. 

Andocides [the orator], commands 
the reinforcements sent to Cor- 
cyra after Sybota, i. δ1 med. 

Androcles, an Athenian popular 
leader, viii. 65 init.; active in pro- 
curing the banishment of Alcibi- 
ades, #6.; murdered by the oli- 
garchical conspirators, 26, 

Androcrates, the shrine of, at Pla- 
taea, ill. 24 init. 

Andromedes, a Lacedaecmonian en- 
voy, V. 42 init. 

Andros, island of, ii. 55; the Andri- 
ans subjects and tributaries of the 
Athenians, iv. 42 init., vil. 57 init.; 
Andrians employed by the olli- 
garchs at Athens, vili. 69 med. ;— 
Andrian colonies: Acanthus, iv. 84 
init.; Argilus, 76. 103 med.; Sana, 
iv. 109 med.; Stageira, 25. 88 fin. 

Androsthenes, Olympic victor, v. 49 
init. 

Aneristus, Lacedaemonian ambas- 
sador to Persia, 1i. 67 init. 

Antagonism, a condition of inde- 
pendence, iv. 92 med. 

Antandrus, an Aeolian town, viii. 
108 med.; captured by the Les- 
bian refugees, iv. 52 fin.; recap- 
tured by the Athenians, 26. 75 
med.; introduces a Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison, expelling the Per- 
sians, vill. 108 med. 

Anthemus, in Macedonia, ii. 99 fin., 
100 med. 

Anthené, on the borders of Argos 
and Lacedaemon, v. 41 init. 

Anthesterion, the Attic month, ii. 


15 fin. 

Anticles, an Athenian commander, 
i. 117 med. 

Antigenes, father of Socrates, an 
Athenian, ii. 23 med. 
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Antimenidas, a Lacedaemonian en- 
VOY, V. 42 init. 
Antimnestus, father of Hierophon, 
an Athenian, iii. 105 fin. 
Antiochus, king of the Orestians, ii. 
n 


Antiphemus, joint founder with En- 
timus of Gela, vi. 4 med. 

Antiphon, the soul of the oligarchi- 
cal conspiracy at Athens, viii. 68 
init., 90 init.; his abilities and vir- 
tue, 24.; disliked bythe people, #.; 
afterwards tried for his share in 
the plot, #+.; sent to make peace 
with Lacedaemon, #6. 90 med. 

Antippus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v.19 med.; 4. 24 init. 

Antiquity, inferiority of, i. 1 fin; 
poverty of, i. 11 fin. 

Antissa, in Lesbos, viii. 23 med.; the 
Antissaeans defeat the Methym- 
naeans, ili. 18 it.; Antissa 
by the Athenians, 26, 28 fin. 

Antisthenes, a Spartan, viii. 39 med, 
61 med. 

Aphrodisia, in Laconia, iv. 56 init. 

Aphrodité, Temple of, at Eryx, vi. 
46 med. 

Aphytis, in Pallené, i. 64 fin. 

Apidanus, riverin Thessaly, iv. 78fn. 

Apodotians, in Aetolia, 11}. 94 fin. 

Apollo, Polycrates dedicates Rhe- 
neia to, 1. 13 ἤπ., iii. 104 init; 
temple of, at Actium, i. 29 med.; 
at Amyclae, v. 18, xi; 23, Iv; at 
Argos, 26. 47 fin.; opposite Cythera, 
vii.26med.; at Delium, iv. 76med., 
90 init., 97 init.; at Leucas, iil. 94 
med.; at Naupactus, ii. 91 init; 
on Triopium, viii. 35 med.; of the 
Pythian Apollo, at Athens, ti. 15 
med.; at Delphi, iv. 118, 1; ν᾿ 
18, ii; of Apollo Pythaeus, at Ar- 
gos [?], v. 53 init.; altar of, Apollo 
‘the Founder’ at Naxos, in Sicily, 
vi. 3 init.; of the Pythian Apollo 
in the Athenian Agora, vi. 54 fin.; 
festival of Apollo Maloeis, iii. 3 
med.; shrine of Apollo Temenites 
at Syracuse, vi. 75 init., 99 fin, 
100 fin.; ancient oracle of Apollo 
to Alcmaeon, ii. 102 fin.; Homemc 
Hymn to Apollo quoted, iii. 104 
med, 
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Asia, i. 138 fin.; the Thracians 
of Asia, iv. 75 fin.; “the King’s 
country in Asia,” viii. 58. 

Asiné, acity in Laconia, iv. 13 init., 
54 fin., vi. 93 med. 

Asopius, father of Phormio, an 
Athenian, i. 64 med. 

Asopius, son of Phormio, ravages 
the Laconian coast, iil. 7 init.; 
attacks Oeniadae, #6. med.; falls 
in a descent upon Leucas, 2d. fin. 

Asopolaus, father of Astymachus, 
a Plataean, ill. 52 fin. 

Asopus, river in Boeotia, ii. 5 init. 

Aspendus, viii. 81 fin., 87 med., 88 
init., 99 init., 108 med. 

Assembly, the Athenian, summoned 
by a general, 11. 59 fin.; forms of, 
iv. 118 fin.; usually held in the 
Pnyx, viii. 97 init.; Peisander 
summons an assembly at Colonus, 
26. 67 med.; the assembly sum- 
moned to the temple of Dionysus 
in Munychia for ‘the restoration 
of harmony,’ 26. 93 fin., 94 init.; 
the oligarchs pretend that so 
many as 5000 citizens never met 
in one assembly, 2d. 72 med. 

Assembly, the Lacedaemonian, 
mode of voting at, i. 87 init. 

Assinarus, river in Sicily, capture of 
Nicias’ division at, vii. 84. 

Assyrian character, used by the 
Persians, iv. 50 med. 

Astacus, in Acarnania, captured by 
the Athenians, who expel the 
tyrant Evarchus, 11. 30 med.; the 


town is retaken and Evarchus. 


restored by the Corinthians, 26. 
. 33init.; landing of Phormio near 
Astacus, 20. 102 init. 
Astymachus, a Plataean, one ofthose 
chosen to plead before the Lace- 
daemonians, iii. 52 fin. 
Astyochus, a Lacedaemonian ad- 
mira], vili. 20 med. ; entrusted with 
the command of the whole navy 
in Asia, #6.; arrives at Lesbos, 20. 
23 init.; fails tosave Lesbos from 
the Athenians, 36. med., fin.; sum- 
moned to Chios to avert a revo- 
lution, 2d. 24 fin., 26. 31 init.; fails 
to recover Clazomenae and Pte- 
leum, 26. 31 med.; enraged with 
- the Chians for refusing to assist 


in the revolt of Lesbos, 24. 32 fin, 
33 init., 38 fin.; 39 med.; narrowly 
escapes the Athenians, 33 med; 


- he is complained of to Sparta by 


Pedaritus, #6. 38; the Spartans 
send out commissioners to him, 
tb. 39 fin.; at last determines ta 
aid the Chians, 2. 40 fin.; hear- 
ing that reinforcements were com- 
ing, goes to meet them, #6. 41; 
defeats an Athenian sq 

tj. 423; receives orders 
Sparta to put Alcibiades to death, 
ἐδ. 45 init.; betrays Phrynichus 
to Alcibiades, 24. 50 ; believed ta 
have sold himself to Tissaphernes, 
#6. το med., 2d. 83 fin.; sails to 
Miletus with a view to relieve 
Chios, 24. 60 fin.; offers battle to 
the Athenians, 2. 63 init.; excites 
by his conduct great dissatisfac- 
tion in the fleet, 2d. 78; offers 
battle to the Athenians, but de- 
clines when they offer afterwards, 
£6.79 ; stoned by the sailors for 
offering to strike Dorieus, 26. 84 
init.; superseded by Mindarus, 
£6. 85 init 


Atalanté, island off Locris, fortified 


by the Athenians, ii. 32; inunda- 
tion of the sea there, iii. 89 med.; 
ordered to be surrendered by the 
treaty, v. 18, vili. 


Atalanté, in Macedonia, ii. too med. 
Athenaeus, a Lacedaemonian, wv. 


119 init., 26, 122. 


Athenagoras, a popular leader at 


Syracuse, vi. 35 fin.; speech of, 
£6. 36-40. 


Athenagoras, father of Timagoras 


of Cyzicus, viii. 6 init. 


Athené of the Brazen House, curse 


of, i. 128; temple of, at Lecythus, 
iv. 116; at Amphipolis, v. 10 init.; 
at Athens, v. 23 fin.; image of, in 
the Acropolis at Athens, ii, 13 
med. 


Athenian Empire, foundation of, i. 


14 fin., 2.18 med., 25. 74 med,, 2. 
93; rise of, 26. 19, 89-118, #. 
118 ; character of, 25. 19 ; justia- 
cation of, 26. 75, vi. 82, 83. 


Athens, once inhabited by Tyrrhe- 


nians, iv. 109 fin. [cp. ii. 17 med.]; 
formed by Theseus from the 
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surrender, 20. 108 fin.; take Chalcis 
and defeat the Sicyonians, 2. fin.; 
driven out of Memphis, 74. 109; 
their reinforcements destroyed, 26. 
110; unsuccessfully attack Phar- 
salus, 26. 111 init.; defeat the Si- 
cyonians and make an attempt on 
Oeniadae, 2d. fin.; send ships to 
Egypt, 26.112 init.; fight in Cy- 

rus, 25. med.; take Chaeronea 

ut are defeated at Coronea, 73. 
113; their garrison in Megara 
is slaughtered, 26.114 init.; first 
invasion of Attica, 24. med.; Eu- 
boea revolts, 26. init.; is reduced, 
#6. fin.; the Athenians make a 
truce with the Lacedaemonians, 
25.115 init.; establish a demo- 
cracy at Samos, #6. med.; the Sa- 
mians and Byzantines revolt, 2d. 
the Athenians defeat the Samians, 
26.116 med.; blockade Samos. 2d. 
fin.; send reinforcements to Sa- 
mos, 26,117; capture Samos, 20, 
fin. [cp. 1. 40 fin., 41 init.] [The 
Peloponnesian War]; the Athe- 
nians enter into alliance with 
Corcyra, 26. 44; send assistance 
to Corcyra, ἐδ. 45; fight with the 
Corcyraeans at sea against the 
Corinthians, 2d. 49 fin.; send re- 
inforcements, “ὁ. 50 fin., 51 ; order 
the Potidaeans to raze their walls, 
s6. 56 med.; quarrel with Perdic- 
cas, ἐδ. 57 init.; despatch troops 
to Potidaea, 4. 57 fin., 61 init., 64 
med.; come to terms with Perdic- 
cas, “ὁ. 61med.; defeat the Chalci- 
dians, 26. 62, 63; invest Potidaea, 
6.64; ill-feeling of, against the Co- 
rinthians, £4, 66, 103 fin.; exclude 
the Megarians from their har- 
bours, 20. 67 fin., 139 init. [cp. iv. 
66 init.]; speech of at Sparta, 26. 
72-78; desire the Lacedaemo- 
nians to take away the curse 
of Taenarus and of Athené, 
ἐδ. 128, 135 init.; discuss the 
demands of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 26.139; make a final offer 
of arbitration to the Lacedae- 
monians, 15.145; seize the Boeo- 
tians in Attica and garrison Pla- 
taea, ii. 6; meditate sending an 
embassy to the king, #4. 7 init.; 
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send ambassadors to places ad- 
jacent to Peloponnesus, 26. fin.; 
their alties, 26. 9 med.; refuse to 
hear a messenger from Archi- 
damus, zé. 12 init.; collect into the 
city by Pericles’ advice, 26. 14-16; 
send an expedition round the 
Peloponnese, 26. 17 fin., 23, 25, 
30; are angry with Pericles for 
not leading them out, 25. 21; de- 
feated at Phrygia, 25. med; re- 
ceive aid from the Thessalians, z. 
22 fin.; set apart a reserve for the 
war, 26. 24 [cp. viii. 15 med.]; send 
a fleet to Locris, 5. 26; expel the 
Aeginetans, 25. 27 init.; make 
Nymphodorus their Proxenus, 
and become allies of Sitalces, 
tb, 29; invade Megara, “δ. 31; 
fortify Atalanté, £5. 32; celebrate 
the funeral of the fallen, 24. 34; suf- 
fer from the plague, 2d. 47-54, 58; 
again restrained by Pericles 
sallying out against the Lacedae- 
monians, 76. 55 fin.; send an expe- 
dition round Peloponnese, 3. 56; 
unsuccessfully attack Potidaea, 
sb. 58; send envoys to Sparta, 1d. 
9 med.; turn upon and fine 
ericles, “ὁ. 59-65 init.; elect him 
general, zd. 65 init.; capture Aris- 
teus of Corinth and other envoys 
to Persia, and put them to death, 
t6. 67; send Phormio to aid the 
Amphilochians, 26.68 ; send Phor- 
mio with a fleet round Pelopon- 
nese, 2.69 init.; despatch ships to 
collect money in Asia, 26. fin. ; cap- 
ture Potidaea, £4. 70 init.; blame 
their generals, #5. med.; send 
colonists to Potidaea, 2d. fin.; en- 
courage the Plataeans to resist, 
to. 73; send an expedition to 
Chalcidicé, 15.79; are defeated, 
16.; defeat the Peloponnesians at 
sea, 16. 83, 84; gain a second 
victory, 25. 86, 92 ; thrown into a 
anic by the news of Brasidas’ 
anding in Salamis, #4. 93, 94; 
make an expedition into Acar- 
nania, 25. 102; receive warning of 
the Lesbian revolt, iii. 2; attempt 
to surprise Mitylené, 23. 3 ; suc- 
cessfully engage the Lesbians, 
ἐδ. 4; blockade Mitylené by sea, 
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1b.6-12 ; become eager for peace, 
26.14 init.; make a treaty with 
the Lacedaemonians, 20. 17-19; 
conclude an alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, 26. 22 fin.-24; 
release the prisoners from the 
island, 2d. 24 fin.; take and de- 
stroy Scioné, 26, 32 init.; replace 
the Delians in Delos, 26.; refuse 
a ten days’ armistice to the 
Corinthians, “ὁ. med.; begin to 
mistrust the Lacedaemonians, 26. 
35; withdraw the Helots from 
Pylos, #6. 35 fin.; send ambassa- 
dors to Sparta, 2d. 36 init.; nego- 
tiate uselessly with the Lacedae- 
monians, 26. 39 init.; indignant 
at the destruction of Panactum, 
26. 42 fin.; the war party at Athens 
intrigue for the abrogation of the 
treaty, 26. 43; the Athenians make 
alliance with the Argives, 26. 46 
fin., 47; replace the Helots at 
Pylos, #6. 56 med.; solemnly re- 
cord that the Lacedaemonians 
had broken their oaths, 2ὁ.; send 
a force to Argos, 26. 61 init.; share 
in the battle of Mantinea, 2d. 69, 
72-74; invest Epidaurus, 26. 75 
fin.; their alliance is renounced 
by the Argives, #6. 78; withdraw 
their troops from Epidaurus, 76, 
80 fin.; the Dians revolt, 26. 82 
init.; the Argives renew their alli- 
ance, and, with Athenian help, 
build their Long Walls, 2d. fin.; 
the Athenians blockade Perdic- 
cas, 26.83 fin.; carry off 300 Argives 
whom they suspect, 26. 84 init.; 
attack Melos, 26. med.; hold 
a conference with the Melian au- 
thorities, 26. 85-113; blockade 
Melos, 26. 114, 115 fin., 116 med.; 
capture Melos, destroy or enslave 
the inhabitants, and colonize the 
island, 26.; spoil, from Pylos, the 
Lacedaemonians, 26. 115 init.; the 
Corinthians declare war upon 
them, 2ό.; the Athenians deter- 
mine to send an expedition to 
Sicily, vi. 1, 6 init.; send envoys 
to Egesta, 26. 6 fin.; decide on 
war, #6. 8 ; assist the Argives in 
the capture of Orneae, 24. 7 med.; 
ravage Macedonia, 7d. fin.; the 
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envoys return from Sicily, 1.8 
init.; debate in the Assembly, ὥ. 
9-23 ; seized with enthusiasm for 
the expedition, 25.24 ; greatly dis- 
turbed by the mutilation of the 
Hermae, 26. 27 fin.; Alcibiades is 
accused, and the Athenians are 
persuaded by his enemies to de- 
cree his immediate departure for 
Sicily, 16. 28, 29; the expedition 
starts for Sicily, 6. 30-32 ; review 
of the troops at Corcyra, 22. 42; 
the Athenians arrive at Rhegium, 
26. 43, 44 ; deceived by the Eges- 
teans, 26. 46 ; the generals hold a 
council of war, 26. 47-49; Alc- 
biades’ opinion prevails, 2. 50; 
the Athenians sail to S 

#6. 50; obtain possession of Ca- 
tana, #6. §1; not received at Ca- 
marina, 26, 52; the excitement 
about the mutilation of the Her- 
mae continues, 2d. 53, 60; the 
Athenians send to arrest Alci- 
biades, 26. 53, 61 init.; condemn 
him to death, 26. 61 fin.; proceed- 
ings of, in Sicily, 2b. 62, 63 ; cap- 
ture Hyccara, 20. 62 init.; sail to 
Syracuse, 26. 64, 65; defeat the 
Syracusans, 76. 66-71; fail in an 
attempt on Messené, which Ala- 
biades betrays, 74.74 ; send home 
for money and cavalry, 2d. fin. 
[cp. 93 fin., 94 fin.]; send an em- 
bassy to Camarina, 20. fin, 75; 
Euphemus’ speech, 26. 81-87 ; fail 
to win over the Camarinaeans, 2). 
88 init.; negotiate with the Sicels, 
26. med.; winter at Catana and 
prepare for a spring campaign, 
26. fin.; receive aid from home, “Ὁ. 
93 fin., 94 fin.; prosecute the cam- 


paign, 26. 94; capture een 
and fortify Labdalum, 26. 96, 97; 
receive Sicilian reinforcements, 
26. 98 init.; begin to build a wall of 
circumvallation, anddefeat the Sy- 
racusans in various engagements, 
26.98-101; repulse the Syracusans 
from Epipolae, 26. 102; begin ἃ 
double wall from Epipolae to the 
sea, 76. 103 init., vii. 2 fin.; openly 
violate the peace with the La- 
cedaemonians, vi. 105; Athemian 
ships arrive at Rhegium too late 
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cratic revolution, 26.21; recon- rators at Samos give tp Alc- 
quer Lesbos which had revolted, biades, but prosecute their pi22. 
and Clazomenae, 16.23; win a 16. 63 fin.; order Petsancer to pat 
slight advantage at Miletus, 2d. down democracy im the cizies. 2. 
24 init.; fight three successful 64; the conspiratcrs at home 
battles against the Chians, 2. declare for a pretended govern- 
med.; win a victory before Mile- ment of 5000, 25.65 : crash oppo- 
tus, 15. 25; withdraw to Samos sition by terrorism, 25. 66 ; repeal 
on the approach of a Pelopon- the graphe paranomon. 2%. (7 
nesian fleet, 75. 27 fin.; receive init.; propose a government of 
reinforcements from home, £6. 25 400, 25. 67 fin.; description of the 
init., 30 init.; prepare to attack jeaders of the conspiracy, 23. 68; 
Miletus, 26. 30 fin.; lose three they instal the 400 in the piace 
ships in a storm, 2d. 34 init.; fail of the senate, 26. 69,70; send 
to take Cnidus which had re- heralds to Ag's at Deceiea, i3.; 70 
volted, 7. 35; blockade Chios, fin.; despatch envoys to Sparta, 
tb, 38 init., 40 ; cannot induce the 26.71 fin.; and to Samos, 26. 72; 
Peioponnesians at Miletus to the Athenians at Samos 
fight, 26. 38 fin.; defeated at sea, an oligarchical conspiracy, 2. 73: 
26. 41, 42, 43 init.; Rhodes revolts, send Chaereas in the Paralus to 
the Athenians attack it from Athens, 26. 74; on his return wrh 
Chalcé, Cos, and Samos, 26. 44 ; an unfavourable report the army 
. the oligarchical party at Samos, and the Samians swear allegiance 
by Alcibiades’ instigation, pre- to the democracy, 724.75 ; the army 
pare the way for a revolution, 26. appoints Thrasyllus and Thrasy- 
47, 48 init.; Phrynichus resists, bulus generals, :5.76init.; the men 
#6. 48 med.; Peisander is sent encourage each other, 22. med; 
to Tissaphernes, 26. 49; Phryni- the commissioners sent by the 400 
chus out-manceuvres Alcibiades, do not venture beyond Delos, i. 
who seeks to ruin him, 7d. 50, 51 ; 77; the Athenians at Samos refuse 
those at home agree to change battle with Astyochus, but after- 
the government, 26. 53, 54; send wards offer it, 26.79 ; recall Alcibia- 
Peisander to negotiate with Al- des, 2d. 81 init.; the army eager to 
cibiades, 26. 54 init.; remove sail to the Piraeus, Alcibiades re- 
Phrynichus and appoint Leon strains them, 24.82 init.;the envoys 
and Diomedon generals, 76. med.; of the Four Hundred now come 
Leon and Diomedon make a de- to Samos, 24. 86 [cp. 72 init., 77]; 
scent upon Rhodes, #6. 55 init; they are roughly received by the 
the Athenians at Chios defeat the army, 24. 86 init.; Alcibiades again 
Chians and press on the blockade, dissuades the army from sailing 
26. 55 fin., 56 init.; Peisander’s to Athens, 26. med.; the Argives 


embassy fails through Alcibia- offer assistance, 76. fin.; the Four 
des’ unreasonable demands, 24. 56 Hundred in alarm send envoys 
med.; Oropus is betrayed to the to Lacedaemon for peace on any 
Boeotians, 26. 6ο init.; the Athe- terms, #6. 90 med.; fortify Eeti- 
nian fleet retire to Samos for the oneia, 2d, fin.; the envoys return 
winter, passing in sight of the unsuccessful, ἐδ. ΟἹ init.; Therame- 


Peloponnesians, 26. fin.; they are nes begins to withdraw from the 
worsted at sea by the Chians, 20. oligarchs, 26. passim ; the hoplites 
61 fin.; Lampsacus and Abydos under his instigation ‘destroy Eeti- 
revolt, ‘tb. 62 init.; Strombichides oneia, 25. 92; panic in the city, 2%. 
retakes Lampsacus but fails at med.; the Four Hundred induce 
Abydos, #6. med.; the Athenians the people to fix a day for an 
at Samos decline Astyochus’ offer assembly ‘to restore harmony, 
of battle, 25. 63 init.; the conspi- 16, 93; a Lacedaemonian squad- 
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sidas to save Megara from the 
Athenians, iv. 70, 72; the demo- 
cratic party in Boeotia concert 
an Athenian invasion, zd. 76, 77; 
the plot is betrayed, 24. 89; the 
Athenians under Hippocrates 
arrive and fortify Delium, 2d. 90; 
the Boeotians defeat the Athe- 
nians at Delium, #6. 91-96; quib- 
ble with the Athenians about 
. giving up the. dead, ἐδ. 97-99; 
' capture Delium, 26. 100; the 
Lacedaemonians promise to in- 
vite the Boeotians to join the 
Truce, #6. 118 init.; Panactum is 
betrayed to the Boeotians, v. 3 fin.; 
- refuse to join in the fifty years’ 
Peace, 26. 17 fin.; had only a ten 
days’ armistice with the Athe- 
nians, 26. 26 med., 32 med.; re- 
fuse to join the Argive alliance, 
tb. 31 fin.; 32 med.; fail to 
- gain from the Athenians a ten 
days’ armistice for the Corin- 
thians, 2d. fin.; the Lacedae- 
monians promise to try to bring 
the Boeotians into the Treaty, 2d. 
_ 35 fin.; the new Lacedaemonian 
ephors propose to the Boeotians 
that they should enter the Ar- 
give alliance, #6. 36; the Boeo- 
tlans at first agree, 2. 37; the 
. Boeotian Councils reject the offer, 
26. 38; the Boeotians form a 
. separate alliance with Lacedae- 
. mon, surrendering Panactum and 
their Athenian prisoners to them, 
2b. 39; take possession of Hera- 
clea, 26. 52 init.; take part in the 
LacedaemonianinvasionofArgos, 
_ 6. 57 fin.60; summoned by the 
Lacedaemonians to Mantinea, 
#6. 64 med.; invite a small body 
᾿ of Lacedaemonian troops to the 
Isthmus, and thus raise suspicion 
at Athens against Alcibiades, vi. 
61 init.; send aid to Sicily, vii. 
19med., §8 med.; these engaged 
against their Plataean country- 
men, 26. 57 init.; make the first 
stand against the Athenians on 
Epipolae, #6. 43 fin.; sack of My- 
calessus by the Thracians, £6. 29, 
30; the Boeotians furnish the 
. Lacedaemonians with ships, viii. 
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3 fin.; aid the revolt of Lesbos, 
26. 4 fin.; Oropus is betrayed to 
the Boeotians, £4. 60 init.; Oenoe 
is betrayed to the Boeotians, 20. 
98; the Boeotians lose two ships 
at Cynossema, 20. 106 med. 

Boeum, in Doris, i. 107 init. 

Bolbé, Lake, in Macedonia, i. 58 
fin., iv. 103 init. 

Bolissus, in Chios, viii. 24 med. 

Bomieans, in Aetolia, iil. 96 fin. 

Boriades, an Aetolian envoy, iii. 

— Too init. 

Bottiaea, ii. 100 med.; the Bot- 
tiaeans expelled from, by the 
Maccdonians, li. 99 med. 

Botticé, revolts from Athens, i. 
56-58; devastated by Phormio, 
76. 65 fin.; ravaged by Sitalces, 
li. 101; the Bottiaeans defeat the 
Athenians, 26. 79; aid the Chalci- 
dians to expel the Athenians 
from Ejion, iv. 7. 

Brasidas, saves Methons, ii. 25 

' med.; the first Spartan to gain 

_ distinction in the War, 20.; sent 
out as adviser of Cnemus, 26. 85 
init.; concerts with the other com- 

. manders an attack on the Piraeus, 
26.93; sent as adviser of Alcidas, 

_ i, 69 med., 26. 76 med.; advises 
Alcidas to attack Corcyra, 26. 79 
fin.; distinguishes himself at Py- 

. los, iv. 11 med.; wounded, 26. 12 
init.; saves Megara, 26. 70-73; 
marches through Thessaly to 

. Chalcidicé, 26. 78; favourable im- 

_ pression produced by him, 26. 81, 

108 med.; a good speaker, 25. 84 

fin.; his army, Peloponnesian 

mercenaries and Helots, 20. 8ofin. 

{cp. 26.70 med.]; allies himself 

with Perdiccas, 24. 83 init.; quar- 

rels with him, 26. fin.; gains over 

Acanthus and Stageirus, 26. 84- 

88; speech of, at Acanthus, 2d. 

85-87; captures Amphipolis, 20. 

103-106; repulsed from Eion, 

#b. 107 init.; brings over Myr- 

cinus, Galepsus, and Aesymd, 20. 

fin.; takes Toroné and Lecythus, 

#6. 110-116; receives honours 

from the Scionaeans, 26. 121; 

refuses to surrender Scioné undef, 

the Truce, 24. 122; receives the 
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Cameirus, in Rhodes, revolts from 
Athens, vill. 44 med. 

Canal, cut by the Persians across 
the Isthmus of Athos, iv. 109 init. 

Canastracum, promontory of, in 
Pallend, iv. 110 fin. 

Capaton, father of Proxenus, an 
Italian Locrian, ili. 103 fin. 

Carcinus, an Athenian commander, 
ll. 23 med. . 

Cardamyle, in Chios, viii. 24 med. 

Caria, Carians expelled by Minos 
from the Cyclades, i. 4; addicted 
to piracy, 26. 8 init.; their mode 
of burial, 25. init.; the Athenians 
send look-out ships to the Carian 
coast in the Samian insurrection, 

' 76. 116 init.; maritime Caria sub- 
ject to the Athenians, ii. 9 fin.; 
the Athenians send a squadron to 
the Carian coast to protect their 
Phoenician trade, 26. 69 med.; 
Carians destroy an Athenian ex- 
pedition, tii. 19 fin.; Amorges in 
Caria revolts from the King, vill. 
5 fin.; Gaulites, a Carian speaking 
Greek and Persian, zd. ὃς init. 

Carnea, feast at Lacedaemon, v. 75, 
76 init. 

Carneus, sacred month among the 
Dorians, v. 54 med. 

Carteria, a Phocaean island, viii. 
1or med. 

Carthage, ambitious plans of Alci- 
biades for attacking Carthage, vi. 
15 med., 90 init.; always in fear 
of an Athenian invasion, 26. 34 
init.; relations of the Phoenician 
colonies in Sicily to Carthage, 
ὁ. 2 fin.; Carthaginians de- 
feated at sea by the Phocaeans, 
1. 13 fin. 

Caryae, in Laconia, v. 55 med. 

Carystus, in Euboea, of Dryopian 
origin, vil. 57 med.; subjected by 
the Athenians, i. 98 med.; the 
Carystians become allies of the 
Athenians, iv. 42 init., vil. 57 med. 

Casmenae, founded by the Syra- 
cusans, vi. ὁ med. 

Castle, the White, a portion of 
Memphis, i. 104 fin. 

Catana, founded by Thucles and 
Evarchus, vi. 3 fin.; lies under 
mount Aetna, iii. 116 init.; at first 
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refuses to receive the Athenian 
expedition, vi. 50 med.; after the 
entry of some Athenian soldiers 
votes an alliance with Athens, 2. 
51 fin., vii. §7fin., 85 fin.; becomes 
the Athenian station, vi. 51 fin, 
52 fin., 62 fin.; the Syracusans 
eager to attack Catana, 20. 63fin.; 
the Athenians by a false message 
draw the Syracusans to Catana 
while they sail to Syracuse, 20. 
64, 65; the Athenians retire to 
Catanaat the beginning of winter, 
26. 72 init.; start from Catana on 
an expedition against Messené, 
26. 74; the Syracusans destroy 
the Athenian encampment at 
Catana, #6. 75 med.; the Athe- 
nians rebuild their camp, 26. 88 
med.; start from thence on various 
expeditions, 6. 94; abandon Ca- 
tana, 26. 97 init.; are supplied 
with horses from Catana, 2. 98 
init.; Catana and Naxos men- 
tioned by Nicias as unable to 
support the Athenian forces, vii. 
14 med.; Demosthenes on his 
arrival thinks the winter spent at 
Catana a mistake, 25. 42 med.; 
after Epipolae wishes to retire to 
Catana, zd. 49 med.; the Athenian 
army at Syracuse fed from Ca- 
tana, 2d. 60 init.; at first wish to 
retreat by sea to Catana, “0. 
med., 72; the Athenian line of 
retreat in the opposite direction 
to Catana, 2d. 80 init.; the Athe- 
nian fugitives find a refuge at 
Catana, 26. 85 fin. 

Caulonia, in Italy, vii. 25 init. 

Caunus, in Caria, called ‘Caunus 
in Asia,’ vill. 39 fin.; Pericles 
sails towards Caunus in the Sa- 
mian revolt, i. 116 fin.; the Lace- 
daemonian commissioners to 
Astyochus put in at Caunus, vill. 
39 fin. [cp. 42 med.]; Astyochus 
sails for Caunus, 26. 41 init.; 

_ Tissaphernes comes to Caunus, 
#6. 57 init.; Alcibiades sails for 
Caunus, #6. 88 fin. (cp. 108 init. 

Cecalus, father of Nicasus, a Me- 
garian, iv. 119 med. 

Cecrops, state of Attica in his time, 
11. 15 init. 


ἐδ. 18, v-wil ix, x; the Chalc- 
, Gians refase to accept the Treaty, 
15. 21 med: jen the Argive 
aliance, £5. 31 fim; renew the 


: receive the Duans who 


Chalcis, in Aetolia, taken by the 
Athenians, 1. 108 fin., 11. 83 med. 

Chalcis, in Eudoea, vii. 2g init.: the 
mother city of the Chalcician 
cities in Sicily, vi 3-5; of Cymé 
in Italy, 26. 4 fin; war between 
Chalcis and Eretria, 1.15 fm; 
Chalcis subject to the Athenians, 
v1. 76 init, vil. 57 init.; the Athe- 
nians retreat to Chalcis after the 
sea-fight off Eretria, viii. 95 fin. 

Chance, to chance men ascnbe 
whatever belies their calculation, 
i. 140 init. 

Channes, a people in Epirus, are bar- 
barians, 11. 68 fin.; have no king, 
tb. 80 fin.; their military reputa- 
tion, 22. 81 med.; assist in the in- 
vasion of Acarnania, 26. 80 fin.; 
defeated by the Stratians, 74. 81. 

rus, scene of military trials 
at Argos, v. 60 fin. 

Charicles, an Athenian commander, 
Vii. 20, 26. 

Charminus, an Athenian com- 
mander, viii. 30 init., 41 fin.; de- 
feated by the Lacedaemonians, 
16. 42; abets the murder of Hy- 
perbolus, 26. 73 med. 

Charoeades, an Athenian command- 
er in Sicily, iii. 86 init.; killed in 
action, 26. go init. 

Charybdis, the whirlpool of, iv. 24 fin. 

Cheimerium, in Thesprotia, i. 30 
fin.; situation of, 26. 46 med.; 
Corinthian fleet anchors there, 2d. 

Chersonesus, inCorinthian territory, 
iv. 42 init., 43 init. 

Chersonnese, the Thracian, culti- 
vated by the Greek armament at 
ae i. 11 med.; ravaged by 

the Lacedaemonians, Vili. 99 fin.; 
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walls, 2. 51; furnish ships against 
Mendé and Scioné, 24. 129 init; 
against Melos, v. 84 init.; aid the 
Athenians at Syracuse, vi. 43 mit, 
85 med, vii. 20 med., 57 init.; ne- 
gotiate with the Lacedaemonians’ 
about revolting, viti. 5 init.; re- 
ceived into alhance, 2. 6; 
the Athenians ships as a pledge 
of fidelity, 25.9 med.; revolt, 2b. 14 
med.; employed by Alcibiades to 
raise revolt in Ionia, inning 
with Miletus, 24.17 ; four of their 
ships are taken by the Athenians, 
46. 19 init.; induce Lebedus and 
Erae to revolt, 2d. fin.; then Me- 
thymna and Mitylené, 2d. 22 ; lose 
a few ships off Lesbos, 26.23 med.; 
defeated in three battles by the 
Athenians, 45. 24 med.; their suf- 
ferings lead some to negotiate 
with the Athenians, 26. 24 fin., 31 
init., 38 med.; aid in the capture 
of Iasus, 20. 28 init.; the Athe- 


niaQs prepare to attack them, 2. 
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Cleomedes, an Athenian general in 
the attack on Melos, v. 84 fin. 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, expels 
the ‘accursed persons’ from 
Athens, i. 126 fin. 

Cleomenes, the uncle of king Pau- 
sanias, ili. 26 med. 


Cleon, a great popular leader, iii. 


36 fin., iv. 21 med.; hostile to 
Nicias, iv. 27 fin.; a great enemy 
to peace, v. 16 init. ; his arrogance, 
26. 7 med.; carries the decree 
condemning the Mitylenaeans to 
death, iii. 36 fin.; his speech 
against its repeal, 26. 37-40; 
moves and carries the slaughter 
of 1000 Mitylenaean captives at 
Athens, 20. So init.; causes the 
breaking off of negotiations with 
Sparta, iv. 21, 22; 18 sent in place 
of Nicias to Pylos, 26. 27, 28; 
selects Demosthenes as his col- 
league, 26. 29 init.; makes with 
Demosthenes δὴ attack on 
Sphacteria, 2d. 31-37; compels 
the surrender of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 26. 38; carries a decree for 
the destruction of Scioné, 26. 122 
fin.; captures Toroné, v. 2, 3; 
takes Galepsus, and attempts 
Stageirus, 26. 6 init.; defeated 
and slain at Amphipolis, 26. 6-11. 
Cleonae, in Acté, 1v. 109 med. 
Cleonae, in Argolis, in alliance with 


Argos, v. 67 fin.; sends troops. 


to Mantinea, 20. 72 fin., 74 med.;a 
Lacedaemonian army invading 
Argos turns back at Cleonae in 
consequence of an earthquake, 
vi. 95 init. 

Cleonymus, father of Clearidas, a 
Lacedaemonian, iv. 132 fin. 

Cleopompus, an Athenian com- 
mander, ii. 58 init. 

Cleruchi, in Lesbos, iii. 50 med. 

Clubs, the, at Athens, viii. 48 
med., 54 fin., 81 med. cp. 111. 82 
med.| 

Cnemus, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, ravages Zacynthus, ii. 

' 66; invades Acarnania, 26, 80-82; 

᾿ defeated by Phormio, 26. 83, 84; 
receives Brasidas and two other 
commissioners from Lacedae- 
mon, %. 85 init.; second defeat 
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of, 26. 86-92; concerts with Brasi- 
das an attack upon the Piraeus, 
tb. 93, 94. 

Cnidis, father of Xenares, a Lace- 

_ daemonian, v. 51 fin. 

Cnidus, revolts from Athens, viii. 
35 init.; attacked by the Athe- 
nians, 20. fin.; the Cnidians per- 
suade Astyochus to attack the 
Athenians under Charminus, 20. 
41 fin.; fleet of the Lacedaemo- 
nians assemblesat ; their commis- 
sioners confer with Tissaphernes, 
26. 42-44 init. [cp. 52 init.]; Tissa- 
phernes’ garrison expelled from, 
26. 109 init.; Lipara a Cnidian 
colony, iii. 88 init.; Triopium in 
Cnidian territory, vill. 35 med. 

Colonae, in the Troad, i. 131 init. 

Colonies, how anciently founded, i. 
4 init., 24 init.; honours given 
by colonies to their mother city, 
26. 25 fin. [cp. 26. 34, 38]; shares 
in a colony secured by a deposit, 
without immediately quitting 
home, 26. 27 init.; magistrates 
sent by the mother city, 2. 56 
fin.; laws given by the mother 
city, ili. 34 fin. (ep... vi. 4, 5]; 
foundation of the Lacedaemo-. 
nian colony, Heraclea, iii. 92, 
93; the honours of the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis transferred 
to Brasidas, v. 11 init.; leaders 
chosen from the mother city, vill. 

- 100 med.; the Hellenic colonies 
of Sicily, vi. 3-5. 

Colonus, near Athens, Temple of 
Poseidon at, villi. 67 med. 

Colophon, taken by Paches, iii. 34 
init.; made an Athenian colony, 
26. fin. 

Colophonian Port, near Toroné, v. 
2 med. 

Columns, an inscription recording 
the oppression of the tyrants in- 
scribed on a column at Athens, 
vi. §5 init.; treaties ordered to be 
inscribed on columns, ν. 18, xj; 
23, iv; 47 fin.; the infraction of 
the treaty inscribed on the same 
column by the Athenians, 26. 56 
med. 

Commanders, speech of the Pelo- 
ponesian, ii. 87. 
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inticerce of Cormth among the 
barbareus races of Epirus, £9. 
37 fin.: naval engagement be- 
tween the Corcvraeans azd Co- 
rinthians {ac 644', 4. 13 med; 
[Bc 451} the Cormtkiars lend 
ships for the Aeginetan war to 
Athens, s4. 41 init.: {B.C 461-445] 
make war upon the M 

2.103 mec: cefeat the <Arhe- 
mians at Haets, 24.105 mit; m- 
vade Megara, 26. 105 med; are 
Gefeated. 14. 105 fim.: “sufier great 
loss. σῷ. τοῦ : assist the Megarians 
to revolt, 24. τς mec: [the Pelo- 
pennesian wari the Ccerinthians 
take the Epidamcniazs cn¢ert cher 
protection, <3. 25 mec: hatred 
of, to the Corcyraeass, 3.: send 
aid to Epidamecs, i Ξ init; 
ard a colory, ££. τ mit: receive 
an exbassy Som Corcyvra. 23. 28; 
corczuerec a: sea by the Coxcy- 
Tatars. ζῶ. Ὡς : seac an emsassy 
to Athecs, 2). 31 im: speeck af 
25. 37-43: sail azamost Corcyra, 
δ. 2 moot: Bohs at sea woh the 
Corcyraeacs, σὸς 8-50: rere 
befere che Acberccan recférce. 
mers. £7. 31: nce ἃ pariey woth 
the Athertacs. 22 τι: retoma 
bere. <7. 32: Set τῷ ἃ -πττὲτσ at 
Sviveta, of. ΞΞ: Cam se τῖς- 
σεν. 2). τεΊὺ : om the mac ap 
tere Acactors==. 27. τε it > Syeor 
acacce 25 sacrhsr Ὁ Ferc:ccas, 
i. τ- med: tev send ττοὺςϑ τὸ 
νέφια, 3. fo cp 5. Te med! 
bid a biter kaced οὐ the Ache 
πλπε : TG. Of CIC τος ==: Ξτξε 
the ales τὸ Srarcn co? f° Ξ:-ς 
sneer σὲ thes amhussaicrs, σῇ, 
eS-"t> τξξε om the war Σ᾽. τῷ 
Sa: secees speech οὐ 2. imo 
Tig: ΞΞΞΕΕ the Lacecaerocrcass 
wt Sip S mec: se Nt 
ἘΞΕΣ τῆ. 3 mit: resccre Evar- 
ches 3. 33 mit: are cefeacet τὰ 
Ceptatesn 2. in: srecare with 
CClers ἃ eet τὸ Est See Lace 


ae 
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share in the provected surprise of 
the Piraeus, 74. 93-95: meuce 
thetr Corcyraean pr-soners [see 
i 53] to attempt an oltzarchical 
revolction a: Corcyra, G1 ΤῸ mit; 
send back aa embassy with them, 
25. 36.753 fn; refose to aid the 
ocgarchs in Istoné, 23. ὃς med; 
Farrssog Ambra, zh. 114 fm, 

Athenus 


2. >> πρὸ τος imit. vi > it, 
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- all subject to Athens, except Melos 
and Cythera, 1i. 9 fin. 

Cyclopes, the, oldest inhabitants of 
Sicily, vi. 2 init. 

Cydonia, in Crete, 1i. ὃς fin. 

Cyllené, the Elean dockyard, i. 30 
med., ii. 84 fin., 86 init., ili. 69 
init., 76 init., vi. 88 fin.; burnt by 
the Corcyraeans, i. 30 med. 

Cylon, the story of, i. 126 init. 

Cymé, in Aeolis, iii. 31 init., viii. 
22 fin., 31 fin., 100 med.; the Cu- 
maean territory, viii. 1o1 med. 

Cymeé, in Italy, a colony from Chal- 
cis in Euboea, vi. 4 fin. 

Cynes, an Acarnanian, ii. 102 init. 

Cynossema, a promontory in the 
Hellespont, viii. 104 fin., 106 fin.; 
battle of, 26. 104-106. 

Cynuria, on the border of Argos 
and Laconia, iv. 56 med.; quar- 
rel between the Lacedaemonians 
and the Argives respecting, v. 14 
fin.; stipulation about, in the 
treaty between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Argives, 26. 41. 

Cyprus subdued by Pausanias, i. 94, 
128 med.; attacked by the Athe- 
nians, 26. 104 med., 112 med. 

Cypsela, in Arcadia, Ὁ ν. 33 med. 

Cyrené, i. 110 init.; Cyrenaeans 
assist a Lacedaemonian fleet on 
the way to Syracuse, vii. 50 init. 

Cyrrhus, in Macedonia, ii. 100 med. 

Cyrus, king of Persia [father of 
cambyses], i 16; [son of Darius], 
1. 65 

Cythera, inhabited by Lacedaemo- 
nian Perioeci, iv. 53 med.; the 
‘Judge of Cythera,’ 2ὁ.; import- 
ance of the island, 2d. fin.; cap- 
tured by the Athenians, 1b. 54; 
the Athenians plunder Laconia 
from, v. 14 med.; ordered to be 
restored under treaty, 2d. 18, viii ; 
the Cytherians in the Athenian 
service before Syracuse, vii. 57 
med. 

Cytinium, in Doris, 1. 107 init., iil. 
95 init., 102 init. 

Cyzicus revolts from Athens, viii. 

- 107 init.; retaken, 2d. med.; Ti- 
magoras,a Cyzicene exile in Phar- 
nabazus’ service, 26. 6 init., 8 init., 
39 init. 
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Daimachus, father of Eumolpides, 
a Plataean, iii. 20 init. 

Damagetus, a Lacedaemonian, 
swears to the Treaty of Peace 

- and the Alliance, v. 19 med, 

' 24 Init. 

Damagon, a Lacedaemonian, one 
of the founders of Heraclea, ii. 
92 fin. 

Damotimus, a Sicyonian, iv. 119 

. med. 

Danains, a name for the Hellenes 
in Homer, i. 3 med. 

Daphnus, near Clazomenae, viii. 23 

. fin., 31 med. 

Dardanus, on the Hellespont, viii. 
104 init. 

Daric Staters, viii. 28 fin. 

Darius, king of Persia, succeeds 
Cambyses, i. 14 med.; reduces the 
islands, 26. 16; Aristagoras of 
Miletus and Darius, i iv. 102 init.; 
influence of the tyrants of Lamp- 

‘ sacus with him, vi. 59 med.; 

' Hippias takes refuge with him, 
26. fin. 

Darius II, son of Artaxerxes, king 

- of Persia, vill. § init., 37, 58 init. 

Dascon, joint founder with Mene- 
colus of Camarina, vi. 5 med. 

Dascon, near Syracuse, vi. 66 med. 

Dascylium, satrapy of, in Asia 
Minor, i. 129 init. 

Daulia, an ancient name of a part 
of Phocis, ii. 29 med.; the ‘ Dau- 
lian bird,’ 10. 

Death, the penalty of, proved by 
experience to be no deterrent, 
111. 45. 

Decelea, fortification of, suggested 
by Alcibiades, vi. 91 med.; vii. 
18 init.; determined on and car- 
ried out by the Lacedaemonians, 
vi. 93 init., vii. 18 fin., 19 init.; 
terrible mischief thus occasioned 
to the Athenians, 26. 27, 28; 
Agis at Decelea, viii. 4 fin.; the 
occupation of Decelea causes the 
whole Athenian population to be 
on service, 2. 69 init.; the 400 
send heralds to Agis there, 16. 70 
fin.; Agis marches from Decelea 
to Athens, 26. 71 init.; returns, 
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and sends _ reinforcements to 
Naupactus, “ὁ. 31; holds a re- 
view at Thum, #6. 33 fin.; arrives 
at Syracuse, 26. 42 init.; resolves 
to strike a blow at once, 26. 42 
med.; fails in a night attack on 
Epipolae, 26. 43-45; votes in a 
council of war for tmmediate 
departure, 16. 47; when Nicias 
resists, proposes moving the 
camp, 26. 49 ; commands in the 
last sea fight, 26. 69-71 fin.; 
anxious to renew the engage- 
ment, #6. 72; commands one 
division in the retreat, vii. 78 folL ; 
overtaken and compelled to sur- 
render, 36. 81, 82; put to death by 
the Syracusans, 2. 86. 

Demoteles, a Locrian commander, 
lv. 25 fin. 

Dercyllidas, a Spartan, sent to the 
Hellespont, viii. 61 init.; effects 
the revolt of Abydos and Lamp- 
sacus, 26. 62. 

Derdas, a Macedonian, i. 57 init., 
59 fin. 

Dersaeans, a Thracian tribe, 1]. 101 
med. 

Desertion of slaves, injury caused 
by, vil. 27 fin., vil. 40 med. 

Deucalion, father of Hellen, 1. 3 init. 

Diacritus, father of Melesippus, a 
Spartan, 11. #2 init. 

Diagoras, father of Dorieus, a Thu- 
rian, vill, 35 init. 

Diasia, the festival of Zeus the 
Gracious, at Athens, 1. 126 med. 
Diathus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 

Alliance, v. 19 med., 26. 24 init. 

Dictidians, in Mt. Athos, v. 35 init. 

Didyme, one of the Aeolian islands, 
ii. 88 med. 

Diemporus, a Theban Boeotarch, 
il. 2 med. 

Dii, a Thracian tribe, ii. 96 med., 
98 fin.; come too late to Athens 
to join Demosthenes’ expedition 
to Sicily, vii. 27 init.; on their way 
back sack Mycalessus, 1. 29, 30. 

Diitrephes, father of Nicostratus, an 
Athenian, iii. 75 init, iv. 53 init. 
119; another leads a number of 
Thracian mercenaries home, vii. 
29, 30. 
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Diodotus, an Athenian, opposes the 
slaughter of the Mitylenaeans, 


ii. 41; his speech, £5. 42-48. 


‘Diomedon, an Athenian com- 


mander, vii. 19 med.; 

with the people, 26. 73 med; 
makes agreement with the Teans, 
tb. 20 fin.; fails to capture Erae, 
tb.; regains Lesbos which had 
revolted, 26. 23; carries on war 
successfully against Chios, 2. 24 
med.; appointed with Leon to 
the chief command at Samos, 
#6. 54 med.; makes a descent 
upon Rhodes, 24. 55 init.; aids 
thedemocratic reaction at Samos, 
16. 73 fin. 

Diomilus, an Andrian exile, vi. 96 
fin.; madecommanderof a chosen 
body of Syracusan troops, 2.; 
slain in battle, #6. 97 fin. 

Dionysia, the ancient, ii. 15 med.; 
the City Dionysia, v. 20 init, 
23, ἵν. 

Dionysus, temple of, ‘in t 
Marshes,’ ii. 15 med.; temple 
at Corcyra, iii. 81 fin.; theatre of 
near Munychia, viii. 93 init., fin, 
Q4 init. 

Dioscuri, temple of the, at Athens, 
viii. 93 init.; at Corcyra, 1.75 
med.; at Toroné. iv. 110 init. 

Diotimus, son of Strombichus, an 

’ Athenian commander, i. 45 ; fa- 
therofStrombichides, viii. 15 med. 

Diotrephes, an Athenian con- 
mander, sent to take command 
in Chalcidicé, vin. 64 init.; puts 
down the democracy in Thasos, 
τό. [9 Diitrephes, supr. ] 

Diphilus, an Athenian commander, 
vil. 34 med. 

Dium, in Macedonia, iv. 78 fin. 

Dium, in Mount Athos, iv. 109 ; re- 
volts from the Athenians, v. 82 
init. 

Divers, employed at Sphacteria, ἵν. 
26 fin.; and at Syracuse, vil. 25 
med. 

Doberus, in Paeonia, ii. 98 med, 

init., 100 init. 

Dockyard, the Lacedaemonian [Gy- 
thium], burnt by the Athenians, 

* i. 108 fin. 

Dolopes, in Thessaly, v. 51 init. 
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Dolopes, the’ old inhabitants of 
“Scyros, i. 98 init. 

Dolopians,.in Epirus, ii. 102 init. 

Dolphins, leaden, i.e. heavy weights 
used to sink an enemy’s ship, vii. 
41 init. 

Dorcis, a Lacedaemonian, sent out 
to succeed Pausanias in his com- 
mand, i. 95 fin. 

Dorians, attack Corinth, iv. 42 med.; 
conquer the Peloponnesus, i. 12 
med.; colonize Lacedaemon, 76. 
18 init., 107 init., iii. 92 init.; 
attacked by the Phocians, i. 107 
Init.; contrasted with Ionians, 2. 
124 init, Vv. 9 init., vi. 77 med., 
80 fin., 82 init., vii. 5 fin., 57 
init. and med., Vill. 25 med.; 
hold the month Carneus sacred, 
v. 54 med.; opposed to Dorians 
in the siege of Syracuse, vil. 57 
med.; Dorians in Asia, Athenian 

subjects, 11, 9 fin.; Dorians in 
Sicily, vi. 4, 5, 77 med.; allies of 
the Syracusans, iii. 86 Init., iv. 
61 med., 64 med., vi. 6 med., 80 
fin., vii. 58 init.; Dorian dialect 
spoken by the Messenians, iil. 
112 med., iv. 41 med.; mixed with 
Chalcidian at Himera, Vi. § init.; 
Dorian Paean, alarm caused by 
the Paeans of their Dorian allies 
to the Athenians at the attack 
on Epipolae, vii. 44 fin. 

Dorieus, of Rhodes, twice conqueror 
at Olympia, 11]. 8. 

Dorieus, sent out in command of 
ten Thurian ships, viii. 35 init.; 
threatened with violence by As- 
tyochus, #6. 84 init. 

Dorus, a Thessalian, iv. 78 init. 

Drabescus, in Thrace, Athenian 
colonists slaughtered there by 
the Thracians, i. 100 fin., iv. 102 
med. 

Drachmae, Aeginetan, v. 47, Iv; 
Attic, one Attic drachma paid 
each day per man by Tissapher- 
nes, vill. 29 init.; the Athenians 
paid but half a "drachma, 20. 45 
Init.; Corinthian, 1. 27 init. 

Droans, a Thracian tribe, ii. 101 
med. 

Droughts during the Peloponnesian 
War, i. 23 med, 
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Drymussa, an island off Clazome- 

. nae, viii. 31 fin. 

Dryopes, Carystus in Euboea in- 

- habited by, vii. 57 init. 

Dryoscephalae, in Boeotia, iii. 24 
init. 

Dymé, in Achaia, ii. 84 med. and fin. 


_E. 


Earth, ‘the whole earth is the 

, sepulchre of famous men,’ ii. 43 
med. 

Earth, Temple of, at Athens, 11. 15 


med. 

Earthquakes, frequency of, during 
the Peloponnesian War, i.23 med.; 
great earthquake before the siege 
of Ithomé, i. ΟἹ init. 128 init 
lil. 54 fin.; at Delos, ii. 8 med.; 
the fifth year of the war, iii. 87 ἀπ. 

. 80 init.; the probable cause of 

- an extraordinary ebb and flow 
of the sea, 26. 89; Lacedaemo- 
nian expeditions stopped by, 20, 
89 init., vi. 95 init.; at the be- 
ginning. of the eighth year of 
the War, iv. 52 init.; assemblies 
interrupted by, v. 45 fin., 50 fin.; 
earthquakes at Athens, 26. “45 
fin.; at Corinth, 76. 50 fin.; : at 
Cleonae, vi. 95 init.; at Sparta, 
viii. 6 fin.; at Cos, tb. 41 med.; 
the Lacedaemonians supersede 
an admiral because of an earth- 
quake, 26. 6. fin. 

Eccritus, a Spartan commander, vii. 
19 med. 

Echecratides, king of Thessaly, 1. 
111 init. 

Echetimidas, father of Taurus, a 
Lacedaemonian, i ἵν. 119 init. 

Echinades, islands at the mouth of 
the Achelous, ii. 102 med. 

Eclipses of the sun, ii. 28, iv. 52 

. Imit.; great number of, during the 
Peloponnesian War, i. 23 med.; 
only occur at the new moon, ii. 
28 [cp. iv. 52]; eclipse of the 
moon, vii. 50 fin. 

Edoni, iv. 109 fin.; old inhabitants 
of Amphipolis, i. 100 fin., iv. 102 
med.; drive out Aristagoras of 
Miletus, iv. 102 init.; destroy the 
Athenian settlers, 24.; expelled 
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by the Macedonians from Myg- 


donia, li. 99 med.; Myrcinus, an. 


Edonian town, iv. 107 fin.; Pit- 
tacus, king of the Edonians, 26. ; 
Brasidas summons their whole 
forces, v. 6 med. | 

Eetioneia, part of the Piraeus, 
fortified by the oligarchs, viii. go 
med., 91 med., 92 init.; destroyed 
by the soldiers at the instigation 
of Theramenes, 24. 92. 

Egesta, Trojan origin of, vi. 2 init., 
vil. 57 fin.; Egesteans at war with 
Selinus, vi. 6 med.; send envoys 
to Athens, 24.; deceive the Athe- 
nians about their wealth, 74. 8 
init., 46; their cavalry aid the 
Athenians to capture Hyccara, 
26.62 med.; they supply the Athe- 
nians with thirty talents, z4.; the 
Athenians send to them for 
horses, 7. 88 med. [cp. 98 init.]; 
the Egestaeans furnish the Athe- 
nians with cavalry, 26. 98 init. 

Egypt revolts from the King, i. 104 
init.; subdued by the Persians, 
76.109, 110; destruction of the 
Athenian reinforcements in, 76. 
110 fin.; third Athenian fleet sent 
to Egypt without results, 20. 112 
med.; visited by the plague, ii. 
48 init.; Egyptians in the fens 
most warlike, 1. 110 med.; Egypt- 
ian body-guard of Pausanias, 20. 
130 init.; Egyptian vessels at 
Cythera, iv. 53 fin.; at Triopium, 

.. VI. 35 med. 

Eidomené, in Macedonia, ii. too 
med. 

Eighty, Council of, at Argos, v. 47 fin. 

Eion, in’ Chalcidicé, a colony of 
Mende, iv. 7. 

Eion, upon the Strymon, iv. 50 init., 
108 init., v. 6-12; taken by the 
Athenians, i. 98 init., iv. 102 fin.; 
saved by Thucydides, iv. 106 fin., 
107 init.; Artaphernes, a Persian 
envoy to Sparta, captured by the 
Athenians there, 2. 50 init. 

Elacus, in the Thracian Cherson- 
nese, vill. 102, 103, 107 fin. 

Elaphebolion, a month at Athens, 
iv. 118 fin., v. 19 init. 

Eleatis, part of Thesprotia, i. 46 
med. 
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Eleus (a/. Leros], viit. 27 init. 

Eleusinium, a temple at Athens, il. 
17 init. 

Eleusis, in Attica, i. 114 fin., 1. 19 
med., 20 init., 21 init., Iv. 68 
med.;: war of the Eleusinians 
with Erechtheus, ii. 15 init. 

Elimiots, a Macedonian tribe, 11. 99 
init. 

Elis, ii. 25 med., 66 init.; Eleans 
furnish the Corinthians with 
ships, i. 27 fin., 46 init.; the Cor- 
cyraeans burn their dockyard at 
Cyllene, 26. 30 med.; supply a 
naval contingent to the Lacedae- 
monian confederacy, ii. 9 med.; 
defeated by the Athenians, 40. 
25 med.; dissatisfied with the 
treaty between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Athenians, v. 17 fin.; 
join the Argive alliance, #. 31 
init.; quarrel with the Lacedae- 
monians about Lepreum, 2d. med.; 
make an alliance with Athens, 
tb. 43 fin., 44 med., 46 fin., 47 ; ex- 
clude the Lacedaemonians from 
the Olympic games, v. 49, 50; 
aid the Argives, 26. 58 init.; go 
home, on the other allies refusing 
to attack Lepreum, 24. 62; aid 
the Mantineans against Epidau- 
rus, 20. 75 fin.; the Argives desert 
them, 76. 78; Teutiaplus, an 
Elean in Alcidas’ army, iii. 29 
fin. 

Ellomenus, in Leucadia, iii. 94 init. 

Elymi, a partly Trojan race in 
Sicily, vi. 2 med. 

Embatum, near Erythrae, iii. 29 
fin., 32 init. 

Empedias,aLacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v. 19 med., 24 init. 

Empire, the three things most fatal 
to, iil. 40 Init.; an empire cannot 
be cut down like a household, vi. 
18 med.; an empire once gained 
cannot be abandoned, i. 75, 11. 63; 
those who seek empire always 
arouse hatred, i. 76, it, 64 fin, 
lil. 37 init. 

Endius, envoy to Athens, v. 44 fin.; 
Ephor at Sparta, viii. 6 med.; an 
hereditary friend of Alcibiades, 24.; 
persuaded by Alcibiades not to 
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Epicadas, the Spartan commander 

Ὁ Sphacteria, iv. 3 in. 11 med, 

33 init., 34 med.; death of, 2. 33 
Stlit. 

Erae, in the territory of Tens, re- 
voits from Arhens. viii. 1g ὅπ; 
unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Athenians, 25. 20 fin. 

Erasinides, a Corinthian com- 
MANGE, vil. 7 init. 

Erasistratus, fazher of Phaeax, an 
Athenian, v. 4 init. 

Fratorleides, father of Phalias, a 
Corinthian. 1. 24 init. 

Erechtheus, king of Avhens, ti. 15 
init. 

Fresus, strengthened by the re- 
volted Lesbians, iii. 18 init.; cap- 
tured by Paches, #. 35 init.; 
Astyochus goes there and raises 
a revolt, viii. 23 med.; again re- 
volts, 16. 100 med.; besieged by 
the Athenians, 74. fin, 101 init., 
103 med. 

Eretria, war of the Eretrians with 
the Chalcidians, i. 15 fin.; subject 
to Athens, vil. 57 init.; betray 
Oropus to the Boeotians, Vill. 60 
init.; the Eretrians go to "Rhodes 
and ask assistance from the 
Lacedaemonians, #6. med.; aid 

. the Peloponnesians to defeat the 
Athenians at sea, 16.95 ; Mende, 
an Eretrian colony, iv. 123 init. 

Erineum, in Doris, 1. 107 init. 

Erineus, in Achaia, vil. 34 init., 

Erineus, river in Sicily, vii. 80 fin. 
82 fin. 

Eruption of Aetna, ili. 116; of 
Hiera, in the Lipari islands, 4. 
88 med. 

Erythrae, in Boeotia, iii. 24 med. 

Erythrae, in lonia, iii. 33 med.; re- 
volts from Athens, viii. 5, 6, 14 
med.; the Erythraeans assist in 
the revolt of Teos, 26. 16 med.; 
the Athenians hold two forts in 
the Erythraean territory, 74. 24 
init.; Pedaritus sails from Eryth- 
rae for Chios, #4. 28 fin. ν 32 med.; 
Astyochus, narrowly escaping the 
Athenians, returns thither from 
Corycus, 26. 33; trick of certain 
Erythracan prisoners, 24. 
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med. 

Etenniccs. a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander,. vill. 23 med. 

Euboea, Carystus revolts, the other 
Eubereans remain quiet, 1. 98: 
Euboea revolts from Athens, 2 


the Athenians remove their 
to Euboea before the Pelopon- 
nesian invasion, it. 14 ; the Athe- 
nians take s for the 
safety of Euboea, 16. 26 [cp. i. 
17 init.], viii. 1 ὅπ. plundered by 
pirates, ii. 32 fin.; the 
lans form designs 
upon Euboea, iii. 93, 93; the 
Euboeans negotiate with Agrs 
about a fresh revolt, vill. Ale. 
6oinit.]; all Euboea, except Oreus, 
revolts, #4. 95 fin.; Athens sup- 
plied from, v1i. 28 init., viii. 96 init.; 
effect of its loss on the Athenians, 
Vili. 95 init. 96 init.; Hestiaea 
colonized by the Athenians, vil. 
57 init. ; the thirty years’ peace 
after the taking of Euboea, i. 
23 fin., 146; earthquakes in Euv- 
boea, iii. 87, 80 init. 
Eubulus, a Chian (?) commander, 
vill. 23 med. 
Eucleides, one of the founders of 
Himera, vi. 5 init. 
Eucles, an Athenian general, iv. 


a Syracusan general, vi. 


n. 
Eucrates, father of Diodotus, an 
Athenian, iii. 41. 
Euctemon, an Athenian 
. Mander, vili. 30. 
Euetion, an Athenian general, un- 
successfully attacks Amphipolis, 
vii. 9. 
Eumachus, a Corinthian com- 
mander, ii. 33 med. 
Eumolpidae, their protest against 
the return of Alcibiades, viii. 53 
me 


com- 


Eumolpides, a Plataean, iii. 20 init. 
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thenaeca at Athens, 23. 47 fin, τί. 
36 mec; the Gymnopacdize at 
Soara ¥. 22 injt.; the Carnea at 
Sparta, 2. 54 med. 75 med, 76 
init.; Heracles at Syractse, vil. 

73 med; nid observance of 
festi ivals by the Lacecaemonians, 
Vv. 5 init. v. 34. 82 init. 

Fines, Pericles fined, ii. ὅς init.; 
fines imposed on members of 

’ the oligarchical party at Cor- 
cyra, ul. 70 med; on Euryme- 
con by the Athenians. Iv. 65; 
on tke Lacedaemonians by the 
Eleans, v. 49; on Agis by the 
Lacedaemonians, £6. 63. 

Five Huncred, council of, or Senate, 
at Athens, viii. & init.; broken 

. up by the ougarchs, ib. 69 ; its 
restoration demanded by Ala- 
biades, 26. 86 med. 

Five Thousand, the sham govern- 
ment of, offered by the oligar- 

- chical conspirators, viii. 65 fin., 

. 67 fin. 72 med, 86 med.; used 
as a cloak for the restoration 

. of democracy, #6. 89 med., 92 
fin.; the oligarchs promise to 

. publish the names of the 500, 
16. 43 ; established by the people, 
th. 97; excellence of the consti- 
tution, 22. 

Flute players, employed in the 
Lacedaemonian army, v. 70. 
Fortune, uncertainty of, iii. 59 init.; 
man not the master of fortune, 
iv. 64 init., vil. 23 med., 78 med. 

Fortune, good, the nemesis which 
follows upon, iv. 17 med.; ordi- 
nary good fortune better than 
extraordinary, iii. 39 med. 

Four Hundred, government of, 
introduced by the oligarchical 
conspirators at Athens, viii. 67- 
70; despatch heralds to Agis 
and afterwards to Sparta, 26, 70 
fin., 71 fin.; send commissioners 
to Samos, ib. 72 init.; detain the 
crew of the Paralus, who bring 
news of the revolution, 20. 74; 
reception of their envoys at Sa- 
mos, 26. 86 init., med.; their en- 
voys to Sparta’ captured by the 
Parali who had escaped, 26. fin.; 
dissensions arise, 26. 89; the 
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Games, Delian, 111. 104 med_.; Ephe- 
sian, 76.; Pythian, v. 1 mit.; Olym- 
pian, i. 8, v. 47 fin., 49, 50. 

Garments, cfiered at 
11. 58 med. 

Gates, the Thracian, at Amphipolss, 

. 10 init. 

Gaulites, a Carian, viii. 85 init. 

Gela, a river in Sicily, vi. 4 med. 

Gela, founded from Rhodes by Antt- 
phemus and Entimus, vi. 4 med, 
Vii. 57 med.; Agrigentum founded 
from, vi. 4 med.; borders on Ca- 
marina, vil. 58 init.; conference at, 
iv. 58; receives and assists Gy- 
lippus, vii. I fin.; sends aid to 
Syracuse, 26. 33 init., 57 med. 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, vi. 4 imit.; 
expels the Megareans, 26., 1. 94 
init.; colonizes Camarina a third 
time, tb. 5 fin. 

General, speech of a Syracusan, vi. 


41. 
Geraestus, in Euboea, iii. 3 fin. 
Geraneia, Mount, in Megaris, i. 105 
med. 107 med., 108 init., iv. 70 
m 


Gerastius, a Spartan month, iv. 119 
init. 

Getae, a Sicel fort, vii. 2 med. 

Getae, a people bordering on the 
Scythians, 11. 96 init., 98 fin, 

Gigonus, in Chalcidice, i. 61 fin. 

Glaucé, in the territory of Mycale, 
vill, 79. init. 
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Halieis, defeat of ‘the Athenians 
there, i. 105 init.; ravaged by the 
- Athenians, ii. 56 fin.; again, iv. 


45. 

Halys, river in Asia Minor, 1. 16. 

Hamaxitus, in the Troad, vill. 101 
fin. 

Harbour, the Great, of Syracuse, vi. 
10] med., vii. 4 med., 22 fin.; de- 
feat of the Syracusans at the 
mouth of, vii. 23 ; second sea fight 
there, #6. 37-41; third sea fight, 

. 36.52; fourth and greatest, 26. 
70, 71; the lesser harbour, 26. 
22 init. 

Harmatus, opposite Methymna, vill. 
101 fin. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 
spiracy of, against Hipparchus, 

_ i. 20 med., vi. 54 init., 56-58. 

Harpagium, on the Propontis, viii. 
107 init. 

Hebrus, the river, in Thrace, ii. 96 

n. 

Hegesander, ambassador from 
Sparta to Athens, i. 139 med.; 
father of Pasitelidas, a Lacedae- 
monian, iv. 132 fin. 

Hegesander, a Thesbian com- 
mander, vii. 19 med. 

Hegesippidas, Lacedaemonian go- 
vernor of Heraclea, v. 52 init.; 
dismissed by the Boeotians, 26. 

Helen, the suitors of, i. 9 init. 

Helixus, a Megaraean commander. 
vili. 80 fin. 7 

Hellanicus, inaccuracy of, i. 97 fin. 

Hellas, early condition of, 1. 2; 
Trojan War first common action 
of, ἐδ. 3 init. and fin.; name 
derived from Hellen, and not 
given at first to the whole country, 
26. 3 med.; Minos first possessor 
of a navy in, #. 4 init.; piracy, 
honourable in, 2. 4, § ; ancient 
custom of carrying arms in, 26. 6 
init.; 115 older towns built inland, 
#6. 7; rise of tyrannies in, 26, 13 
init.; sends out colonies, 76. 12 ; 
the headship of Hellas trans- 
ferred from Lacedaemon to 
Athens, i. 18, 95, 96; the war 
between Chalcis and Eretria the 
first in which Hellas was divided 
into parties, 26.15 fin.; agitation 
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_ in Hel'as before the War, 1.1 med., 
ii. 8, 11 init.; after the failure of 

_ the Syracusan expedition, viii. 2 
init.; astonishment in Hellas at 
the surrender of the Spartans in 
Sphacteria, iv. 40 init.; popular 
delusion about the number of 
heavy infantry in Hellas, vi. 17 
med.; Hellenes, word not used 

. by Homer, i. 3 med.; in ancient 
times always carried arms, 2d. 6 
init.; once had many barbarous 
customs, #6. 5 and 6; their igno- 
rance of their own history, 1 

20, vi. 54 init.; generally under- 
estimated the Athenian power, iv. 

- 108 med., vii. 28 fin., vill. 2 med, 
24 fin. 

Hellen, gave name to Hellas, 1. 3 
med. | 

Helleno-Tamiai, the officers who 
received the tribute of the Allies 
at Athens, 1. 96. 

Hellespont, the allies in the Persian 
War at the Hellespont, 1. 89 med.; 
Pausanias in command there, 2. 

5 med., 128 med.; Athenian 

allies at the Hellespont, ii. 9 fin. 
[cp. vi. 77 med.]; Athenian tribute 
ships in the Hellespont, iv. 75 
init.; Pharnabazus, satrap at the 

. Hellespont, seeks aid of Lace- 
daemon, vill. 6; the Lacedae- 
monians determine to send a 
fleet there under Clearchus, 70. 
8 med.; the land forces intended 
for the Hellespont disperse, 20. 
23 fin.; Dercyllidas is sent thither 
overland, 26. 61, 62; the Athe- 
nian fleet leaves the Hellespont 
for Samos, 26. 79; Clearchus pro- 
ceeds thither, Byzantium revolts, 
vili. 80; the Hellespont saved to 
Athens by Alcibiades’ resolution 
in preventing the fleet sailing to 
the Piraeus, 75. 86 med. [cp. 96 
med.}; the Peloponnesian fleet 
sets sail for the Hellespont, 7d. 
99 ; the Athenians follow, 26. 100; 
operations in the Hellespont and 
battle of Cynossema, £6. 102-107; 
Tissaphernes is annoyed on hear- 
ing that the Peloponnesians had 
gone to the Hellespont, 26. 108 
med., 109 init. 
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Biersphon, an Ashemian oom- 
ΤΑΣ ΦΚΣ, 133. 103 med. 

Hi: ATA, commine from Zane. vi. 

ς 15::.: the oniv HeSercc cty on 
the north ovast. 16. 62 init; the 
A:benians anc Sice’s mvade its 
territory. 233.115 : τὴς Hreracans 
ὡς Gyippss. vie 1, 38 inh. 

His: isi, 353 ¥iL G fin. 

Hippagretas, one of the Spartan 
carmancers at Sphacteria, iv. 58 
init. 

Hipperchus, som of Peisistratus, 
never actually tyrant, i. 20 init, 
VI. 54 Mit, 55 fin.; siain by Har- 
meceus and Anstogetton, 1. 20, vi. 
54. 56-38 ; left no children, +1. 55 
1:1, 

Hippias, commander of the garrison 
at NcAium, treacherously seized 
by Paches, tii. 34 med. 

Hippias, elcest son of Peisistratus, 
i. 20 init., vi. 34 init, 55 init.; his 
chileren, vi. 55; becomes more 
oppressive, 26. 59 init.; deposed 
by the Lacedaemonians, 26. fin.; 
goes to Persia and returns to 
take part at Marathon, 26. 

Hippias, father of Peisistratus, vi. 
54 fin. 

Hippocles,- an Athenian com- 
mander, viii. 13. 

Hippoclus, tyrant of Lampsacus, 
vi. 59m 

Hi es, an Athenian general, 
ellow commander with Demos- 
thenes, iv. 66 med.; attempts 
Megara and captures Nisaea, 20. 
(66g ; ; plans with Demosthenes 
an invasion of Boeotia, 24.76, 77; 
fortifies Delium, 26. go ; speech 
of, 4.95; defeated and slain, 2. 


Sf, IO! init. 

Hippocrates, a Lacedaemonian 
commander, loses part of his 
fleet off Triopium by an Athe- 
nian attack, viii. 35; informs 
Mindarus of the treachery of 
Tissaphernes, 24.99 med.; sent 
to Euboea, 76. 107 fin. 

Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, vi. 5 

; refounds Camarina, 70. 

Hippolochidas, a Thessalian, aids 
Brasidas in his march through 
Thessaly, iv. 78 init. 
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ἃ: antes, 9.72 


UL τος 26. 13 mec: | 


parative smaciness of the Tropa 
War, . 10 mec_: Ess ose of the 
H 


by the Athenians, 25. 94 fin. 
Hybdlon, a Sicel king, vi. 4 init. 


Hyccara, in Sicily, captured by the 
Athenians, vi. 62 med. [ep. vii. 
13 fin.] 


Hylias, a river im Italy, vii. 35 med. 
Hyllaic harbour at Corcyra, iii. 72 


Vill. 73 init.; murdered or the 
oligarchical conspirators, #5. med. 
Hyperechides, father of Callias, an 
Athenian, vi. 55 init. 
Hysiae, in Argos, captured by the 
Lacedaemonians, v. 83 med. 
Hysiae, in Boeotia, iii. 24 med. 
Hystaspes, father of Pissuthnes, a 
Persian, i. 115 med. 
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Ialysus, in Rhodes, viii. 44 med. 

lapygia, promontory of, vi. 30 init, 
34 med., vii. 33 med.; lapygian 
mercenaries hired by the Athe- 
nians against Syracuse, vii. 33 
med., 57 fin. 
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Iasian Gulf, viii. 26 med. 

Jasus, in Ionia, its wealth, viii. 28 
med.; captured by the Pelopon- 
nesians, 26.;: Peisander accuses 
Phrynichus ‘of having betrayed 

' it, 26. 54. 

Iberians, the Sicanians originally 

- Jberians, vi. 2 init.; the most 

warlike of barbarians, 22. go 


Icarus, an island in the Aegaean, 
iil. 29 init., vill. 99 fin. 

Ichthys, promontory of, in Elis, ii. 
25 fin. 

Ida, mount, in the Troad, iv. 52 

- fin., viil. 108 med. 

Idacus, in the Thracian Cherson- 
nese, Vill. 104 init. 

Idomené, a hill in Amphilochia, iii. 
112, 113. 

Ilium, see Troy. 

Illyrians hired by Perdiccas, iv. 124 
fin.; desert, 25.125 init.; attack 

_ and are defeated by Brasidas, 
#6. 127,128; the Taulantians, an 
Illyrian tribe, make war upon 

_ Epidamnus, i. 24 init.; aid the 
Corcyraeans to besiege Epidam- 
nus, 26. 26 fin. 

Imbros, colonized from Athens, 
vil. 57 init.; Imbrian troops at 
Athens, iv. 28 med.; Imbrians 

‘ serve under Cleon at Amphipolis, 

ον, 8init.; the Imbrians support 
the Athenians in the Lesbian 
revolt, ili. 5 init.; an Athenian 
squadron escapes to Imbros, viii. 
102, 103. 

Imperial powers acquire empire by 
assisting all who invoke their 
aid, vi. 18 init.; to imperial 
powers nothing is inconsistent 
which is expedient, 20. 85. 

Inarus, king of the Libyans, revolts 
from the. King, i. 104 init.; calls 
in the Athenians, 26.; is betrayed 
and impaled, 26. 110 med. 

Inessa, a Sicel town, attacked by 
the Athenians, iii. 103 init.; the 
Inessians have their crops burnt 
by the Athenians, vi. 94 fin. 

Inexperience, in war, no excuse for 
misbehaviour, 1). 87 med. 

Injustice, more resented than νίο- 
lence, i. 76 med., iv. 86 med.; 
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᾿ not those who suffer, but those 
who do injustice, should take 

_ time to think, i. 86 fin 

Intelligence, folly of over-, i. 84 fin., 
ili. 43 med., 83 

Tolaus, the tigotonant of Perdiccas, 
1. 62 med. 

Iolcius, an Athenian, swears to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
v.19 fin., 24 med. 

Ion, father of Tydeus, a Chian, viii. 


m 
Ionia, colonized from Attica, i. 2 
fin., 12 fin, 95 mit, i. 15 med., 
ii. 86 med., iv. 61 med, vil. 57 


init.; habits of life common to 
the older Athenians and Ionians, 
i. 6 med.; Ionians possessed a 
great fleet in the time of Cyrus, 
26. 13 fin.; subdued by Cyrus and 
Darius, £5. 16; the Ionians fleeing 
from the Persians found colonies 
in Sicily, vi. 4 fin.; the Ionians 
put themselves under the head- 
ship of Athens, 1. 95 init., vi. 76 
med.; Ionian exiles urge the 
s to raise a re- 
volt in Ionia, 111. 31; the Lace- 
daemonians exclude the Ionians 
from their colony of Heraclea, 
26. 92 fin.; the Ionians and Tissa- 
phernes beg aid at Sparta for a 
revolt, vil. ς, 6; Ionia revolts, 26. 
14-22 ; Tissaphernes demands all 
Ionia for the king, 26. 56 fin. 
Ionians contrasted with Dorians, 
i. 124 init., v. 9 init., vi. 77 med., 
80 fin., 82 init., vii. 5 fin, 57 
init. and med., viii. 25 med. 
Ionian Gulf, the, 1. 24 Mit., ti. 97 
fin., vi. 13 med., 30 init., 34 med., 
44 init, 104 init., vil. 33 med, 


57 hn. 

Ionian festival of the Dionysia, it 
15 med_.; at Delos, iti. 104 med.; 
at Ephesus, 26. med. 

Ipneans, an Ozolian Locrian tribe, 
ii. 101 fin. 

Isarchidas, a Corinthian com- 
mander, 1, 29 init. 

Isarchus, father of Isarchidas, a 
Corinthian, i. 29 init. 

Ischagoras, a monian com- 
mander, iv. 132; swears to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
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v.19 init., 24 Init.; goes as envoy 
to Chalcidica, 26. 21. 

Isocrates,a Corinthian commander, 
li. 83 fin. 

Isolochus, father of Pythodorus, an 
Athenian, ill. 115 iit. 

ster, the river, ii. 96 init., 97 init. 

Isthinian Games, vill. 9 init., 10 init. 

Isthmionicus, an Athenian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 

, Alliance, v. 19 fin., 24 med. 

Isthmus, of Corinth, advantage- 
ously situated for trade, 1. 13 

_ med.; its situation, Iv. 42 med.; 
the Lacedaemonians summon 

. the allies to the Isthmus, 11. 10, 

_ 13 init., 18 med.; again, ii. 15; 
earthquakes stop the Lacedae- 
monian army at the Isthmus, 
ἐδ. 89 init.; the Treaty of Peace 

. ordered to be inscribed on a 
_ pillar at the Isthmus, v. 18, x1; 

. a small Lacedaemonian force 
comes to the Isthmus during the 
excitement about the Hermae 
at Athens, vi. 61 init. 

Isthmus, of Leucas, iii. 81 init., iv. 
8 init. 

Isthmus, of Pallené, 1. 56 init., 62 

, init., 64 init. 

Istona, mount, occupied by the 
Corcyraean ‘oligarchs, 111, 85, iv. 
2med., 46 init.; capture of, 26. 
46 med. 

Italus, a Sicel king who gave his 

_ name to Italy, vi. 2 med. 
Italy, named from King Italus, vi. 
- 2 med.;the mother country of the 
Sicels, 26.; most of the Hel- 
-Jenic colonies in, founded from 
_ Peloponnesus, i. 12 fin.; the Lace- 
, daemonians order their Italian al- 
lies to furnish a naval contingent, 
li. 7 med.; the Locrians side with 
the Syracusans, the Rhegians 
with the Leontines, iit. 86 med. 
[cp.iv. 1 med., 24]; the Athenians 
send an embassy to, v. 4, 5 ; Her- 
mocrates advises the Syracusans 
to seek allies in, vi. 34; the Italian 
cities refuse to receive the Athe- 
nian expedition to Syracuse, 26, 
44; the Syracusans send envoys 
to the Italian cities, 2. 88 fin.; 
the Athenians obtain supplies 
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from them, #6. 103 init. [cp. vii. 14 
med., 25 init.]; Gylippus goes to 
Thurii and Tarentum, vi. 104; 
the second Athenian expedition 
reaches Italy, vii. 33; Itahan 
allies of the Athenians before 
Syracuse, 26. 57 fin.; the Syra- 
cusans retain their Italian, Sid- 
lian, and Athenian prisoners after 
the others were sold, 26. 87 fin.; 

. Italian vessels join the Lace- 
daemonians, vili. ΟἹ init. 

Itamenes, a Persian commander, 
lil. 34 init. 

Ithomé, mount, seized by the He- 
lots, Ἶ. IOI Init., ili. 54 fin.; be- 
sieged by the Lacedaemonians, 
i, 102 init.; surrendered, 24. 103. 

Itonaeans, colonists of the Italian 
Locrians, v. § fin. 

Itys, the legend of, ii. 29 init. 


J. 

Justice, an idle word to the strong, 
i. 76 fin., v. 89 fin.; Justice and 
expediency, i 1. 36, 42 init., 76, in. 
40 med., 44, 56, 82 fin., v. go, 98, 
107; the Lacedaemonian con- 
ception of, a ‘do nothing’ policy, 

i. 71 init. 


K. 


Kindness, a little, done in season 
may cancel a greater previous 

_ wrong, 1, 42 fin. . 

Kings of Lacedaemon, common 

, mistake that they have two votes 
in council, 1. 20 fin.; could be 
imprisoned by the Ephors, 20. 
131 fin.; the government carried 
on by regents in their minority, 
i, 107 init., 132 init.; give all 
orders in the field, v. 66 med. 

Kings of Persia: Cyrus, 1. 13 fin; 
Cambyses, 76.; Darius, 16. 14 
med.; Xerxes, 3., 129; Artaxerxes, 
tb. 104 init., 137 med., iv. 50 fin.; 
Darius Nothus, viii. 5 init. 18, 
37, 58. 

Kings in ancient Hellas, their con- 
stitutional character, i. 13 init. 
Knights, the, at Athens, iii. 16 init.; 

the Three Hundred (so called) 
at Sparta, v. 72 fin. 
Kropeia (in Attica), 11. 19 fin. 
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the Athenians at Phrygia, 22. 22 
med.; retire, 26. 23 fin.; settle the 
Aeginetans at Thyrea, 26.27; 
again invade Attica, 26. 47 init.; 
reach Laurium, 26. 55; quit At- 
tica, 26. 57; reject offers of peace, 
16. 59 med.; attack Zacynthus, 26. 
66; send ambassadors to the 
King, 26.67; attack and finally 
blockade Plataea, 22. 71-78 ; in- 
vade A ia, 1b. 80; defeated 
at sea by the Athenians, 24. 83, 
84; send commissioners to assist 
their admiral, 26. 85 init: again 
defeated, #6. 86-92 ; meditate an 
attack on Piraeus, 26. 93 init.; 
ravage Salamis, 26. fin.; in- 
vade Attica, ii. 1; send the Mity- 
lenaean envoys to Olympia, 24. 8 ; 
receive the Mitylenaeans into al- 
liance, 26. 15 init.; summon the 
allies to the Isthmus, 26. med.; 
send a fleet to Lesbos, 26. 16 fin.; 
send Salaethus to Mitylené, 26. 25 
init.; invade Attica, 26. 26 ; arrive 
too late to save Lesbos, 26. 29; 
compel Plataea to surrender, 26. 
§2 init.; put the Plataeanstodeath, 
26. 68 ; raze Plataea, 46.; prepare 
an expedition to Corcyra, 24. 69; 
engage the Athenians and Corcy- 
raeans, 26. 76-78; retire, 76. 79-81 
init.;deterred byearthquakes from 
the invasion of Attica, 25. 89 init.; 
colonize Heraclea, 25. 92, 93, 100: 
send an army against Naupactus, 
16. 100-102; invade Amphilochia, 
26. 105, 106; defeated, 2d. 107, 108; 
desert the Ambraciots, 76. 109, 
11; invade Attica, iv. 2 init.; re- 
tum on the news of the capture 
of Pylos, 26. 6; occupy Sphacte- 
na, 26.8 fin.;unsuccessfully assault 
Pylos, 26. 11, 12; defeated in the 
harbour, 26.14; make a truce 
with the Athenians, and send am- 
bassadors to Athens, 26. 15, 16; 
their speech, 26. 17-20 ; the Lace- 
daemonians break off negotia- 
tions, 26. 21, 22; their troops in 
Sphacteria attacked and forced to 
surrender, 26. 31-38 ; they sue for 
peace, #6. 41: negotiate with the 
King. 26. 50 med.: the Athenians 
take Cythera, 26. 53,54; the Lace- 
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daemonians are panic-stricken at 
their 1} success in the war, 2. 
55; their ison im Nisaea sur- 
renders to the Athenians, J. 
69 fin.; they Sidas int Chale, 
tion of Brasidas into 
26. 80 init.; capture Am 
26. 103-106; make a truce for a 
year with the Athenians, 20. 117- 
119; Brasidas attempts Potidaea, 
26.135; defeats the Athenians at 
Amphipolis, v.6—11; the Lacedae- 
montians become eager for peace, 
2. 14; bring back Pleistoanaxr 
from exile, 25.16 fin.; make a 
treaty with the Athenians, 2. 
17-19; conclude an alliance with 
the Athenians, 75. 22 fin.—24; fall 
into contempt with and displease 
the Peloponnesians, 24. 28 fin., 29 
fin.; send envoys to Corinth, 2. 
30; " support the Lepreans against 
Elis, 26. 31 med.; make war ope 
the Parrhasians, sb. 33; emanc- 
pate the Helot soldiers of Brasi- 
das, and disfranchise the 
ers from Pylos, 24. 34; conclade 
an alliance with the Boectians in 
order to gain Panactum, 26. 39; 
receive Argive envoys and pre- 
pare to conclude a treaty with 
them, 26. 40, 41; announce the 
destruction of Panactum at 
Athens, 76.42; their envoys at 
Athens are tricked by Alcibia- 
des, 26. 43-45 ; refuse to give up 
the Boeotian alliance at the de- 
mand of the Athenians, 22. 46 
med.; excluded by the Eleans 
from the Olympic games, 24. 49; 
expelled from Heraclea by the 
Boeotians, 26. 51, 52 ; starton an 
expedition against Argos but turn 
back, 2d. 54 init.; again start and 
return, 25. 55 med.; garmison Epi- 
s, 76. 56 init.; march 
Argos, 26. 57; surround the Ar- 
gives, 26. 58, 59; furious with 
Agis for making a truce with the 
Argives, 15. 60 med., 63; march 
to the support of Tegea, ib. 64 
init.; surprised by the Argives be- 
fore ‘Mantinea, ἐδ. 66 init.; gain a 
great victory, 26. 70-74 ; make al- 
liance with Argos, #6. 76-79; send 
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26. τοῦ med., and from Cnidus, 809 
init. [See also for the latter part, 
Astyochus, Alcibiades, Lichas, 
Pedaritus, Tissaphernes, &c.} 

Lacedaemonius, son of Cimon, an 
Athenian commander, 1. 45. 

Laches, an Athenian, commands an 
expedition to Sicily, iti. 86 init, 
vi. r init, 6 med. 75 med.; his 
proceedings in Sicily, 26. 90, 99, 
103, [15 init.; superseded by Py- 
thodorus, 26. 115 init.; moves the 
conclusion of the one year’s truce, 
iv. 118 fin.; swears to the Treaty 
of Peace and the Alliance, v. 19 
fin., 24 med. [cp. 43 med.]; brings 
an Athenian force to Argos, 26. 
61; reduces Orchomenus, 26. fin.; 
slain at Mantinea, 26. 74 fin. 

Lacon, a Plataean, 111. 52 fin. 

Ladé, an island opposite Miletus, 
vili. 17 fin., 24 init. 

Laeaeans,aPaeoniantribe,1i.g6med. 

Laespodias, an Athenian general, 
vi. 105 fin.; goes as an envoy from 
the Four Hundred to Sparta, viii. 
86 fin. 

Laestrygones, oldest inhabitants of 
Sicily, vi. 2 init. 

Lamachus, an Athenian’ com- 
mander, leads an expedition into 
the Pontus, iv. 75 ; swears to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
v. 19 fin., 24 med.; made one of 
the generals in Sicily, vi. 8 med.; 
advocates in a council of war 
an immediate attack on Syracuse, 
7b. 49 ; votes with Alcibiades, 26. 
50 init.; falls in battle, zd. 101 fin., 
103 init. med. 

Lamis, founder of Trotilus and 
Thapsus, vi. 4 init. 

Lampon, an Athenian, swears to 
the Treaty of Peace and the AI- 
liance, v. 19 fin., 24 med. 

Lampsacus, given to Themistocles 
by the King, i. 138 fin.; famous 
for wine, 26.;: becomes the refuge 
of Hippias, vi. §9 ; its tyrants, 20.; 
revolts from Athens, viii. 62 init.; 
retaken, 76. med. 

Laodicium, in Arcadia, battle of, iv. 


134. 
Laophon, father of Calligeitus, a 
Meyarian, viti. 6 init. 
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Laphilus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the Al- 
lrance, v. 19 med., 24 mit. 

Larissa, on the Hellespont, viii. ror 


Larissa, in Thessaly, iv. 78 init.; the 
Larissaeans assist the Athenians 
in the first invasion of Attica, ii. 
22 fm.; their two factions, 74. 

Las, in Laconia, vili.g1 med., 92 init. 

Laurium, silver mines of, il. 55 mit. 
v1. οἱ fin. 

Laws, not lightly to be altered, iii. 
37 med.; the unwritten law of 
society, 11. 37 fin. 

Lawsuits, between the Athenians 
and their allies decided by Athe- 
nian law, 3. 77 init. 

Leagrus, father of Glaucon, an Athe- 
nian, 1. 51 med. 

Learchus, an Athenian ambassador 
to Sitalces, 11. 67 med. 

Lebedus, in Ionia, revolts from 
Athens, viii. 19 fin. 

Lectum, promontory of, viii. 101 fin. 

Lecythus, a high point of Toroné, 
iv. 113 fin.; captured by Brasidas, 
#6. 114-116; dedicated by Brasi- 
das to Athené, £6. 116. 

Lemnos, viii. 102 fin.; once in- 
habited by Tyrrhenians, iv. 109 
init.; colonized from Athens, iv. 
28 fin., vil. 57 init.; visited by the 
plague, 11. 47 med.; the Athenians 
deposit Samian hostages there, 
1. 115 med.; the Lemnians 
support the Athenians in the 
Lesbian revolt, iii. 5 init.; fight 
under Cleon at Sphacteria, iv. 28 
fin.; at Amphipolis, v. 8 init; 

- present before Syracuse, vii.57 init. 

Leocorium, a temple at Athens, i. 
20 med., vi. 57 fin. 

Leocrates, an Athenian commander, 
1, 105 init. 

Leogoras, father of Andocides, an 
Athenian, i. 51 med. 
Leon, a Lacedaemonian, one of the 
founders of Heraclea, iii. 92 fin.; 
another, goes as envoy to Athens, 
v. 44 fin.; another, father of Pe- 
daritus, viii. 28 fin.; another, suc- 
ceeds Pedaritus at Chios, 26. 61 
med.; gains an advantage over 

the Athenians at sea, 20. fin. 
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the Lacedaemonians, zd. 81 init.; 
induced by Alcibiades, join the 
Athenian expedition against Syra- 
cuse, vi. 29 med., 43 fin., 61 med., 
67 init., 68 init.; the Mantinean 

- troops before Syracuse mercen- 
aries, vii. 57 fin. . 

Marathon, battle of, i. 18 med.; the 
Athenians boast that they fought 
alone there, #6. 73 fin.; the dead 
buried on the field, ii. 34 med.; 
Hippias at Marathon, vi. 59 fin. 

Marathussa, an island off Clazo- 
menae, Vill. 31 fin. 

Mareia, in Egypt, i. 104 init. 

Marriage, questions about marriage 
occasion a war between Selinus 
and Egesta, vi. 6 init.; | marri- 
ages between the nobles and the 
people forbidden at Samos, viii. 
21 fin.; the water of the fountain 
Callirrhoé used at Athens in 
marriage rites, li. 15 fin. 

Massalia, colonised by the Pho- 
caeans, i. 13 fin. 

Mecyberna, in Chalcidicé, provision 
respecting, in the Treaty of 
Peace, v. 18, vil; captured by the 
Olynthians, 26. 39 init. 

Medeon, in Acarnania, iii. 106 med. 

Medes, part of the garrison of the 
White Castle in Memphis, i. 104 
fin.; in Pausanias’ body guard, 2d. 
130 med. [See Persia,and War, 
The Persian. ] 

Megabates, Persian satrap of Das- 
cylium, i. 129 init. 

Megabazus, a Persian, ambassador 
to Lacedaemon, i. 109 init. 

Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, a Per- 
sian, reconquers Egypt, i. 109 
med., 110. 

Megacles, father of Onasimus, a 
Sicyonian, iv. 119 med. 

Megara, Theagenes, tyrant of Me- 
gara [B.C. 620?], 1. 126 init.; the 
Megarians, pressed in war by 
the Corinthians, revolt from Lace- 
daemon to Athens, 24. 103 fin.; 
the Athenians build the Long 
Walls of Megara, 24.; Megara 
is invaded by the Corinthians, 
zd. 105 med.; the Megarian 
territory ravaged by the Lace- 
daemonians, “ὁ. 108 init.; the 
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Megarians revolt from Athens, 
ἐδ. 114 init.; furnish aid to Co- 
rinth against Corcyra, #5. 27 
med., 46 init., 48 fin.; are ex- 
cluded by the Athenians from 
their harbours 2d. 67 fin. [cp. ante 
42 fin]; complain against the 
Athenians at Sparta, 24.; the La- 
cedaemonians require the Athe- 
nians to remove this restriction, 
tb. 139 init.; the Athenians bring 
counter charges against the Me- 
garians, 26. med.; the Megarians 
furnish the Lacedaemonians with 
ships, ii. 9 init.; the Athenians 
invade Megara, #4. 31; do this 
yearly until the capture of Ni- 
saea, 20. [cp. iv. 66 init.]; some 
Megarians suggest to Brasidas 
an attack on the Piraeus, il. 93, 
94; Minoa, the island in front 
of Megara, is captured by the 
᾿ Athenians, ili. 51 ; the Megarian 
exiles sheltered for a year by the 
Thebans at Plataea, 25. 68 med.; 
the popular leaders at Megara 
attempt to bring in the Athe- 
nians, iv. 66, 67; the Athenians 
capture the Long Walls and Ni- 
saea, 76. 68, 69; Megara saved 
by Brasidas, #6. 70-73 ; he is re- 
ceived into the city, 26. 73 fin.; 
the exiles recalled, 26. 74; their 
cruel revenge, #4.; long duration 
of the oligarchical government 
at Megara, #6. fin.; the Mega- 
rians reinforce the Boeotians 
- after Delium, 2d. 100 init.; assent 
to the one year’s truce, 2d. 119 
med.; dissatisfied with the treaty 
between the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, v. 17 fin.; refuse 
to join the Argive alliance, £6. 31 
fin.; act with the Boeotians, 20. 
38 init.; aid the Lacedaemo- 
nians in the invasion of Argos, 
25. 58 fin., 59 med., 60 med.; 
Megarian exiles accompany the 
Athenians to Sicily, vi. 43 fin, 
vil. 57 med.; the Megarians fur- 
nish ships to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, vill. 3 fin., 33 init. 
Megara, in Sicily, founded from 
Thapsus, mother city of Selinus, 
vi. 4 init.; depopulated by Gelo, 
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with the Athenians, ii}. 90 fin.; 
revolt from Athens, iv. I init.; 
Messené becomes the head- 
quarters of the Syracusans in 
the war with Rhegium, 76. 24; 
the Messenians attack and are 
defeated by the Naxians, 26. 25 
med.; quarrels in Messené, v. 5 
init.; the Messenians refuse to 
receive Alcibiades, vi. 50 mit.; 
attempt to betray Messené to 
the Athenians frustrated by Al- 
cibiades, 26. 74. 

Messenians in Peloponnesus, old 
inhabitants of Laconia, i. Io! 
med., iv. 41 init.; use the Doric 
dialect, iii. 112 med., iv. 3 fin., 
41 init.; settled by the Athenians 
at Naupactus, i. 103, ii. 9 med.; 
accompany the Athenians on an 
expedition round Peloponnesus, ii. 
2 ᾿ fin.; aid Phormio at Naupactus, 
26. 9o; serve under Phormio in 
Acarnania, £0. 102 init.; under N1- 
costratus at Corcyra, iii. 75 init. 
81 init.; persuade Demosthenes 
to attack Aetolia, #6. 94-98 ; serve 
under Demosthenes at Olpae, 16. 
107 init., 108 med., 112 med.; De- 
mosthenes wishes to settle them 
at Pylos, iv. 3 fin.; a Messenian 
privateer joins him there, 26. 9 
med.; the Messenians assist in 
the capture of Sphacteria, 26. 32 
med.; stratagem of their general, 
26. 36; garrison Pylos, #6. 41 init.; 
withdrawn, v. 35 fin.; replaced, 
16. 56; taken by the Athenians 
to Syracuse, vii. 57 med. [cp. 26. 
31.) [Compare Helots. | 

Metagenes, a Lacedaemonian, 
swears to the Fifty Years’ Peace 
and the Alliance, v. 19 med.; 20. 
24 init. 

Metapontium, in Italy, allied to the 
Athenians, vii. 33 med.; lends aid 
against Syracuse, Ζ26., “ὁ. 57 fin. 

Methoné, between Epidaurus and 
Troezen, iv. 45; ordered to 
be restored under treaty, v. 18, 
Vill. 

Methoné, in Macedonia, vi. 7 fin.; 
Methonaean light-armed troops 
under Nicias at Mend, iv. 129 fin. 

Methoné, in Laconia, ii. 25 init. 
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Methydrium, in Arcadia, v. 58 init. 

Methymna, colonised from Boeotia, 
vii. 57 med.; opposite Harmatus, 
vill. 101 fin.; the Methymnaeans 
independent allies of Athens, tii. 
80 med., vi. ὃς med., vii. 57 
med.; refuse to join in the re- 
volt of Lesbos, iii. 2 init., 5 init.; 
defeated in an attack on Antissa, 
#6. 18 med.; revolt from Athens, 
viii. 22 fin.; re-conquered by the 
Athenians, 26. 23 dn. Methym- 
naean exiles attempt Methymna, 
vili. 100 med.; induce Eresus to 
revolt, #6. fin. 

Metics, metic hoplites at Athens, 
li. 13 fin., 31 fin., iv. 90 init.; 
serve in the fleet, i. 143 init., 11. 
16 init. [cp. vii. 63 med.] 

Metropolis, in Acarnania, iii. 107 
init. 

Might before right, i. 77, iti. 39 med. 

Migrations in ancient Hellas, 1.2, 12. 

Miletus, situated on a peninsula, 
vill. 25 fin.; the Milesians, Io- 
fiians, and tributaries of the 
Athenians, vii. 57 init.; quarrel 
with the Samians, i. 115 init.; the 
Athenians defeat the Samians 
sailing from Miletus, zd. 116 med.; 
Milesian hoplites accompany the 
Athenians in the expedition 
against Corinth, iv. 42 init.; aid 
in the capture of Cythera, 26. 53, 
54; the Milesians, at Alcibiades’ 
persuasion, revolt from Athens, 
vill. 17; defeated by the Athe- 
nians, 276, 24 init.; conquer the 
Argive allies of the Athenians, 
but forced to retreat by the Athe- 
nians, 26. 2§ [this defeat causes 
Alcibiades to fall into suspicion 
at Sparta, 24. 45 init.]; Alcibiades 
urges the Peloponnesian fleet to 
relieve Miletus, “ὁ. 26 fin.; the 
Athenians retire from Miletus, 
26. 27 fin.; Philip is put in com- 
mand of Miletus, #6. 28 fin.; Tis- 
saphernes comes there, 26. 29 
init.; a division of the Athenian 
army watches Miletus, #6. 30 
med.; Astyochus assumes com- 
mand of the fleet at Miletus, ἐδ. 
33 init.; the Peloponhesians δ 
Miletus, ἐδ. 35, 36, 39; Astyochus 
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Morgantiné, handed over to the 
Camarinaeans, iv. 65 init. 

Motya, a Phoenician settlement in 
Sicily, vi. 2 fin. 

Munychia, a maritime suburb of 
Athens, ii. 13 fin.; Peripoli sta- 
tioned at Munychia, viii. 92 med.; 
Dionysiac Theatre near, 76. 93 
init. 

Mycale, battle of, i. 89 init.; Athe- 
nian and Peloponnesian fleets at 
Mycale, viil. 79. 

Mycalessus, in Boeotia, vii. 29 init.; 
sacked by Thracians in Athe- 
nian pay, 2. 29, 30. 

Mycenae, kingdom of, i. 9; the 
small remains of Mycenae do 
not disprove its former greatness, 
t6. 10. 

Myconus, one of the Cyclades, iii. 
29 med. 

Mygdonia, part of, assigned to the 
Chalcidians by Perdiccas, i. 58 
fin.; once inhabited by the Edo- 
nians, ii. 99 med.; ravaged by 
Sitalces, 74. 100 med. 

Myleé, a town of Messené in Sicily, 
lili. Qo med.; captured by the 
Athenians, 20. fin. 

Myletidae, Syracusan exiles, take 
part in colonizing Himera, vi. 5 
Init. 

Myoneans, an Ozolian  Locrian 
tribe, 111. 101 med. 

Myonnesus, near Teos, iii. 32 init. 

Myrcinus, an Edonian town, joins 
Brasidas, iv. 107 fin.; Myrcinian 
targeteers at the battle of Am- 
phipolis, v. 6 fin.; Myrcinian 
cavalry there, #6. τὸ fin.; Cleon 
killed bya Myrcinian targeteer,zd. 

Myronides, an Athenian, defeats 
the Corinthians in Megaris, i. 
105 fin.; defeats the Boeotians 
at Oenophyta, 76. 108 med. [cp. 
iv. 95 fin. ] 

Myrrhiné, wife of Hippias, the 
tyrant of Athens, vi. 55 med. 

Myrtilus, an Athenian, swears to 
the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v. 19 fin., 24 med. 

Myscon, a Syracusan general, viii. 
85 fin. 

Mysteries, profanation of the mys- 
terles at Athens, vi. 28 med.; 
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Alcibiades accused, #6.; supposed 
to be part of a plot against the 
democracy, #6. fin., 60 init., 61 
init.; Alcibiades and some of his 
comrades summoned home from 
Sicily, #6. 53 init., 61 med. 

Myus, a city in Caria, iii. 19 fin.; 
given by the King to Themisto- 
cles, 1. 138 fin. 


N. 


Nature, human, ‘always ready to 
transgress the laws,’ iii. 84 med.; 
‘prone to domineer over the sub- 
servient,’ ἵν. 61 med., v. 105 init.; 
prompts men to accept a proffered 
empire, i. 76 med.; ever credu- 
lous, 76. 20; jealous, ii. 35 fin.; 
changes with the changes of for- 
tune, 1. 84 init., 140 init., 1]. 61, 
ili. 39 med., iv. 17 fin.; prone to 
error, ili. 45 init., iv. 18 init.; 
misled in its judgments by hope, 
iii. 39 med., 1v. 108 med.; yields 
when met in a yielding spirtt, iv. 
19 fin.; inherent vanity of, v. 68 
init.; sameness of, 1. 21 fin., 76 
med,, iii. 45 fin., 82 init. 

Naucleides, a Plataean, invites the 
Thebans to Plataea, ii. 2 med. 

Naucrates, father of Damotimus, 
a Sicyonian, iv. 119 med. 

Naupactus, settled by the Helots 
from Ithomé, i. 103 med.; allied 
to the Athenians, 11. 9 med.; be- 
comes the head-quarters of an 
Athenian fleet, #6. 69, 84 fin, 
92 fin., iil, 114 init. iv. 13 
med.; the Peloponnesians hope 
to take it, ii. 80 med.; victory 
of the Athenians off Naupactus, 
1b. 83, 84 [cp. iii. 78]; feigned 
attack of the Peloponnesians 
upon, ii. 90 init.; second victory 
of the Athenians off, 26. 91, 92; 
Phormio makes an expedition 
from Naupactus into Acarnania, 
26. 102, 103 ; Phormio’s son, Aso- 
pius, succeeds him at Naupactus, 
li. 7; Nicostratus sails to Cor- 
cyra from Naupactus, #6. 75 init.; 
the Messenians of Naupactusper- 
suade Demosthenes to attack 
Aetolia, 2b. 94 fin._98 ; Demos- 
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rinthian territory, 6. 42-45 ; cap- 
tures Cythera, 26. 53, 54; swears 
to the one year’s Truce, 26. 119 
fin.; wounded in an attempt to 
take Mendé, 2d. 129; his anxiety 
for peace, v. 16 init., 43 med. [cp. 
vii. 86 med.]; swears to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
v. 19 fin., 24 med.; goes on an 
unsuccessful embassy to Sparta, 
26. 46; designed for the command 
of an expedition to Chalcidice, 
which Perdiccas frustrates, 26. 83 
fin.; appointed one of the generals 
in Sicily, vi. 8 med.; speech of, 
tb. 9-14; second speech of, 2d. 
20-23; gives an estimate of the 
forces required, #6. 25; argues in 
a council of war for an attack on 
Selinus, 26. 47; goes to Egesta, 
26. 62; defeats the Syracusans, 
t6.67-70; saves Epipolae, 26. 102 ; 
becomes sole commander after 
the death of Lamachus, 26. 103 fin. ; 
negotiates with the Syracusans, 
tb. [cp. vil. 48 init., 26. 49 init., 
tb. 73 fin., 26.- 86 fin.]; fails to 
prevent the coming of Gylippus, 
vil. I, 2; fortifies Plemmyrium, 
76. 4 med.; defeated by the Syra- 
cusans, 76, 6; sends a despatch 
to Athens, 76. 8, 10, 11-15; de- 
stroys by an ambush the Syra- 
cusan reinforcements, zd. 32; left 
in the Athenian lines while De- 
mosthenes attacks Epipolae, 26. 
43 med.; swayed by information 
from Syracuse and fear of public 
opinion at home, he refuses to 
abandon the siege, 20. 48, 49; 
yields at last, 24. 5o med.; but, an 
eclipse of the moon happening, 
decides to remain thrice nine 
days, 7d. 50 fin.; exhorts the army 
before the battle in the harbour, 
26.61-64; addresses thetrierarchs, 
tb. 69; endeavours to encourage 
his retreating soldiers, 26. 76, 77; 

’ commands one division in the 
retreat, 2d. 78 init. foll.; overtaken 
and compelled to surrender, 76. 
83-85; put to death by the Syra- 
cusans, 26. 86. 

Nicolaus, a Lacedaemonian am- 
bassador to Persia, ii. 67 init. 
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Nicomachus, a Phocian, betrays to 
the Lacedaemonians the Athe- 
nian plan for the conquest of 
Boeotia, iv. 89 init. 

Nicomedes, a lLacédaemonian, 
general in place of King Pleis- 
toanax, i. 107 init. 

Nicon, a Boeotian, commands the 
reinforcements to Syracuse, vii. 
19 med. 

Niconidas, a Thessalian, escorts 
Brasidas through Thessaly, iv. 
78 init. 

Nicostratus, an Athenian general, 
sails to Corcyra, ili. 75; becomes 
the colleague of Nicias, iv. 53 
init.; assists in the capture of 
Cythera, 26. 53, 54; of Mende, 2d. 
129, 130; and in the blockade of 
Scioné, 26. 131; swears to the one 
years Truce, 26. 119 fin.; brings 
with Laches an expedition to Ar- 
gos, v. 61 init.; falls in the battle 
of Mantinea, 2. 74 fin. 

Nightingale, called by the Poets 
the ‘ Daulian Bird,’ 11. 29 init. 

Nile, 1. 104 med., 110 fin. 

Nine Ways, old name of Amphi- 
polis, i. 100 fin., iv. 102 med. 

Nisaea, the harbour of Megara, ii. 
93 init., iv. 66 fin.; connected with 
the city by the Long Walls, 1. 103 
fin.; occupied by the Athenians, 
16.,26.114 init.; restored under the 
thirty years’ Peace, 26. 115 init.; 
Cleon demands its surrender with 
other places after the blocade of 
Sphacteria, iv. 21 fin.; garrisoned 
by Peloponnesian forces, 26. 66 
fin.; captured by the Athenians, 
#6. 69; Brasidas arrives too late 
to save it, 26. 70 fin.; cavalry en- 
gagement before Nisaea, 76. 72 
fin.; the Athenians at Nisaea re- 
fuse battle with Brasidas, 26. 73 
{cp. Brasidas’ account, 2d. 85 fin., 
108 med.]; not given up under 
the treaty, v. 17 med. 

Nisus, Temple of, at Nisaea, iv. 
118, iii. 

Nomothetae, reappointed at Athens 
after the deposition of the Four 
Hundred, viii. 97 med. 

Notium, seditions there, Paches 
gains the city by a trick, iii. 34; 
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ing Olynthus in the Treaty of 
Peace, #6. 18, vi; the Olynthians 
capture Mecyberna, 26. 39 init. 

Omens eagerly sought for at the 
commencement of the War, ii. 8 
med. 

Onasimus, a Sicyonian, swears to 
the one year’s Truce, iv. 119 med. 

Oneium, Mount, in Corinthian ter- 
ritory, iv. 44 med. 

Onetorides, father of Diemporus, a 
Theban, ii. 2 med. 

Onomacles, an Athenian’ com- 
mander, viii. 25 init., 30 med. 

Ophioneans, an Aetolian tribe, 11]. 
94 fin., 96 med.; Tolophus, an 
Ophionean, 26. 100 init. 

Opici, drove the Sicels out of Italy, 
vi. 2 med.; Opicia, vi. 4 med. 

Opus, in Locris, ii. 32. 

Oracle, Delphian, consulted by Cy- 
lon, 1. 126 init.; by the Epidam- 
nians, 26, 25 init.; by the Lace- 
daemonians before beginning the 
war, #6. 118 fin., 123 med., 11. 54 
med.; before colonizing Heraclea, 
ili. 92 fin.; orders Pausanias to 
be buried in the temple of 
Athengé, 1. 134 fin.; provision re- 
specting, in the one year’s Truce, 
iv. 118, 1 ;—ancient oracle about 
the suppliant of Ithomaean Zeus, 
current among the Lacedaemo- 
nians, i. 103 med.; about Alc- 
maeon, li. 102 fin.; about Hesiod, 
111, 96 init.; about the Pelasgian 
ground, 11. 17 med.; current at 
Athens during the plague, 24. 54 
init.; about the restoration of 
Pleistoanax, v. 16 med.; about 
the restoration of the Delians, 
26. 32 init.; about the thrice nine 
years, current at the beginning 
of the War, 2d, 26 fin.; the only 
one justified by events, 26.; — 
oracles recited by soothsayers 
and diviners at the beginning of 
the War, ii. 8 med., 21 fin.;—the 
oracles helpless in the plague, 
26. 47 fin.; often the ruin of those 
who trust them, v. 103 fin. 

Orchomenus, in Arcadia, besieged 
by the Argives and Athenians, v. 
61 med.; surrenders, zd. fin. 

Orchomenus, in Boeotia, i. 113 init.; 
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earthquakes at, iii. 87 fin.; for- 
merly called the ‘ Minyan,’ iv. 
76 init.; conspiracy to betray the 
city to the Athenians, 2d. 

Orestes, exiled son of a Thessalian 

. king, i. 111 init. 

Orestheum, in Maenalia, iv. 134 
med., v. 64 init. 

Orestians, a people in Epirus, 11. 

fin. 

Oreus, the only city retained by 
Athens in Euboea after the second 
revolt, vill. 95 fin. 

Omrneae, in Argolis, the Ormeatae on 
the Argive side at Mantinea, v. 
67 fin.,72 fin.,74 med.; the Argive 
exiles settled at Orneae, vi. 7 
init.; the town treacherously cap- 
tured by the Argives, #6. med. 

Orobiae, in Euboea, iii. 89 init. 

Oroedus, king of the Paravaeans, 
11. 80 fin. 

Oropus, subject to the Athenians, 
ii. 23 fin., 11]. ΟἹ med., iv. 96 fin.; 
ontheAthenian border, iv.gimed., 
99 med.; provisions brought from 
Euboea to Athens through Oro- 
pus, vii. 28 init.; betrayed to the 
Boeotians, viii. 60 init.; a Pelo- 
ponnesian squadron puts in at 
Oropus, 76. 95. 

Ortygia, the first city of Syracuse, 
vi. 3 med. 

Oscius, a river in Thrace, ii. 96 fin. 

Ostracism of Themistocles, 1. 135; 
of Hyperbolus, viii. 73 init. 


P. 


Paches, an Athenian commander, 
sent with reinforcements to Mity- 
lené, iii. 18 fin.; obtains posses- 
sion of the city, 2d. 27, 28 ; chases 
Alcidas to Patmos, #6. 33 med.; 
captures Notium by treachery, 
16. 34; reduces Pyrrha and Ere- 
sus, 26. 35 init.; sends Salaethus 
captive to Athens with the most 
guilty of the Mitylenaeans, 26., 26. 
50 init.; receives orders to put to 
death all the grown up citizens 
of Mitylené, 24. 36; a counter- 
mand reaches him in time to 
save the city, 26. 49 fin. 

Paean, confusion occasioned at 
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sends assistance to the Ambra- 
ciots, 26. 80 fin.; his perfidy to 
Sitalces, 26. 95 med.; attacked 
by Sitalces, 2d. 95-101; gains 
over Seuthes, 26. ror fin.; mar- 
ries his sister to Seuthes, 26.; 
invites Brasidas, iv. 79; declared 
an enemy by the Athenians, 26. 
82; in concert with Brasidas 
makes war upon Arrhibaeus, 26. 
83; assists Brasidas at Amphi- 
polis, 26. 103 med., 107 fin.; Per- 
diccas and Brasidas defeat the 
Lyncestians, 26. 124; Perdiccas 
loses his army by a panic, 26. 125 
init.; quarrels with Brasidas, 7d. 
128fin. .; joinsthe Athenians, 2d. 132 
init.; Cleon demands reinforce- 
ments from him, v. 6 init.; joins 
the Lacedaemonian and Argive 
alliance, 2. 80 med.; blockaded 
by the Athenians, #6. 83 fin.; has 
his territory ravaged by the Athe- 
nians, vi. 7 fin.; aids the Athe- 
nians to attack Amphipolis, vii. 9. 

Pericleidas, father of Athenaeus, a 
Lacedaemonian, iv. 11g init. 

Pericles, the Athenian statesman, 
leads an expedition to Sicyon and 
to Oeniadae, i. 111 fin.; subdues 
Euboea, 26, 114; conquers Samos, 
tb. 116, 117; under the ‘curse of 
the Goddess,’ #6. 127 init.; leader 
of the Athenian state, 26. fin.; 
opposed to the Lacedaemonians, 
#6.; his speech, 26. 140-144; the 
Athenians follow his counsel, 26. 
145, 1]. 12 init.; he promises his 
lands to the public if spared by 
the enemy, ii. 13 init.; his advice 
to the Athenians, 24., 7d. 22 init.; 
the Athenians grow angry with 
him when the Lacedaemonians 
appear in Attica, 26. 21, 22; he 
commands in the invasion of 
Megara, 76. 31 init.; his funeral 
speech, 26. 35-46; commands an 
expedition round Peloponnese, 
tb. 56 [cp. vi. 31 init.]; blamed 
and fined by the Athenians, ii. 
59, 65; his defence, 26. 60-64; 
elected general, #4. 65 init.; his 
death and eulogy, 26. 65 med. 

Perieres, one of the founders of 
Zancle, v1. 4 fin. 
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Perioeci, the, of Thuria and 
Aethaea aid the Helots to re- 
volt, i. ΙΟἹ init.; the Perioeci 
of Elis defeated by the Athe- 
nians, ii. 25 fin.; the Lacedae- 
monian Perioeci assist in the 
foundation of Heraclea, ili. 92 
fin; present at the attack on 
Pylos, iv. 8 init.; the Perioeci of 
Cythera, 426. 53. med.; Phrynis, 
one of the Perioeci, sent as com- 
missioner to Chios, vill. 6 fin.; 
Chian Perioeci, #6. 22 fin. 

Peripoli, at Athens, or ‘frontier 
guard,’ iv. 67 init., vill. 92 med.; 
Phrynichus assassinated by one 
of them, vili. 92 init. 

Perrhaebia, in Thessaly, iv. 78 
fin. 

Persia, visited by the plague, ii. 48 
init.; Persians prefer giving to 
receiving,#6. 97 med.; Persian ap- 
parel and luxury affected by Pau- 
sanias, 1. 130; Persian language 
learned by Themistocles, 26. 138 
init.; Persian dispatches written 
in the Assyrian character, iv. 50 
init.; Persian nobles quartered 
at Athens, i. 89 fin.; Persians 
form part of the garrison in 
Memphis, 26. 104 fin.; Persian 
spoil in the Acropolis at Athens, 
11,13 med. [See Kings, Persian, 
Medes, and War, The Persian.] 

Perseus, i. 9 med. 

Petra, promontory near Rhegium, 
Vil. 35 fin. 

Phacium, in Thessaly, iv. 78 fin. 

Phaeacians, their ancient naval re- 
nown, 1. 25 fin 

Phaeax, an Athenian envoy in 
Sicily, v. 4, 5. 

Phaedimus, a Lacedaemonian en- 
voy, V. 42 init. 

Phaeinis, priestess of Heré at Ar- 

gos, Iv. 133 fin. 

Phaenippus, an Athenian, registrar 
at the conclusion of the one 
year’s Truce, iv. 118 fin. 

Phagres, in Thrace, ii. 99 med. 

Phalerum, one of the harbours at 
Athens, 1. 107 init., ii. 13 fin.; 
Phaleric Wall, 2., τό. 

Phalius, a Corinthian, the founder 
of Epidamnus, 1. 24 init. 
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Phoenicians, the, addicted to piracy, 


i. 8 init.; their colonization of 


Sicily, vi. 2 fin. [cp. 26. 46 med.] ; 
services of their fleet under the 
Persian kings, i. 16 fin., 100 init., 
112 med., 116 init.; trade between 
Attica and Phoenicia, 11. 69; 
Tissaphernes prepares a Phoe- 
nician fleet, viii. 46 init., 59 [cp. 
£6. 58, iil, iv] ; keeps the Pelopon- 
nesians waiting for the ships, 26. 
46 fin.; the Peloponnesians grow 
impatient, 24. 78 ; Alcibiades pre- 
tends that he will secure the 
Phoenician ships for the Athe- 
nians, 2d. 81, 88, 108; Tissa- 
phernes goes to Aspendus to 
fetch the Phoenician ships : why 
did he not bring them? 2d. 87; 
the Peloponnesians abandon all 
hope of the Phoenician fleet, 26. 
99 init.; Tissaphernes_ deter- 
mines to excuse himself to the 
Peloponnesians for not bringing 
up the ships, 20. 109. 

Phoenicus, an harbour under Mount 
Mimas, villi. 34 fin. 

Phormio, an Athenian commander, 
sent to Potidaea, i. 64 med., ii. 
29 fin.; ravages Chalcidicé, i. 
65 fin.; brings reinforcements to 
Samos, 76. 117 med.; aids the 
Acarnanians, ii. 68 fin.; stations 
himself at Naupactus, 26. 69 init., 


80 med., 81 init.; defeats the La- © 


cedaemonians, zd. 83, 84; asks for 
reinforcements, 76. 85 med. ; his 
second victory, 26. 86-92; his 
speech, 7d. 89; leads an expe- 
dition into Acarnania, ii. 102; 
sails back to Athens, #6. 103. 

Photius, a Chaonian leader, ii. 
8o fin. 

Phrygia, in Attica, it. 22 med. 

Phrynichus, an Athenian com- 
mander, brings reinforcements 
from Athens, vill. 25 init.; over- 
rules his colleagues, and removes 
the fleet to Samos, 24. 27; op- 
poses the proposals of Alcibiades 
to overthrow the democracy, 26. 
48 med.; outwits him when he at- 
tempts his ruin, 7d. 50, 51; de- 
posed from his command, 2d. 54 
med.; takes a great part in the 
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oligarchical conspiracy, 74. 68 
med., 90 init.; sent to make peace 
with Lacedaemon, 726. go med; 
returns unsuccessful, zd. ΟἹ init.; 
assassinated, 26. 92 init.; his 
sagacious temper, 24. 27 fin., 68 
med. 

Phrynis, one of the Lacedaemonian 
Perioeci, goes as commissioner 
to Chios, viii. 6 med. 

Phthiotis, see Achaia (Pthiotis). 

Phyleides, father of Pythangelus, 
a Theban, ii. 2 med. 

Phyrcus, fortress in Elis, v. 49 
init. 

Physca, in Macedonia, ii. 99 fin. 

Phytia, in Acarnania, iii. 106 med. 

Pieria, in Macedonia, ii. 99 med. 
100 med.; ‘the Pierian Vale,’ 20. 
99 med. 

Pierium, in Thessaly, v. 13 init. 

Pindus, Mount, in Thessaly, ii. 102 
init. 

Piracy, honourable in ancient Hel- 

* las, i. §; put down by Minos, 
#6. 4 fin.; by the Corinthians, 20. 
13 fin. 

Pissuthnes, a Persian, satrap of 
Lower Asia, iii. 31 fin.; aids 
the Samians to revolt, i. 115 
med.; sends assistance to the 
Persian party at Notium, iii 
34 init. 

Pitanate Division, never existed at 
Lacedaemon, i. 20 fin. 

Pittacus, king of Edonia, his assas- 
sination, iv. 107 fin. 

Plague, the, at Athens, i. 23 med., 
li. 47-52 ; first appeared at Lem- 
nos, 1. 47 med.; lawlessness 
caused by the plague, #6. 53; 
not serious in the Peloponnese, 
#6. 54 fin.; breaks out at Poti- 
daea, 26. 58; second outbreak at 
Athens, ili. 87. 

Plataea, the city small, ii. 77 init.; 
eight miles from Thebes, 7. 5 
Init.; conduct of the Plataeans 
during the Persian War, iii. 54, 
55; their care of the sepulchres 
of the fallen at Plataea, #6. 58 
med.; they receive their inde- 
pendence from Pausanias, ii. 71 
med.; send assistance to Sparta 
during the Helot revolt, iii. 54 
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the Pontus, iv. 75; Chalcedon 
situated at its mouth, 2d. fin. 

Poseidon, Temple of, at Colonus, 
vill. 67 med.; ships dedicated to 
him after a victory, ii. 84 fin., 
92 fin.; at Nisaea, iv. 118, 11; 
on coast of Pallené, 26. 129 med.; 
at Taenarus, i. 128 init., 133 init. 

Potamis, a Syracusan general, suc- 
ceeds Hermocrates at Miletus, 
vill. 85 med. 

Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, i. 56 
init.; a tributary of Athens, 76.; 
importance of its situation, iv. 120 
fin.; the Potidaeans ordered by 
the Athenians to pull down their 
walls, 1. 56 med., 57 fin.; send 
embassies to Athens and Sparta ; 
they are encouraged by the Lace- 
daemonians and revolt, 76. 58, 
118 init.; receive aid from 
Corinth, 26. 60; the Athenians 
send an expedition against Po- 
tidaea, zd. 57 fin., 61; battle of 
Potidaea, #6. 62, 63; Aristeus 
retreats into Potidaea, 2d. 63 init.; 
Potidaea invested, #6. 64; Aris- 
teus leaves Potidaea, z+. 65; the 
affair causes great ill-feeling be- 


tween Corinth and Athens, 26. 66; 


the Corinthians complain at Spar- 
ta, 7. 67; beg assistance, 26. 71 
med.; Archidamus urges mode- 
ration, 24. 85; the Corinthians, 
anxious to save Potidaea, press 
on the war, 276. 119, 124 init.; the 
Lacedaemonians bid the Atheni- 
ans quit Potidaea, 26. 139 init., 
140 med.; Hagnon brings fresh 
troops to Potidaea; the plague 
breaks out among them, 1]. 58; 
Aristeus endeavours to gain Si- 
talces’ assistance for Potidaea, 26, 
67; Potidaea surrenders, 2d. 70; 
is colonized by the Athenians, 
to, fin.; expense of the siege, ii. 
13 med., 70 med., ii. 17 med., 
v1. 31 init.; three thousand Athe- 
nian troops engaged in the siege, 
ii. 31 med.; the Athenians escape 
to Potidaea after the battle of 
Spartolus, ii. 79 fin.; Brasidas 
plans an attack on Potidaea, iv. 
121 fin.; Nicias starts from Po- 
tidaea against Mendé, 76. 129 
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med.; Brasidas unsuccessfully 
attempts Potidaea, 26. 135. 

Potidania, in Aetolia, iii. 96 med. 

Poverty, no bar to success and no 
disgrace at Athens, ii. 37 med, 
40 init.; the hope natural to 
poverty of one day becoming 
rich, 26. 42 med. ;—poverty of an- 
tiquity, i. 11. 

Prasiae, in Attica, vili. 95 init. 

Prasiae, in Laconia, destroyed by 
the Athenians, ii. 56 fin.; they 
ravage its territory, vi. 105 fin, 
vii. 18 med. 

Priapus, on the Propontis, viii. 107 
init. 

Pride, the Nemesis of, vii. 77 med. 

Priené, in Ionia, i. 115 init. 

Prisoners of War, provision respect- 
ing, in the Treaty of Peace, v. 18, 
ix (cp. 26. 3 fin.). 

Procles, (i) an Athenian com- 
mander, iii. 91 init.; falls in the 
Aetolian expedition, #6. 98 fin.: 
(ii) another, swears to the Treaty 
of Peace and the Alliance, v. 19 
fin., 2. 24 med. 

Procné, wife of Tereus, the Thracian 
king, ii. 29 init. 

Pronnaeans, in Cephallenia, ii. 30 fin. 

Prophecies, current before the War, 
li. 8 init. 

Prophets, present with armies, vi. 
69 med.; the Athenians indignant 
with the prophets who had en- 
couraged the Sicilian expedition, 
viii. rinit. [See Oracles.] 

Propylaea of the Acropolis at 
Athens, ii. 13 med. 

Proschium, in Aetolia, iii. 102 fin, 
106 init. 

Prosopitis, an island in the Nile, 
1. 109 fin. 

Proté, an island near Pylus, iv. 13 
med. 

Proteas, an Athenian commander, 
sent to Corcyra, i. 45; and to 
cruise round Peloponnesus, 1. 
23 med. 

Protesilaus, Temple of, near Elaeus, 
vill, 102 fin. 

Proxenus, a Locrian commander, 
ili. 103 fin. 

Prytanes, at Athens, iv. 118 fin., v. 
47 fin., vi. 14 init., viii. 70 init. 
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Religion, is lost amid party strife, 111. 
82 fin.; all religious restraint dis- 
appears during the plague, 11. 53. 

Reserve fund and ships set apart by 
the Athenians, ii. 24, vill. 15 init. 

Revenge not always successful be- 
cause just, iv. 62 fin.; sweetness 
of revenge, ii. 42 fin., ili. 40 fin., 
vii. 68 init. ~ 

Revenue, the Athenian, raised by 
tribute from the allies, i. 122 init., 
ll. 13 med., 60, ili. 13 fin., 19, 39 
fin., 46 init., iv. 87 fin., vi. 91 fin.; 
from mines at Laurium, ii. 55, vi. 
ΟΙ fin.; by a property tax, 111. 19 ; 
from profits made by the land, 
and the law courts, vi. ΟἹ fin.; 
the tribute commuted for a duty 
of 5 per cent. on imports and 
exports, vii. 28 fin. 

Revolutions, horrors of the revolu- 
tion at Corcyra, iii. 81, 84, iv. 46— 
48 ; growth of the revolutionary 
spirit in Hellas, 111. 82, 83 [cp. vil. 
57 fin.] ; the oligarchical revolu- 
tion at Megara, iv. 74. 

Rhamphias, (i) a Lacedaemonian, 
brings with others the last de- 
mands of the Lacedaemonians 
to Athens, 1.139 med.; sets out 
to Chalcidicé, but returns on 
news of Brasidas’ death, v. 12, 13: 
(1i) another [?], father of Clear- 
chus, viii. 8 med., 39 med., 80 init. 

Rhegium, its important position, 
iv. 24 med.; Anaxilaus, tyrant of, 
vi. 4 fin.; the Rhegians, Ionians, 
and kindred of the Leontines, iii. 
86 med., vi. 44 fin., 46 init., 79 
med.; the Athenians aid them, 
ii. 86 fin.; they sail with the 
Athenians against the Lipari 
islands, 26. 88; Athenian rein- 
forcements arrive at Rhegium, 74, 
115; the Rhegians fall into se- 
dition and are attacked by the 
Locrians, iv.1 med., 24, 25; re- 
fuse to receive the Athenian expe- 
dition to Sicily, vi. 44 ; the Athe- 
nians disappointed at this refusal, 
26. 46 init.; part of the Athenians 
stay at Rhegium till assured of 
a reception at Catana, 26. 50, 51 ; 
Gylippus puts in there, on his way 
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to Syracuse, vil. 1 med.; the Athe- 
nians lie in wait for a Corin- 
thian fleet off Rhegium, 20. 4 fin. 

Rheiti, in Attica, ii. 19 med. 

Rheitus, in Corinthian territory, iv. 
42 init. 

Rhenea, the island near Delos, 
dedicated to Apollo by Poly- 
crates, 1. 13 fin., ill. 104 init. 

Rhium, in Achaia, i. 86 init., 92 
fin., v. 52 fin.;—the Molycreian, 
11, 84 fin., 86 init. 

Rhodes, viii. 41 fin.; colonized from 
Argos, vii. 57 med.; assists in the 
colonization of Gela, vi. 4 med. 

_ vil. 57 fin.; Rhodian troops serve 
in the expedition to Sicily, vi. 43, 
vii. §7 med.; Rhodes revolts from 
Athens, viii. 44; the Peloponne- 
sians take up their station there, 
t6., 6. 52 med.; the Athenians 
make descents upon Rhodes, 26. 
44 fin., τς init.; the Peloponne- 
sians quit Rhodes, 26. 60. 

Rhodopé, Mount, in Thessaly, ii. 
96 init. 

Rhoeteum, in the Troad, vili. 101 
fin.; captured by the Lesbian 
refugees, iv. 52 init. 

Rhypae, in Achaia, vii. 34 init. 

Roll [κατάλογος] of persons liable to 
military service at Athens, 111. 87, 
vi. 31 med., 43 init., vil. 20 med., 
Viil. 24 init. 

Ruling States not cruel to the van- 
quished, v. ΟἹ init. 


9. 

Sabylinthus, a Molossian, guardian 
of the king Tharypas, ii. 80 fin. 
Sacon, one of the founders of Hi- 

mera, vi. § init. 

Sacrilege, committed, bythe slaugh- 
ter of Cylon’s adherents, 1. 126; 
by the murder of the Helots at 
Taenarus, #6. 128 init.; by the 
starving to death of Pausanias, 
26.134; in the Corcyraean se- 
dition, iii. 81; provision against, 
in the one year’s Truce, iv. 118, 11 ; 
the Athenians charged with, by 
the Boeotians, on account of the 
occupation of Delium, #6. 97-99. 

Sadocus, son of Sitalces king of the 
Odrysians, made an Athenian 
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Sciritis, a district of Laconia, v. 
33 med.; the Sciritae form the 
left wing of the Lacedaemonian 
army, 2d. 67 init.; present at the 
battle of Mantinea, 24. 68 med., 
71 med., 72 med. 

Scironides, an Athenian com- 
mander, viii. 25 init.; dismissed, 
54 med. 

Scirphondas, a Theban Boeotarch, 
vil. 30 fin. 

Scolus, in Chalcidicé, provision re- 
specting, in the Treaty of Peace, 
v. 18, vi. 

Scombrus, mountain in Thrace from 
which the Strymon rises, 1]. 96 fin. 

Scyllaeum, promontory near Troe- 
zen, v. 53 fin. 

Scyros, island of, subdued and colo- 
nized by the Athenians, i. 98 init. 

Scytalé, use of, at Lacedaemon, i. 
131 med. 

Scythians, i1. 96 med., 97 fin. 

Sea, Aegaean, 1. 98, iv. 109 init.; 
Cretan, iv. 53 fin., v. 110 init.; 
Hellenic, i. 4 init.; Sicilian, iv. 24 


fin., 53 fin., vi. 13 med.; ae 


nian, Iv. 24 fin. [See Gulf. 

Sea, mastery ofthe, gained by Minos, 
i. 4, 8 med.; by the Corinthians, 
the Ionians, and by Polycrates, 
tb. 13; by the Athenians, see 
Athenians. 

Selinus, founded by Pamillus from 
Megara, vi. 4 init. [cp. vii. 57 
med.}]; the Selinuntians make 
war on Egesta, vi. 6 init., 13 fin.; a 
large and powerful city, 26. 20 fin.; 
Nicias in a council of war urges 
an Immediate attack on Selinus, 
#6. 47; the Athenian generals 
sail towards Selinus, 26. 62 init.; 
the Selinuntians join the Syra- 
cusans, 76.65 med., 67 med.; they 
receive and assist Gylippus, vil. 
1 fin., 58 init.; contribute to the 
Sicilian fleet which is despatched 
to Asia, viii. 26 init, 

Sermylé, in Sithonia, provision re- 
specting, in the Treaty of Peace, 
v. 18, x ; defeat of the Sermylians 
by Aristeus, 1. 65 fin. 

Sestos, siege and capture of (in the 
Persian War), i. 89 med., viii. 62 
fin.; becomes the Athenian head- 
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uarters in the Hellespont, viii. 
2 fin., 102 init., 104 init., 107 init. 

Seuthes, king of the Odrysians, the 
successor of Sitalces, ii. 97 med., 
iv. 101 fin.; gained over by Per- 
diccas, ii. 101 fin.; marries Per- 
diccas’ sister, 20. 

Ships in ancient times had no decks, 
i. 10 fin.; the ships in the fleet at 
Salamis not completely decked, 
#6. 14 fin.; invention of triremes, 
26.13 init.; the prows of ships 
built thicker, in order to disable 
the lighter Athenian vessels, vii. 34 
med., 36,62 med.; use of grappling 
irons to catth an enemy’s ship, iv. 
25 init., vil. 62 fin.; ships covered 
with hides in order to prevent the 
grapnels holding, vii. 65 ;—ships, 
dedicated to Poseidon as trophies 
of a victory, 11. 84 fin., 92 fin. 

Sicania, an old name of Sicily, vi. 
2 init.; the Sicanians Iberian by 
descent, #6.; Hyccara of Sicanian 
origin, 2d. 62 med. 

Sicanus, river in Iberia, vi. 2 init. 

Sicanus, a Syracusan general, vi. 73, 
96 ; deposed, #6. 103 fin.; sent to 

’ Agrigentum, vii. 46; fails in his 
mission, #0. 50 init.; commands a 
division of the Syracusan fleet in 
the last sea fight, 2d. 70 init. 

Sicels, their occupation of Sicily, vi. 
2 med., 3 fin.; gave name to the 
island, 24. 2 med.; district in- 
habited by them, v. 4 fin., vi. 62 
med., 94 med.; those in the in- 
terior independent, vi. 88 med.; 
Zanclé named from the Sicel 
word for a sickle, 76. 4 fin.; Hy- 
blon, Archonides, Sicel kings, 20. 
4 init., vil. 1 fin.; the greater part 
of the Sicels join the Athenians, 
ill. 103 init., 115 init., iv. 25 med., 
vi. 65 med., 88 med., 98 init., 103 
med., vil. 57 fin.; the Syracusans 
try to gain them over, vi. 45 [cp. 
tb. 34 init., 88 med.]; Alcibiades 
wishes to secure their friendship 
before attacking Syracuse, 26. 48 
init.; some of them aid Gylippus, 
vii. I fin., 58 init.; he captures 
Getae, a Sicel fort, zd. 2 med.; 
the Sicel allies of the Athenians 
destroy the reinforcements sent 
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Slaves, more than twenty thousand 
Athenian slaves desert during the 
occupation of Decelea, vii. 27 fin.; 
great numbers of the Chianslaves, 
Vill. 40 init.; they desert to the 
Athenians, 26. med. 

Socrates, an Athenian commander, 
li. 23 med. 

Sollium, in Acarnania, taken by the 
Athenians, ii. 30 init.; Demos- 
thenes comes to Sollium on his 
way to Aetolia, 111.95 med.; the 
Corinthians complain that the 
Lacedaemonians did not recover 
Sollium for them, v. 30 med. 

Soloeis, a Phoenician settlement in 
Sicily, vi. 2 fin. 

Solygeia, a village in the Corinthian 
territory, iv. 42, 43; Solygeian 
ridge, a position once occupied 
by the Dorian invaders of Co- 
rinth, iv. 42 init. 

Soothsayers, see Prophets, Ora- 
cles. 

Sophocles, an Athenian commander, 
sent with reinforcements to Sicily, 
lili, 115 fin., iv. 2 med., 46 init.; 
his conduct at Corcyra, iv. 47 ; 
condemned to exile, 26.65 med. 

Sostratides, father of Sophocles, an 
Athenian, 111. 115 fin. 

Spardacus, father of Seuthes, a 
Thracian, ii. 101 fin., iv. 101 fin. 

Sparta, see Lacedaemon. 

Spartolus, in Botticé, defeat of the 
Athenians there, ii. 79; pro- 
vision respecting, in the Treaty 
of Peace, v. 18, vi. 

Speeches, Thucydides only vouches 
for their general 
22 init.; speech of Alcibiades 
at Athens, vi. 16-18; at Sparta, 
t6. 89-92 ; Archidamus (1), i. 80- 
85, (2) 11. 11; the Athenians at 
Sparta, i. 73-78; Athenagoras, 
vi. 36-40; Brasidas at Acanthus, 
iv. 85-87; to his soldiers in Ma- 
cedonia, 25.126; at Amphipolis, 
v.93; Cleon, ili. 37-40; Corin- 
thians at Athens, i. 37-43; at 
Sparta (1), #6. 68-71, (2) 26. 120- 
124; Corcyraeans, i. 32-36; De- 
mosthenes, iv. 10; Diodotus, iii. 
42-48 ; Euphemus, vi. 82-87; 
Gylippus, vii. 66-68; Hermo- 


accuracy, i.. 
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crates at Gela, iv. 59-64; at Syra- 
cuse, Vi. 33, 34; at Camarina, vi. 
76-80 ; Hippocrates, iv. 95; the 
Lacedaemonian ambassadors, ἵν. 
17-20; Mitylenaeans, ill. 9-14; 
Nicias at Athens (1), vi. 9-14, (2) 
16. 20-23; at Syracuse (1), 26. 68, 
(2) vii. 61-64, (3) #6. 77 ; Pagon- 
das, iv. 92; Peloponnesian com- 
manders, 11.87; Pericles (1), 1. 
140-144, (2) [funeral speech], ii. 
35-46, (3) 26. 60-64 ; Phormio, ii. 
89 ; Plataeans, ili. 53-59; Sthene- 
laidas, i. 86 ; Thebans, i11. 61-67; 
Teutiaplus, iii. 30. 

Sphacteria, the island in Laconia, 
iv. 8 med.; occupied by the Lace- 
daemonians, t6.; blockaded by 
the Athenians, ib. 14 fin., 26 ; suc- 
cessful attack upon, ib. 31-39; 
restoration of the prisoners taken 
in, v. 24 fin.; their treatment at 
Sparta, 2d. 34 fin.; the surrender 
of Sphacteria the severest blow 
Sparta had ever experienced, £4. 
14 med. 

Stageirus, in Chalcidicé, an An- 
drian colony, iv. 88 fin.; revolts 
from Athens, 26.; unsuccessfully 
attacked by the Athenians, v. 6 
init.; provision respecting, in the 
Treaty of Peace, 20. 18, vi. 

Stages,a lieutenant of Tissaphernes, 
vill. 16 fin. 

State, a, is composed not of walls 
or ships, but_of men, vii. 77 fin. 
[cp. i. 143 fin.]. 

Stesagoras, a Samian commander, 
1.116 fin. 

Sthenelaidas, a Lacedaemonian 
Ephor, his speech, i. 85 fin., 86; 
[? the same] father of Alcamenes, 
vill. 4 med. 

Stratodemus, a Lacedaemonian, 
ambassador to the King, ii. 67 
init. 

Stratonice, sister of Perdiccas, wife 
of Seuthes, 11. 101 fin. 

Stratus, in Acarnania, i). 80 fin.; 
the Stratians defeat the Chao- 
nians, 26. 81 med.; certain Stra- 
tians expelled by the Athenians, 

“ 26. 102 init.; the Peloponnesians 
on their way to Olpae pass by 
Stratus, iii. 106. 
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of Gylippus go out to meet him, 
#6. 2 fin.; take Labdalum, 74. 3 
fin.; build a counter wall, 2d. 4 
init.; fail in an attack on the 
Athenian lines, 26.; defeated by 
the Athenians, #6. 5; defeat the 
Athenians and carry their cross 
wall past the Athenian wall, 
26.6; begin to form a navy, Ζ06. 
7 fin., 12, 21; Gylippus brings 
in reinforcements from the Si- 
1 cilian cities, 26. 21 init.; the Syra- 
cusans capture Plemmyrium, but 
are defeated at sea, #6. 22, 23; 
send a third embassy to Pelo- 
onnese, and despatch a fleet to 
intercept the Athenian convoys, 
26. 25 init.; skirmish with the 
Athenians in the harbour, 76. 
med.; send envoys to the Sicilian 
cities, zd. fin.; more Sicilian rein- 
; forcements arrive, 26. 33 init.; 
. the Syracusans rebuild their fleet, 
adopting the Corinthian inven- 
tion of flatter and stronger prows, 
. 26. 36; fight an indecisive en- 
‘ gagement, 26. 38; renew the 
attack suddenly the next day, 
and gain a complete victory, 26. 
39-41 ; become filled with confi- 
dence, #6. 41 fin.; their spirits are 
dashed by the arrival of Demos- 
thenes, 26. 42 init.; defeat the 
Athenians in anight engagement 
j on Epipolae, 76. 43-45; a party 
; among them willing to surrender, 
zb. 48 init., 49 init., 73 fin., 86 
med.; the Syracusans attack the 
Ι Athenians by sea and _ land, 
| 26. 51-543 encouraged by their 
success, 26. 56; the Syracusan 
' allies enumerated, 76. 58 ; close 
» the mouth of the harbour, 26. 59 ; 
prepare for a final struggle at 
sea, 26.65; win a complete vic- 
tory, 26. 70-71; prevent the retreat 
_ of the Athenians and force them 
᾿ to surrender, 26. 78-85; kill Nicias 
_ and Demosthenes, 1b. 86 init. ; 
' cruelly treat their prisoners, 26. 
87; send a fleet under Her- 
mocrates to Asia, vill. 26 init., 35 
init.; distinguish themselves in 
the capture of Iasos, #6. 28 med.; 
their sailors mostly freemen, 26. 84 
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\ init.; their boldness in demanding 
' full pay of Tissaphernes, 26. 45 
'med., 78 fin., 84 init.; change their 
commanders and banish Hermo- 

_! crates, 7b. 85 βη. ἡ take part in the 
battle of Cynossema, “ὁ. 104-106. 
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Taenarus, promontory of, vii. 19 
med.; temple of Poseidon at, 1. 
128 init., 133 init.; the ‘ curse of 
Taenarus,’ 2, 128 init. 

Tamos, a Persian, lieutenant of 
Tissaphernes, vili. 31 med., 87. 
Tanagra, defeat of the Athenians 
there, 107 fin., 108 init.; its walls 
razed by the Athenians, 76. 108 
med.; the Tanagraeans are de- 
feated bythe Athenians, iii.91 fin.; 
the Boeotians gather at Tanagra 
before the battle of Delium, iv. ΟἹ 
init.; the Tanagraeans on the left 
wing at Delium, 23. 93 fin.; the 
Boeotians retire to Tanagra after 
Delium, #6. 97 init.; the territory 
of Tanagra ravaged by Thracians 

under Diitrephes, vii. 29 init. 

Tantalus, a Lacedaemonian, gover- 
nor of Thyrea, iv. 57. 

Tarentum, vi. 34 med., 104 med., 
Vil. 1 init.; hostile to the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, vi. 44 med.; 
ships from Tarentum join the 
Lacedaemonian fleet intended for 
Euboea, viii. 91 med. 

Taulantians, an Illyrian race, near 
Epidamnus, i. 24 init. 

Taurus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to one year’s Truce, Iv. 119 init. 
Tax, property, of two hundred 
talents at Athens, ili. 19; of 5 per 
cent. on the produce of the soll 
imposed by the Peisistratidae, 
vi. 54 med.; on imports by the 

Athenians, vii. 28 fin. 

Tegea, in Arcadia, constantly at 
war with Mantinea, v. 65 med.; 
the Tegeans fight with the Man- 
tineans, iv. 134; refuse to join 
the Argive alliance, v. 32 init.; 
take part in the Lacedaemonian 
expedition against Argos, 26. 57 
med. ; the Argive confederacy pre- 
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send reinforcements, 75. 5 init.; 
come to terms, 76. fin.; their 
speech against the Plataeans, iil. 
61-67 : their treatment of Plataea, 
36. 68 tin.: defeated by the Athe- 
nians at Tanagra, 76. 91 fin.; a 
Theban exile, Ptoeodorus, plots 
with the Athenians to betray 
Boeotia, iv. 76 init.; the Thebans 
on the nght wing at Delium, 26. 93 
fin.: their formation there, Ζ6.: 
they dismantie the walls of 
Thespiae, 26. 133 iit.; suppress 
a nsing at Thespiae. vi. 95 fin.; 
send aid to Syracuse, v1.19 med.; 
drive the Thracians to their ships 
afterthe sack of Mvcalessus, 23.30. 
Themistocles, founder of the naval 
power of Athens, i. 14 fin. 93: 
the victor at Salamis. 26. 74 mit. 
[cp. 76.137 fin.]: honours paid 
to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
sé. 74 init.. ΟἹ init.; Outwits the 
Lacecaemonians, 26. 90. GI: 
builds the Piraeus, 76. 93: ostra- 
Cised, ἐδ. 135 init.: implicated in 
the plot of Pausanias. ἑν: takes 
refuge with Acmetus, 74. 136; 
lees to Ephesus. σ΄. 137 τατος 
goes to the Persian court. σό. 138 ; 
dies. “ὁ. fin.; said to have been 
burned in Attica, :4.: his character, 
36. med. 
Theccorus. father of Procies. an 
Athenian, il. ΟἹ mrt. 
Theolstcs. father of Cynes jtyrazt 3] 
of Coronta. 1. 102 init. 
Theopempzs, an Athenian com- 
mander, ii. > ;7 Clecpompcs . 
Theon, ἃ magistracy at Mantinea, 
v. £7 Gn: Alcinades as Geages 
of Athens a: Olympia, v1. 16 mit; 
the Athezians senc Theer: to the 
Isthmiaz Games, v211. 1o init. SF 
cian Theor: before saiing sac 
nee ta Apoce at Naxos. vi. 3 init. 
Thera, ὁτὲ of the CyCaces, not 
alied to the Athesiars 3. ῷ En. 
Theramenes an Athenian. a Chief 
racer in the conga revas 
tien at Athecsa vin. of oe: begins 
With κοτε τὸ τοῦτα ἃ RTT whin 
the digarchy. ἐξ So. ὡς med. cr: 
instigates the soldiers τὸ destroy 
the tort Eeconeia. 23. oc. ag init 
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brings _reinforce- 
ments to Astyochus, vill. 26 init, 
29 med_.; persuaded by Alcibiades 
to go to the relief of Miletus, 24. 
26 fin., 27 init., 28 init.: negotiates 
a treaty with ‘the King, 26. 36. 37, 
43 med.; lost at sea, 2b. 38 init. 

Thermé, in Macedonia, taken by 
the Athenians, i. 61 med: re- 
stored to Perdiccas, ii. 29 fin. 

Thermon, a Spartan, sent by Agis 
to Peiraeum, viii. 11 med. 

Thermopylae, ii. 101 init, i. 92 
fin.; battle of Thermopylae com- 
pared to that of Sphacteria, iv. 
36 fin. 

Theseus, unites the Attic communes 
into one City, il. 15 mit.: temple 
of, at Athens. vi. 61 med. 


revolution there, 


Athenians at Tamagra, 1 107 
fin.: assist the Athenians m the 
first mvasion of Attica, iL 22 
mec_: take alarm at the 

thon of Sitalces. 2. 1o1 med; 


Cesear of the Heracleans, 1. 51 
1: : the Thessahans angry with 
Agzis for extorting money from 
the Achaeans of Pthia, vin. 3 med. 
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Thucydides, an Athenian com- 
mander at Samos, i. 117 med. 
Thucydides, of Pharsalus, proxenus 
of Athens, viii. 92 med.; helps to 
prevent the panic after the de- 

struction of Eetioneia, 26. 

Thunder-storm, effect of, on armies, 
Vi. 70 init., vii. 79 med. 

Thuria, in Laconia, Perioeci of, 1. 
IOI init. 

Thurii, in Italy, Alcibiades conceals 
himself there, vi. 61 fin., 88 fin.; 
the Thurians refuse to receive 
Gylippus, 26. 104 med.; expel an 
anti-Athenian party, vil. 33 fin., 
35 init., 57 fin.; send ships to the 
Peloponnesians in Asia, vill. 35 
init.,61 med.; the sailors mostly 
freemen, 24. 84 init.; their bold- 
ness in demanding full pay from 
Tissaphernes, 76. 78 fin., 84 init. 

Thyamis, a river on the borders of 
Thesprotia, 1. 46 fin. 

Thyamus, Mount, in Aetolia, 11]. 
106 fin. 

Thymochares, an Athenian com- 
mander, vill. 95 init. 

Thyrea, in Laconia, given to the 
Aeginetans by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, il. 27 med., iv. 56 fin.; cap- 
tured by the Athenians, iv. 57; 
the Argives in their treaty with 
Lacedaemon insert a stipulation 
that they and the Lacedaemo- 
nians should fight for Thyrea, v. 
41 med.; the district of Thyrea 
invaded by the Argives, vi. 95. 

Thyssus, in Athos, iv. 109 med.; al- 
lied with the Athenians, v. 35init.; 
captured by the Dictidians, 26. 

Tilataeans, a Thracian tribe, 11.96 fin. 

Timagoras, a Cyzicene exile at the 
court of Pharnabazus, viil. 6 init.; 
goes as envoy to Sparta, 70., “ὁ. ὃ 
Init., 39 init. 

Timagoras, a Tegean ambassador 
to Persia, 11. 67. 

Timanor, a Corinthian commander, 
i, 29 init. 

Timanthes, father of Timanor, a 
Corinthian, i. 29 init. 

Timocrates, an Athenian, father of 
Anisstoteles, lili. 105 fin.; swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v. 19 fin., 24 med. 
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Timocrates, a Spartan, sent out as 
adviser to Cnemus, ii. 85 init; 
kills himself, 24. 93 med. 

Timocrates, father of Timoxenus, 
a Corinthian, ii. 33 init. 

Timoxenus, a Corinthian com- 
mander, li. 33 init. 

Tisamenus, a Trachinian, envoy to 
Sparta, iil. 92 init. 

Tisander, an Aetolian, envoy to 
Sparta, 111. 100 init. 

Tisias, an Athenian general at 
Melos, v. 84 fin. 

Tisimachus, father of Tisias, an 
Athenian, v. 84 fin. 

Tissaphernes, governor of the pro- 
vinces on the coast of Asia, vill. 
5 init.; sends an envoy to ask the 
aid of Sparta, 2d.; negotiates a 
treaty between Sparta and the 
King, 26. 17 fin., 18 ; demolishes 
a fort at Teos, 2. 20 fin.; present 
at an engagement before Miletus, 
ib. 25 init.; persuades the Pelo- 
ponnesians to attack Iasus, #. 
28 init.; reduces the pay of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, 26. 29 ; causes 
Cnidus to revolt, £6. 35 init. (cp.2. 
109); makes a second treaty with 
the Lacedaemonians, 26. 37; & 
raged at Lichas for objecting '0 
the treaties with the King, #. 43 
fin.; instructed by Alcibiades to 
balance the contending partes, 
ib. 45, 46 [cp. 7. 87]; persuaded 
by Alcibiades to offer impossible 
terms to Peisander, 26. 56; makes 
a third treaty with the Lacedat- 
monians, 26. 57, 58; now shows 
himself more ready to fulfil bis 
engagements, £6. 59 ; his dilatory 
conduct, #6. 78, 80 init.; becomes 
more and more hateful to the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, 26. 83 ; puts 
a garrison in Miletus, which the 
Milesians drive out, 26. 84 med.; 
sends an envoy to Sparta, 2. 
85 init.; his malignity against 
Hermocrates, #6. fin.; goes to 
fetch the Phoenician ships, 24. 87; 
why he did not bring them, 20.; 
marches towards Ionia, viii. 108 
med.; starts for the Hellespont 
to remonstrate with the Lacedae- 
monians, 76. 109; goes to Ephesus 
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Truth, little sought after by man- 
kind, i. 20 fin. [cp. vi. 54 init.]; 
pains taken by Thucydides to 
ascertain the truth, i. 22, v. 25 fin. 

Twelve Gods, altar of the, in the 
Athenian Agora, vi. 54 fin. 

Tydeus, a Chian, executed on a 
charge of conspiracy with the 
Athenians, viii. 38 med. 

Tyndareus, the oath of the suitors 
of Helen to him, i. 9 init. 

Tyrannies, rise of, in Hellas, i. 13 
init.; the Sicilian tyrants, 26. 14 
med., 17, 18 init.; policy of the 
early tyrants, 26. 17; the tyrants 
overthrown by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, #6. 18 init., vi. 53 fin., 59 fin. 

Tyrants, Anaxilas of Rhegium, vi. 
4 fin.; Evarchus of Astacus, ii. 30 
med., 33 init.; Hippocles of 
Lampsacus, vi. 59 med.; Hip- 
pocrates of Gela, #6. § fin.; the 
Pisistratidae at Athens, i. 20, vi. 
53 fin—59; Polycrates of Samos, 
1. 13 fin., ill. 104 med. 

Tyrrhenia [Etruria], the Tyrrhe- 
nians friendly to Athens, vi. 88 
med.; send the Athenians aid, 
86. 103 med., vii. 53, 54, 57 fin. 

Tyrrhenian Gulf, vi. 62 init., vii. 58 
init. ;—Sea, iv. 24 fin. 

Tyrrhenians, the old Pelasgian in- 
habitants of Lemnos and Athens, 
Iv. 109 fin. 


υ. 


Unfortunate, the unfortunate man 
does not expect to be recognized 
by his acquaintances, vi. 16 med. 


V. 


Vengeance, the vengeance which 
follows closest upon a wrong the 
most adequate, iii. 38 init.; sweet- 
ness of vengeance, ii. 42 fin., iii. 
40 fin., vii. 68 init. 

Vote, vulgar error that the kings of 
Lacedaemon have two votes, i. 
20 fin. 


W 


Walls, the Long Walls [of Athens], 
1, 69 init., 107 init., 108 med., il. 
13 fin.; [of Megara], built by the 
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Athenians, 1. 103 fin.; razed by 
the Megarians, iv. 109 init.; [of 
Patrae], v. 52 fin.; [of Argos], 2. 
82; destroyed by the Lacedae- 
monians, 26. 83 init.; the Walls 
of Athens, 26. 90-93; of the 
Piraeus, 26. 93, ii. 13 fin.; of 
Phalerum, ii. 13 fin. 

War, Peloponnesian, continues, 
without a break, ten years to 
the Treaty of Peace, v. 20; its 
length and greatness, i. 23; its 
causes, 26. fin., 55 fin., 56-66, 146; 
state of feeling before, 26. 66 
med., ii. 8, 11 imit.; reasons of 
the Lacedaemonians for enter- 
ing upon, i. 23 fin., 88; prepar- 
ations and allies of either side, 
li, 7-9; actual commencement 
of the War, 1. 118 init., ii. 1; 
lasted 27 years, as foretold by an 
oracle, v. 26. 

End of ist, year, 11. 47 init. 


» 2nd , 4, 70 fin. 
» 3rd 4, 4, 103 fin, 
» 4th ,, 111. 25 fin. 
» 5th ,, ,, 88 fin. 
» Oth ,, , 116 fin. 
τ 7th ,, Iv. 51 fin. 
» 8th ,, 4, 116 fin. 
” oth ” 99 135. . 
» loth ,, ν. 20 init. 


99 I Ith 3) 2 39 fin. 


3) 121} 3) 33 δὲ fin. 
» 13th ,, 5, 56 fin. 
» 14th ,, ,, 81 fin. 


» 5th ,, ,, 83 fin. 
» 16th ,, vi. 


» 7th 4 » 93 fin. 
» 18th ,, vil. 18 fin 
» 9th ,, vill. 6 fin 
» 20th ,, ,, 60 fin. 
21st 4, 5, 109 fin. 


3 3 
War, the Persian, i. 14 med., 18 fin., 
23 init, 41 init, 69 med., 73, 
74, 89, 90 init., 93 fin., 95 fin., 
97, 142 med., vi. 82 init., viii. 
24 med.; events of— Marathon, 
i. 18 med., vi. 59 fin.; Thermo- 
pylae, iv. 36 fin.; Artemisium, iii. 
54 med.; Salamis, i. 73 fin., 137 
fin.; Mycalé, i. 89 init.; Plataea, 
26, 130 init., 11). 54 med., 58 med.; 
capture of Byzantium, i. 128 med.; 
of Eion, Scyros, Naxos, #6. 98 ; 
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battle of the Eurymedon, #6. 100 
init.; Persian occupation of Ses- 
tos alluded to in viii. 62 fin.; 
dedication of the tripod at Del- 
phi, 1. 132 med., iii. 57 med.; its 
object principally the destruction 
of Athens, vi. 33 fin. 

War, the Sacred, 1. 112 fin. 

War, Trojan, first common action 
of Hellas, i. 3 init. and fin.; not 
equal to more modern wars, 26. 
Q-I1; reason of its length, 26. 
11; Changes in Hellas after the 
return from Troy, 26. 12 [cp. ii. 
68 init. ] 

War, maxims of, ‘war a matter of 
money,’ 1. 83; ‘war waits for no 
man,’ 26, 142 init.; ‘the battle not 
always to the strong,’ ii. 11 med., 
89 med., v. 102 ; necessity of dis- 
cipline, li. 11 fin.; courage is forti- 
fied by justifiable contempt, 26. 
62 fin.; ‘victory on the side of 
the greatest battalions,’ 2d. 87 
fin.; much to be learned from 
mistakes, 26.; a good general 
is never off his guard, iii. 30 fin., 
v. 9 init.; when danger has to be 
faced reflection is useless, iv. 10 
init.; war much a matter of 
chance, i. 78 init., 120 fin., iv. 
18 med., vii. 61 fin.; importance 
of reinforcements brought up at 
the right time, v. 9 med.; ‘find 
out an enemy’s weak points,’ iv. 
126 med., vi. 91 fin.;—deteriora- 
tion of character caused by 
war, iii. 82 init.; its inscrutable 
nature, 1. 78 init.; no experienced 
man believes that war is a good 
or safe thing, 24. 80 init.; wars are 
supported out of accumulated 
wealth, not out of forced con- 
tributions, #6. 141 med.; misery 
of war, iv. 59 init. 

Weak, the, must go to the wall, v. 


89 fin. 

‘Wells,’ in Acarnania, the, iii. 105 
init., 106 fin. 

Wisdom, contemptuous wisdom 


brings men to ruin, i. 122 fin. 
Women, the glory of woman to re- 
strain her weakness, and avoid 
both praise and blame, ii. 45 
n. 
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Χ. 


Xanthippus, father of Pericles, an 
Athenian, i. 111 med., i. 127 init. 

Xenares, (i) Ephor at Sparta, v. 36 
init. 46 fin.; favours the war 
party, zd. 36 med.; negotiates with 
the Boeotians and Corinthians, 
26. 36-38 : (ii) another, the Lace- 
daemonian governor of Heraclea, 
v. 51 fin.; slain in battle, 26. 

Xenocleides, a Corinthian com- 
mander, 1. 46 init., iii. 114 fin. 

Xenon, a Theban commander at 
Syracuse, vii. 19 med. 

Xenophanes, father of Lamachus, 
an Athenian, vi. 8 med. 

Xenophantidas, a Lacedaemonian, 
vill. 55 med. 

Xenophon, an Athenian com- 
mander at Potidaea, ii. 70 init.; 
in Chalcidicé, 26. 79. 

Xenotimus, father of Carcinus, an 
Athenian, ii. 23 med. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, father of 
Artaxerxes, 1. 137 med., iv. 50 
fin.; his expedition against Hel- 
las, 1. 14 med., 118 init., iii. 56 
med.; forewarned by Themis- 
tocles at Salamis, i. 137 fin.; his 
letter to Pausanias, 26. 129. 


Z 


Zacynthus, an island opposite Elis, 
an Achaean colony, ii. 66; its 
importance to the Athenians, 2d. 
7 fin., 80 init.; the Zacynthians 
assist the Corcyraeans, i. 47; 
become the allies of Athens, ii. 
7 fin., 9 med., 66, iv. 8 init. 13 
med., vii. 57 med.; Zacynthus is 
ravaged by the Lacedaemonians, 
li. 66; the Zacynthians furnish 
Demosthenes with troops for ser- 
vice in Sicily, vii. 31 init., 57 med. 

Zanclé: Messené in Sicily origin- 
ally so called from the Sicel word 
for a sickle, vi. 4 fin. [See Mes- 
séne. | 

Zeus, Ithomean, i. 103 med.; ‘the 
Gracious,’ 26. 126 med.; the ‘God 
of Freedom,’ 11. 71 init.; Olym- 
pian, iii. 14 init., v. 31 init.; Ne- 
mean, iii. 96 init.; Lycaean, v. 
16fin.; temples of Zeus, at Athens, 
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li, 15 med.; Corcyra, iii. 70 Zeuxidamus, father of Archidamus 
. med.; Mount Lycaeun, v. 16 fin.; the Lacedaemonian king, ii. 19 
between Lebedus and Colophon, med., 47 init., ili. I init. 

viii. 19 med.; Mantinea, v. 47 Zeuxidas, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
fin.; Olympia, 1. 14 init, v. 50 to the Treaty of Peace and the 
init.; Syracuse, vi. 64 med., ὅς Alliance, v. 19 med., 24 init. 

fin. , 70 init., 70 fin., 75 init., vii. 4 Zopyrus, father of Megabyzus, a 
fin., 37 fin., 42 fin. Persian, i. 109 med. 


